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A SELECTED LIST FROM 








D. Lothrop & Co.’s Holiday Catalogue of New Books. 






JUVENILES. 


Wiwr-AWAKE PLEASURE Book, L. 
The New Volume, 1881. 

Because of the great advanee Wipk-Awaks has made 
in artistic and literary merit, the publishers make a new 
departure in issuing the first volume of the current year, 
as the volume for the holidays, instead as heretofore of 
the first volume of the previous year 

The lithograph cover is from the prize design, in ten 
colors, and was selected from several hundred ‘that were 
offered in competition and is very artistie 

eam. boards, $1.50 , extra cloth binding, #2 

olumes A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, and K, in 
chrome, board cover, $1,50; extra cloth binding, 2. 
A Famity Furiegut: Through France, CGer- 
many. Norway and Switzerland. 

By Rev. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale 
gance of this volume, the popularity of it. authors, and 
numerous and authentic illustrations, will make it the 
most popular and desirable book for juv eniles of the year. 

Quarto, extra cloth, tinted edges, 2.50. 

BaBYLAND, 1881. The Bound Volume, 

With Prize Cover, drawn by Rosina Emmet. Baby- 
land is so great a favorite that we only need say that 
this new volume is more tully and finely illustrated, and 
move charming in every particular than any previous 
volume. Quarto, chromo board cover, 75 cents; extra 
cloth binding, #1. 

Unperroot; Or, What Harry and Nelly 
learned of he Earth’s Treasures 

By Laura D. Nichols. Amusing story and valuable 
inf .rmation charmingly tombined. Fully illustrated. 

Quarto, very elegant chromo cover, designed by Rob- 
ert Lewis, $1.25. 

Exports oF M. PerTerKIN Pavt, 
Travelév, Adventurer, Knight, Astrono- 
mer and Politician. 

This volume contains Miltiades Peterkin Paui’ 
travels and political efforts nut elsewhere priuted ; 
astronomical discoveries which wére printed in Wipe 
AWAKk&, aud are now first issued in book form. Also 
his other amusing adventures for: nerly issued under the 
tile of Miliades Peterkin Paul and Don Quixote, Jr., 
together with the ‘ull account of Litthe Miss Muslin 
Quintillion Square,. thus presenting in one volum« 
cumplete expluits of the redoubtable hero, so far as they 
have been recorded 

Quarto, illustrated, bo: 
Lrerte Fovks’ Every Day Book. 

A very charming book with colored pictures = It con 
tains a picture, a verse, and a bias ery day inthe 
year, and twelve full-page pictures illustratmg the 
months, in colors, by G F. Barnes, Edited by Amanda 
B. Harris. Square, 18mo,' tinted edges, 1; fall calf, 
limp, gilt, $2. 

On Board THE ROCKET. 

By Captain Robert C, Adams. The story of an Kast 
India voyage, with thrilling incidents of sea life and 
amusing stories - Illustrated with appropriate pictorial 
cover im eight colors and silver. (Quarto, $1. 

On THE TREE-Top. 

By Clara Doty Bates. The most popular color book 
New edition, enlarged. Profusely illustrated with orig- 
inal wood-cuts and full-page pictures in ten colors. 

Quarto, boards, unique cover, $1.25. 


ALL ABOARD FOR Sunrise LANDs 
By Edward A. Rand. A fascinating and faithful ac 
count of the trip of « party of boys with their uncle, who 
is a sea captain, from Califormia across the Pacific to 
Japan, with adventures in Australia, Chima, and the 
Bastern seas. Contains more matter than any other 
book of its class. Enriched with more than two hundred 
engravings. t ‘ 
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With artistic chromo board c 
extra cloth binding, #2.25 
KING GRIMALKUM AND PussYANIra; 
Or, the Cats’ Arabian Nights 
By Mrs. A. M_ Diaz. Nothing could be imagined 
funnier than this Cats’ Arabian Nights. The illustra- 
tions are drawn by Francis, Boz, Palmer Cox, and oth- 
evs, while the story is told in Mrs, Diaz’s best humor. 
There is no one in the family circle too young to appre 
ciate it, or too old to enjoy it wlegant and appropr 
vuver in colors and silver. Quarto, #1 25 


CHILDREN’S Prize STORIES 

Written by children under sixte 
sponse to the offers made last year im conneciion with 
“Write your own Stories,” Part I and Part HI. Sixty 
full-page illustrations. Quarto, boards, $1.50 
‘THY LITTLE FoLKs’ READER. 

Entirely original. Full ot pictures. Adapted to tnos« 
little tolks who are beginning wo read. It has a beautiful 
prize cover, designed by G. F. Barnes (Quarto, =:. 
UtTLINE Dewines vor LirtLe PAINT BRvsHEs. 

By G. F. Barnes. With iustructive stories, showing 
the little folks what colors to use in painting the pic 
tures. Uniform with “Artin the Nursery Cover by 
Miss Lydia F. Emmett. Price 50 cents. 








n years of age, in re- 




















1881-82. 
CIFT BOOKS. 


, » 1 
Text by Rev. A B. Hervey, with extracts from Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Holmes, Whiuier, and many others. 

















Original water color drawings after nat Isaac 
Sprague ‘his superb ¢ ok co t ot the 
st beautiful of our co: American t 

ever produced by chromo- raphy Quat 14 « 
ored plates. Elegant cloth, * 
Beavtiren F 
With fourteen superb colored plates, lif i rom 
; J. H. Emerton and C. E. Faxon Juarto 


B6. 





issued as a2 companion to the Beautiful 
Wild Flowers, and figures many of our most beautiful 
ferns. The plates have never been surpassed in beauty 
and accuracy of color and outline 
THe Ovp Oaken Buext 
Charmingly illustrated from original drawings 
L. B. Humphrey. Engraved 
finer or more artistic has ever 
volume for the hol 
nd Nine, Drifting 
gilt edges, $1.50 
fur Krnepom or Home. Tomely Poems for 
Home Lovet 





by Miss 
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The choicest poems :. 
Selected and arranged by lly 
illustrated with exquisite Alber nd 
wood engravings. 8vo, extra clou bed 
half Russia, gilt eiges, #6; full ‘T 
Youn OLKS rory ¢ 

By uthor of ys 
et >. 

OuR AMERICAN ARTIS 

Second Series by 5S. G. W jamin 
than whom no one is more I an 
present of American art, has h hi 
work in making American you! inte 

ith the works and tory “4 vin 
painters of our native land, the artisis furmshing sketches 
of theie studios and f hed drawings of their paintings, 

their own portraits drawn in pe 
I ty lllustrauons, 4t0, Cloth, 
MipsuMMER SonGs, 
il our most famous 





HvDAY Boox, for Young Peo 


h mon 
ney, Whit tier, Will Carleton, a 
octs. Three hundre id sixty-five 
try from all sources, 1anda B. Harris Cwenty- 
four full-page illustrat 
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>: History or Spain 
3y Prof. James Albert Harrison, of Washington and 
Lee University This volume y be « the 
best popular history of this count d the most satis 


factory that could be embraced in seven hundred pages 


One hundred illustrations. temo, cloth, 81.50 

* , ’ , 
Five Litre Perrers, 1xp How Tury Grew 
By Margaret Sic Chis delightful story of hom 
fe ing account of the five younge 


> leading li- 








ves a most amu 





ra embers of the Pepper tomily, 
lay book of its class this seas 
trated by Jessie Curtis ‘oe 
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Youna Forks’ Hisrory or AMERICA 

Edited by Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Prayers of Christian History. 535 
tions, cloth, $1.50; half Russia, *2 
Tre Story or Potty CoLoGnNe. 

A new story by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. As delightful as 
can be imagined, with more than one hundred illustra 
tions by Boz. Nothing ax I 
be secured. Large 16mo, cloth bi 
WARLOCK 0° GLENW 

By George MacDonald. ated. remo, $1.75. 

a story is printed from ¢ MS., supphed 
>» D. Lothrop & Co. by the author. I: has been 
uly edited and illustrated in America, and copy 
righted accordingly = 
Tue Pecke: 

By Pansy. ‘This new story of Pansy’s will find thous- 
ands of delighted readers. 12mo, 575 pages, &1.50. 
SHAKSPERE Hrrt¥pay Tex1-Boox. 

12 fine illustrations. Illuminated ‘iitle and Frontis- 
piece. 18mo, cloth, plain, 75 cents ; cloth, gilt, go cents; 


Turkey morecco, $2.5¢. 
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NOW [S THE TIME TO SU BSCRIBE. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


The name of “Harper's Young People’ is now | on subjects which appeal to the imagination of the young, will be 


given in the paper, and will serve to create and cultivate in its 
A Hous: chats Word seasdars 
in many thousands of fiom hroughdut the English-speaking A Correct Taste for Pictorial Art. 
world. Rn efforts = eg agp sc Cures : the awd qret aye Dees The love of amusement, which is inseparable from youth, will be 
Fo} i morgen ag ; vy ng = pod ae Pe o at wotns — ministered to by explanations, of old-established 
oO e paper, c aus m to ne reputanor eine 
; Sports and Games, 
sé Ever: f; wenile ader 
The Best Periodical for Juvenile Readers. sbireiaputeodt nsw malinlls of chien 


The rapid—perhaps unprecedented—growth in its circulation within In the Field and at the Fireside 
the past twelve months proves that its conductors have correctly ap- . 


preciated the requirements of the class of readers for whom it is de 
signed. Public and private teachers in every part of the country Portraits, 
have hailed it as 


” 


Special atcention will be devoted to descriptive sketches, with 


‘ . of persons connected with current aifairs interesting to young people 
A Powerful Ally of the Schools —-a feature which added greatly to the avtractiveness of several 


. » 2.2 . ‘ . mbers o 1e se \ e 
in the great work of Education, and in many instances have borne | 2U™ of the second volume. 


practica il testimony to its merits by putting it into the hands of their Bright Short Stories, 
pupils to be S ° . 

: j ' arkling Poems and Rhymes, 

Used in the Schools P wie ; y 

, Fascinating Puzzles, 
as a regular text bhook—a distinction rarely enjoyed by a periodical . . 
publication. Its value as 2 means of and Beautiful Illustrations 

Deveioping the Intelligence of the Young drawn and engraved by the best artists, will, as heretofore, appear 


f ‘ hi ‘te weekly in its pages 

1as receli iy received tli ipyhest POSSLDIL recogmith mi, tihke Jha ivers sé ” 

of the Chautauqua Young VP a s Re adi ng Union having included The Postoffice Box, 

“Harper's Young People’ among the works which the members of | into which little hands have, dropped their missives in such num- 

the Union are required to re: d | bers that it I is been found necessary to enlarge it, and through 
Encouraged by their magnificent success, the conduetors of “‘Har- | which subscribers have obtained charming glimpses of the 

yer’s Y i People” will avor t ake » third volume su- | . 

Santer ge i tage ye crytheadles” saree dymmeniads sega Domestic Life and Surroundings of Children 
lor, WW pPosstole « tth th pt ? fig Volul Ss. i1e = " P Ae 
lishers have already secured F } in every clime, will continue to be at the service of those of its 

aie seta Dicaie’ Cini iss a | readers who, for the purpose of eliciting or imparting information, 
Serial Stories vy Favorite Authors | or of effecting exchanges of articles of youthful interest, may desire 
-unong Others a new tale by James Otis, entided, “Mr. Stubbs’s | to communicate wit! the 
Brother,”’ throngh which readers will renew their equaintance with | ; 
persons to whom they were introduced by * ‘Tol ry Ty ler. They have j Boys and Girls, nat Every Quarter of the Globe, 
also arranged for several series of instructive articles upon | Whose eyes sCan eagerly fron week to week the columns of that 
: Te : . c— ots | favorite, sympathetic, and humanizing department. 
2 ati -¢> . = Py » : 
. Scientific, Historical, and Artistic Su bjects, ; The Bound Volume for L881 has been prepared in the most attrac- 
in Which | tive manner—the cover being embellished with a tasteful and appro- 
Pens Trained to Write ior the Young | priate design. It will be one of the most handsome, entertaining 
‘ll i. ' ' and useful books for Boys and Girls published for the approaching 
will present such topics, with the aid of eflective illustrations, 1n the | hotidays. and will receive 


most charming and profitable manner. Exquisite A Cordial Welcome in Every Home 
Woodcuis of Ceiebrated Paintings, into which it may find its way. 


TERMS. 


Four cents a number. Single Subscriptions, one year, $1.50 each; five subscriptions, one year, $7—payable in advance ; postage free. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the nun! mt eceipt of order, unless subscribers otherwise direct. 
The Third Volume will begin with No. 105, to be d Ne ember 1, L881. Subscriptions should be sent in before that date, if possible. 
i ve, 85, postage prepaid. Cover, 35 cents—postage 13 cents additional. 





Bound Volume for 1881, containing Nos. 


HARPER'S HRIODICALS 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year, Postage Prepaid, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year, as 4.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, Oue Year, 4.00 
The Three above Periodicals, 10.00 
Any Two of the above, 7.00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year, 1.50 


Notice.— Those desiring to renew their subscriptions to HARPER'S PERIODICALS will much oblige the publishers by sending in their names as early 
as convenient before the Lapirat f their presen subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attendant upon re-e ntering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 

f 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number 


Remitiances should be made by Postofiice Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. Address: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
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THE CHICKERING PIANO. 
THE CHICKERING PIANO. 


TH E VICTOR in all great contests, and for THe Past Firry-Seven YEARs 
the ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the WorL_p—being copied not 
only by the makers of this country, but of Europe. 


Over Sixty Thousand Made and Sold. 
THE HIGHEST AWARDS fer srqnted, our, Pianos, nthe 


1851; at the Great Exposition in Parts. 1867; at the INTERNATIONAL Exposition in CHILI, 
1875: and at the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 








The Greatest Improvement of the Age in Upright Pianos. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT CHICKERING PIANO 


is away in advance of all coma. in its many points of excellence over all. It has no 
superior nor equal in the world. This is the only piano action that is insensible to atmos- 
pheric changes. 


THE CHICKERING UPRIGHT PIANOS 


are presented to the public as the most perfect instruments of their class in the world, sec- 
ond only in real merit to the Grand Piano-Forte. They are all constructed on our New 
System, which guarantees their standing in tune as well as the Grand Pianos, and supplied 
with our new patent repeating action. which gives to the performer an exceedingly rapid, 
prompt, elastic, and powerful touch, with a tone clear, purg, and sonorous. By the careful 
use of our new arrangement of the Soft Pedal, a perfect Cresendo and Diminuendo can be 
produced, thus adding a most admirable feature to the capability of these instruments. We 
call special attention to our new patent Desk and Fall—most valuable improvements. The 
Upright Piano is, from its size and shape, rapidly becoming the fashionable Piano-Forte of 
America. 

Have a large list of UNPURCHASED testimonials from the highest musical authorities 
in Europe and America, pronouncing the Chickering Piano without a peer as a musical in- 
strument. All persons of vehned musical culture need to have a Chickering Piano. 

Subscribers to THe CHAvTAUQUAN wishing to purchase or examine instruments, are re- 
spectfully invited to visit our warerooms, or send for circular and price lists. 


CHICKERINCGC & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue New York. | 156 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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REQUIRED READING. 
MOSAICS OF HISTORY. 


Ill. 


EGYPT (CONTINUED). 


Five Kinepoms.—The fourth or “pyramid’’ dynasty was 
succeeded at Memphis by the sixth Manethonian dynasty, 
about B. C. 2220. The second and fifth still bore sway at 
this and Elephantine; while wholly new and probably in- 
dependent dynasties now started up at Heracleopolis and 
Thebes. The Memphitic kings lost their preéminence. 
Egypt was broken up into really separate kingdoms, among 
which the Theban gradually became the most powerful. 

The weakness of Egypt, thus parcelled out into five king- 
doms, tempted foreign attack; and, about B. C. 2080, ora 
little later, a powerful enemy entered Lower Egypt from 
the northeast, and succeeded in destroying the Memphite 
kingdom, and obtaining possession of almost the whole 
country below latitude 29°-30°. These were the so-called 
Hyksos, or Shepherd kings, nomads from either Syria or 
Arabia, who exercised with extreine severity all the rights 
of conquerors, burning the cities, razing the temples to the 
ground, exterminating the male Egyptian population, and 
making slaves of the women and children. There is reason 
to believe that at least two Shepherd dynasties (Manetho’s 
fifteenth and sixteenth) were established simultaneously in 
the conquered territory, the fifteenth reigning at Memphis, 
and the sixteenth either in the Delta, or at Avaris (Pelu- 
sium?). Native Egyptian dynasties continued, however, 
to hold much of the country. The ninth (Heracleopotite) 
held the Faioom and the Nile valley southwards as far as 
Hermopolis; the twelfth bore sway at Thebes; the fifth con- 
tinued undisturbed at Elephantine. In the heart, more- 
over, of the Shepherd conquests, a new native kingdom 
sprang up; and the fourteenth (Xoite) dynasty maintained 
itself throughout the whole period of Hyksos ascendency 
in the most central portion of the Delta.* 


THE Hyksos.—-Simultaneously with the irruption of the 
Shepherds occurred an increase of the power of Thebes, 
which, under the monarchs of the twelfth dynasty, the Ses- 
ortasens and Amun-m-hés acquired a paramount authority 
over all Egypt, from the borders of Ethiopia to the neighbor- 
hood of Memphis. The Elephantine and Heracleopolite 
dynasties, though continuing, became subordinate, Even 


* Rawlinsen’s “Ancient History,”’ 
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Heliopolis, below Memphis, owned the authority of these 
powerful monarchs, who held the Sinaitic peninsula, and 
earried their arms into Arabia and Ethiopia. Amun-m-he 
III, who seems to be the Maris (or Lamaris) of Manetho 
and the Moeris of Herodotus, constructed the remarkable 
work in the Faioom known as the Labyrinth. Sesortasen I 
built numerous temples, and erected an obelisk. Architec- 
ture and the arts generally flourished; irrigation was ex- 
tended; and the oppression of lower Egypt under the rude 
Shepherd kings seemed fora considerable time to have aug- 
mented, rather than diminished, the prosperity of the upper 
country. 

But darker days arrived. The Theban monarchs of the 
thirteenth dynasty, less warlike or less fortunate than their 
predecessors, found themselves unable to resist the terrible 
“Shepherds,” and, quitting their capital, fled into Ethiopia, 
while the invaders wreaked their vengeance on the memo- 
rials of the Sesortasens. Probably, after a while, the refu- 
gees returned and took up the position of tributaries, a posi- 
tion which must also have been occupied by all the other 
native monarchs who still maintained themselves, except- 
ing possibly the Xoites, who may have found the marshes 
of the Delta an effectual protection. The complete establish- 
ment of the authority of the ‘‘Shepherds’’ may be dated 
about B. C. 1900. Their dominion lasted till about B.C. 
1525. The seventh and eighth (Memphitic) dynasties, the 
tenth (Heracleopolite), and the seventeenth (Shepherd) be- 
long to this interval. Thisis the darkest period of Egyptian 
history. The “Shepherds” left no mouuments; and during 
nearly three hundred years the very names of the kings are 
unknown to us.* 


The Shepherds were foreigners who came from the East, 
and, in some manner unknown to Manetho, gained the rule 
of Egypt. Those whose kings composed the fifteenth dy- 
nasty were the first and most important. ‘They appear to 
have been Phoenicians, and it is probable that their migra- 
tion into Egypt, and thence at last into Palestine, was part 
of the great movement to which the coming of the Phosni- 
cians from the Erythrwan Sea, and the Philistines from 
Caphtor, belong. It is not impossible that the war of the four 
kings—Chedorlaomer and his allies—was directed against 
the power of the kings of the fifteenth dynasty. Most 
probably the Pharaoh of Abraham was of this line, which 
lived at Memphis, and at the great fort or camp of Avaris 
on the eastern frontier. The period of Egyptian history to 
which the Shepherd invasion should be assigned is a point 
of dispute. It is generally placed after the twelfth dy- 
nasty, for it is argued that this powerful line could not have 
reigned at the same time as one or more Shepherd dynas- 
ties. We are of opinion that this objection is not valid, and 
that the Shepherd invasion was anterior to the twelfth dy- 
nasty. It is not certain that the foreigners were at the out- 
set hostile to the Egyptians, for they may have come jn by 
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marriage, and it is by no means unlikely that they may 
have been long in a position of secondary importance.* 


JOSEPH.—One important and primal reason to be given in 
explanation of the paucity of the inscriptions concerning 
the Hyksos, is found in the fact that the native kings, who 
followed these foreigners, carefully endeavored to obliterate 
all traces of the hated interlopers, and destroyed the monu- 
ments they had erected, or so defaced the inscriptions upon 
them that they are almost indistinguishable. 

Many accumulated reasons might be given for believing 
that Joseph lived during the last years of the reign of the 
Hyksos, but want of space allows but two of the most im- 
portant ones to be noted here. First, by assuming that this 
was the time of Joseph, the dates which are now generally 
accepted as those of the emigration of Jacob into Egypt, 
and of the Exodusof the children of Israel, will be in ac- 
cordance with the Seriptures as found in Exodus xii:40, and 
Genesis xv:13. 

Again, the inscriptions in the tomb of one Baba, at El-Kab, 
speak of a famine lasting many years, which is believed to 
be the same famine with that of Joseph’s time. We again 
quote M. Brugsch-Bey: ‘‘The simple words of the Biblical 
account and the inscription in the tomb of Baba are too 
clear and convincing to leave any room for reproach on the 
ground of possible error. The account in Holy Scripture of 
the elevation of Joseph under one of the Hyksos kings, of 
his life at their court, of the reception of his father and 
brothers in Egypt, with all their belongings, is in complete 
accordance with the manners and customs, as also with the 
place and time.’’+ 


BRILLIANT PERIOD.—A new day breaks upon us with the 
accession té power of Manetho’s eighteenth dynasty, about 
B. C. 1525. A great national novement, headed by Amosis 
(Ames or Aahmes), king of the Thebaid, drove the foreign 
invaders, after a stout conflict, from the soil of Egypt, and, 
releasing the country from the incubus which had so long 
lain upon it, allowed the genius of the people free play. 
The most flourishing period of Egyptian history followed. 
The Theban king, who had led the movement, received as 
his reward the supreme authority over the whole country, a 
right which was inherited by his successors. Egypt was 
henceforth, until the time of the Ethiopic conquest, a single 
centralized monarchy. Contemporary dynasties ceased. 
Egyptian art attained its highest perfection. The great 
temple palaces of Thebes were built. Numerous obelisks 
Internal prosperity led to aggressive wars. 
The Euphrates 


were erected. 
Ethiopia, Arabia, and Syria were invaded. 
was crossed; and a portion of Mesopotamia added to the 


empire.+ 


THE Exopus.—We must here notice the history of the 
Israelites in Egypt with reference to the dynasty of the 
Pharaohs who favored them, and that of their oppressors. 
According to the scheme of biblical chronology, which we 
believe to be the most probable, the whole sojourn 
in Egypt would belong to the period before the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. The Israelites would have come in and 
gone forth during that obscure age, for the history of which 
we have little or no monumental evidence. This would ex- 
plain the absence of any positive mention of them on the 
Egyptian monuments. Some assert that they were an unim- 
portant Arab tribe, and therefore would not be mentioned, 
and that the calamities attending their departure could not 
be commemorated. These two propositions are contradic- 
tory, and the difficulties are unsolved. If, as Lepsius sup- 

*Reginald Stuart Poole, of the British Museum, 
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poses, the Israelites came in under the eighteenth dynasty, 
and went out under the nineteenth; or if, as Bunsen holds, 
they came in under the twelfth, and (after a sojourn of 1,434 
years!) went out under the nineteenth, the oppression in 
both cases falling in a period of which we have abundant 
contemporary monuments, sometimes the records of every 
year, it is impossible that the monuments should be wholly 
silent if the Biblical narrative is true. Let us examine the 
details of that narrative. At the time to which we should 
assign Joseph’s rule, Egypt was under Shepherds, and 
Egyptian kings of no great strength. Since the Pharaoh of 
Joseph must have been a powerful ruler and held Lower 
Egypt, there can be no question that he was, if the dates be 
correct, a Shepherd of the fifteenth dynasty. How does the 
Biblical evidence affect this inference? Nothing is more 
striking throughout the ancient Egyptian inscriptions and 
writings than the bitter dislike of most foreigners, espe- 
cially Easterners. They are constantly spoken of in the 
same terms as the inhabitants of the infernal regions, not 
alone when at war with the Pharaohs, but in the time of 
peace, and in the case of friendly nations. It is a fecling 
alone paralleled in our days by that of the Chinese. The 
accounts of the Greek writers, and the whole history of the 
later period, abundantly confirm this estimate of the preju- 
dice of the Egyptians against foreigners. It seems to us 
perfectly incredible that Joseph should be the minister of 
an Egyptian king. In lesser particulars the evidence is not 
less strong. The Pharaoh of Joseph is a despot, whose will 
is law, who kills and pardons at his pleasure, who not only 
raises a foreign slave to the head of his administration, but 
through his means makes all the Egyptians, except the 
priests, serfs of the crown. The Egyptian kings, on the con- 
trary, were restrained by the laws, shared the publie dislike 
of foreigners, and would have avoided the very policy 
Joseph followed, which would have weakened the attach- 
ment of their fellow-countrymen by the loosening of local 
ties, and complete reducing to bondage of the population, al- 
though it would have greatly strengthened the power of an 
alien sovereign. Pharaoh’s conduct toward Joseph’s family 
points to the same conclusion. He gladly invites the 
strangers, and gives them leave to dwell, not among the 
Egyptians, but in Goshen, where his own cattle seem to 
have been (Gen. xlvi:34, xlvii:6). His acts indicate a fel- 
low feeling, and a desire to strengthen himself against the 
national party. 

The ‘*new king,”’ ‘“‘ which knew not Joseph,” is generally 
thought by those who hold with us as to the previous his- 
tory, to have been an Egyptian, and head of the eighteenth 
dynasty. It seems at first sight extremely probable that 
the king who crushed, if he did not expel, the Shepherds, 
would be the first oppressor of the nation which they pro- 
tected. Plausible as this theory appears, a close examina- 
tion of the Bible-narrative seems to us to overthrow it. We 
read of the new king that: ‘‘ He said unto his people, be- 
hold, the people of the children of Israel (are) more ahd 
mightier than we: come on, let us deal wisely with them, lest 
they multiply, and it come to pass that, when there falleth 
out any war they join also unto our enemies, and fight against 
us, and (so) get them up out of the land.””—Ex. 1:9-10. The 
Israelites are therefore more and stronger than the people of 
the oppressor, the oppressor fears war in Egypt, and that 
the Israelites would join his enemies; he is not able at once 
to adopt open violence, and he therefore uses a subtle sys 
tem to reduce them by making them perform forced labor, 
and soon after takes the stronger measure of killing their 
male children. These conditions point to a divided country 
and a weak kingdom, and cannot, we think, apply te 
the time of the eighteenth and npineteenth dynasties. 
The whole narrative of subsequent events to the 
Exodus is consistent with this conclusion, to which 
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objection. When all Egypt is spoken of, it is not neces- 
sary either in Hebrew or in Egyptian that we should 
suppose the entire country to be strictly intended. If 
we conclude, therefore, that the Exodus most probably 
occurred before the eighteenth dynasty, we have to ascer- 
tain, if possible, whether the Pharaohs of the oppression 
appear to have been Egyptians or Shepherds. The change 
of policy is in favor of their having been Egyptians, but if 
is by no means conclusive, for there is no reason that all the 
foreigners should have had the same feeling toward the 
Israelites, and we have already seen that the Egyptian 
Pharaohs and their subjects seem in general to have been 
friendly to them throughout their history, and that the 
Egyptians were privileged by the law, apparently on this 
It may be questioned whether the friendship of 
if merely a matter of policy, would 


account. 
the two nations, even 
have been as enduring as we know it to have been had the 
Egyptians looked back on their conduct toward the Israel- 
ites as productive of great national calamities, or had the 
Israelites looked back upon the persecution as the work of 
the Egyptians. If the chronology be correc 
decide in favor of the Shepherds. During the time to which 
the events are assigned there were no important lines but 
Lower Egypt, 
and especially its eastern part, must have been in the hands 
of the latter. The land of Goshen was in the eastern part 
of Lower Egypt; it was wholly under the control of the 
oppressors, Whose capital, or royal residence, at least in the 
case of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, lay very near it. Mane- 
tho, according to the transcript of Africanus, speaks of three 


+ 


we can only 


the Theban, and one or more of Shepherds. 


Shepherd dynasties, the fifteenth, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, the last of which, according to the present text, was 
of Shepherds and Thebans, but this is probably incorrect, 
and the dynasty should rather be considered as of Shepherds 
alone. 
passage in Isaiah, however, which has been strangely over- 


It is difficult to choose between these three. A 


looked, seems to afford an indication which narrows the 
choice: 
sojourn there; and the Assyrian oppressed them without 
cause”? (lii:4). 
Assyrian, and therefore not of the fifteenth dynasty, which, 
according to Manetho, in the epitomes, was of Phoenicians, 


‘“My people went down aforetime into Egypt to 


This indicates that the oppressor was an 


and opposed to the Assyrians (./os. C. Apion, 1:14). Amgng } 


the names of kings of this period in the royal Turin Papyrus 
(Ed. Wilkinson) are two which appear to be Assyrian, so 
that we may reasonably suppose that some of the foreign 
rulers were of that race. It is net possible at present to | 
decide whether they were of the sixteenth or the seventeenth 
dynasty. 1t can not be objected to the explanation we have 
offered that the title ‘‘Pharaoh”’ is applied to the kings 
connected with the Israelites, and that they must therefore 
have been natives, for it is almost certain that at least some 
of the Shepherd kings were Egyptianized, like Joseph, who | 
received an Egyptian name, and Moses, who was supposed 
by the daughters of Jethro to be an Egyptian (Ex. ii:19). 
It has been urged by the oppovents of the chronological 
schemes that place the exodus before the latter part of the 
fourteenth century B. C., that the conquests of the Pharaohs 
of the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth dynasties would 
have involved collisions with the Israelites, had they been 
in those times already established in Palestine, whereas 
neither the Bible nor the monuments of Egypt indicate any 
such event. It has been overlooked by the advocates of the 
rabbinical date of the Exodus that the absence of any Pales- 
tinian names, except that of the Philistines, in the list of | 
peoples and places subject to these Pharaohs, and in the 
records of their wars, entirely destroys their argument, for | 
While it shows that they did not conquer Palestine, it makes 
itimpossible for us to decide on Egyptian evidence whether 
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the Hebrews were then in that country or pot. Shishak’s 
list, on the contrary, presents several well-known names of 
towns in Palestine, besides that of the kingdom of Judah. 
The policy of the Pharaohs, as previously explained, is the 
key to their conduct toward the Israelites. At the same 
time the character of the portions of the Bible relating to 
this period prevents our being sure that the Egyptians may 
not have passed through the country, and even put the 
Israelites to tribute. It is illustrative of the whole question 
under consideration, that in the most flourishing days of 
the sole kingdom of Israel, a Pharaoh shoald have marched 
unopposed into Palestine and captured the Canaanite city, 
Gezer, at no great distance from Jerusalem, and that this 
should be merely incidentally mentioned at a later time in- 
stead of being noticed in the regular course of the narrative 
(1 K. ix:15-16).* 





DECLINE OF THE MONARCHY BEGINS WITH TWENTIETH 
DyNnasry.—The decline of Egypt under the twentieth dy- 
nasty is very marked. We can ascribe it to nothing but in- 
ternal decay—a decay proceeding mainly from those nat- 
ural causes which are always at work, compelling nations 
and races, like individuals, after they have reached matur- 
ity, to sink in vital force, to become debilitated, and finally 
to perish. Under the nineteenth dynasty, Egypt reached 
her highest pitch of greatness, internal and external; under 
the twentieth she rapidly sank, alike in military power, in 
artistic genius, and in taste. For a space of almost two 
centuries, from about B. C. 1170 to 990, she scarcely under- 
took a single important enterprise; her architectural efforts 
during the whole of this time were mean, and her art with- 
out spirit or life. Subsequently, in the space between B. C. 
990 and the Persian conquest, B. C. 525, she experienced one 
or two “revivals;’’? but the reaction on these occasions, be- 
ing spasmodie and foreed, exhausted rather than recruited 
her strength; nor did the efforts made, great as they were, 
suffice,to do more than check for a while the decadence 
which they could not avert. 

Among the special causes which produced this unusually 
rapid decline, the foremost place must be assigned to the 
spirit of caste, and particularly to the undue predominance 
of the sacerdotal order. It is true that castes, in the strict 
sense of the word, did not exist in Egypt, since a son was 
not absolutely compelled to follow his father’s profession. 
But the separation of classes was so sharply and clearly de- 
fined, the hereditary descent of professions was so much 
the rule, that the system closely approximated to that 
which has been so long established in India, and whieh pre- 
vails there at the present day. It had, in fact, all the evils 
[t discouraged progress, advance, improvement; 
it repressed personal ambition; it produced deadness, flat- 
ness, dull and tame uniformity. The priestly influence, 
which pervaded all ranks from the highest to the lowest, 
was used to maintain a conventional standard, alike in 
thought, in art. and in manners. Any tendency to deviate 
from the set forms of the old religion, that at any time 
showed itself, was sternly checked. The inclination of art 
to become naturalistic was curbed and subdued. All inter- 
course with foreigners, which might have introduced changes 
of manners, was forbidden. The aim was to maintain 
things at a certain set level, which was fixed and unaltera- 
ble. But, as ‘von progredi est regredi,’”’ the result of re- 
pressing all advance and improvement was to bring about a 


of caste. 


rapid and general deterioration. 
The decline of the monarchy advanced now with rapid 


strides. On the death of Takelot IT, a disintegration of the 
kingdom seenis to have taken place. While the Bubastite 
line was carried on in a third Pisham (or Pishai), and a 
fourth Sheshonk, a rival line, Manetho’s twenty-third dy- 
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nasty, sprang up at Tanis, and obtained the chief power. 
The kings of this line, who are four in number, are wholly 
undistinguished.* 


ASSYRIAN CONQUEST OF EGypt.—It.appears that between 
B. C. 730 and 665, Egypt was conquered twice—first by 
the Ethiopians, and then, within about sixty years, by the 
Assyrians. The native Egyptian army had grown to be 
weak and contemptible, from a practice, which sprang up 
under the Sheshonks, of employing mainly foreign troops 
in military expeditions. There was also (as has been ob- 
served already) a general decline of the national spirit, 
which made submission to a foreign yoke less galling than 
it would have been at any earlier date.* 


INDEPENDENCE UNDER THE TWENTY-SIXTH DYNASTY. 
—It is difficult to say at what exact time the yoke of 
Assyria was thrown off. Psammetichus (Psamatiki), who 
seems to have succeeded his father, Nechoh, or to have 
been associated by him, almost immediately after his 
(Nechoh’s) establishment as viceroy at Asshur-bani-pal, 
counted his reign from the abdication of Tirhakah, as if he 
had from that time been independent and sole king. But 
there can be little doubt that in reality for several years he 
was merely one ef many rulers, all equally subject to the 
great monarch of Assyria. The revolt, which he headed, 
may have happened in the reign of Asshur-bani-pal; but, 
more probably, it fell in that of his successor. Perhaps its 
true cause was the shattering of Assyrian power by the in- 
vasion of the Scyths, about B. C. 632. Psammetichus, by 
the aid of Greek mercenaries, and (apparently) after some 
opposition from his brother viceroys, made himself inde- 
pendent and established his dominion over the whole of 
Egypt. Native rule was thus restored after nearly a cen- 
tury of foreign domination.* 


ConcLusIoN.—It is not necessary here to give an outline 
of the subsequent history of Egypt. The relation of Egypt 
and Palestine during the period from the accession of the 
first Ptolemy until the age of the Apostles is full of interest, 
but it does not offer any serious difficulties. It would not 
be within the province of this article to enter upon a gen- 
eral consideration of the prophecies relating to Egypt: we 
must, however, draw the reader’s attention to their remark- 
able fulfillment. The visitor to the country needs not to be 
reminded of them: everywhere he is struck by the precision 
with which they have come to pass. We have already 
spoken of the physical changes which have verified to the 
letter the words of Isaiah. In like manner we recognize, for 
instance, in the singular disappearance of the city of Mem- 
phis and its temples in a country where several primeval 
towns yet stand, and scarce any ancient site is unmarked 
by temples, the fulfillment of the words of Jeremiah: ‘‘Noph 
shall be waste and desolate without an inhabitant”’ (xlvi:19) 
and those of Ezekiel, ‘“Thus saith the Lord God; I will also 
destroy the idols, and I will cause (their) images to cease 
out of Noph’”’ (xxx:13). Not less signally are words im- 
mediately following the last quotation—‘‘ and there shall 
be no more a prince of the land of Egypt,’’—fulfilled in 
the history of the country, for from the second Persian con- 
quest, more than two thousand years ago, until our own 
days, not one native ruler has occupied the throne.+ 





CARTHAGE. 


The history of Carthage may be conveniently divided 
into three periods—the first, extending from the foundation 
of the city to the commencement of the wars with Syracuse, 
B. C. 850 to 480; the next from the first attack on Syracuse 
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to the breaking out of war with Rome, B. C. 480 to 264; 
and the third from the commencement of the Roman wars 
to their termination by the destruction of Carthage, B. 
C. 264 to 146.* 


FIRST PERIOD. 


FouNDATION.—The foundation of Carthage, which was 
mentioned in the Tyrian histories, belonged to the time of 
Pygmalion, the son of Matgen, who seems to have reigned 
from about B. C. 871 to 824. The colony appears to have 
taken its rise, not from the mere commercial spirit in which 
other Tyrian settlements on the same coast had originated, 
but from political differences. Still, its relations with the 
mother city were, from first to last, friendly; though the 
bonds of union were under the Pheenician system of coloniza- 
tion even weaker and looser than under the Greek. The site 
chosen for the settlement was a peninsula, projecting east- 
ward into the gulf of Tunis, and connected with the main- 
land toward the west by an isthmus about three miles 
across. Here were some excellent land-locked harbors, a 
position easily defensible, and a soil which was fairly fertile. 
The settlement was made with the good-will of the natives 
who understood the benefits of commerce, and gladly let to 
the new-comers a portion of their soil at a fixed rent. For 
many years the place must have been one of small impor- 
tance, little (if at all) superior to Utica or Hadrumetum; but 
by degrees an advance was made, and within a century or 
two from the date of her foundation, Carthage had become 
a considerable power, had shot ahead of all the other 
Pheenician settlements in these parts, and had acquired a 
large and valuable dominion.* 


No account of Carthage would be complete which should 
pass by in silence the legend related by the old chronicles, 
and adorned by the verse of Virgil; how Dido, or Flissa, 
the daughter of a king of Tyre, escaped from the power of 
her brother Pygmalion, with the treasures for the sake of 
which he had murdered her husband, and with a band of 
noble Tyrians who shared her flight; how, having touched 
at Cyprus, and carried off thence eighty maidens to be the 
wives of her followers in their future home, she arrived at 
a spot on the eoa8t of Africa marked out by nature for the 
site of a mighty city; how she entered into a treaty with 
the natives, and purchased from them, for an annual trib- 
ute, as much land as could be covered with a bull’s hide, 
but craftily cut the hide into the thinnest strips possible, 
and so enclosed a space of twenty-two stadia, and on this 
ground built her city, which afterward, as the place grew, 
became the citadel, and retained in its name Byrsa (a bull's 
hide), the memory of a bargain which, however mythical, 
has many a counterpart for deceitfulness in later times; how, 
in the laying of the foundations of the city, its future power 
was presaged through the discovery, first of the head of a 
bull, and afterwards of that of a horse, a still better omen; 
how,the city grew by the influx of colonists from the sur- 
rounding country, and by the friendship of the older Phe- 
nician settlements, especially Utica; how its growing pop- 
ularity ,excited the envy of Hiarbas, king of the sur- 
rounding Libyans, who offered Dido the choice of war or 
marriage; how, debarred from the latter alternative by her 
vow of fidelity to her late husband, but urged to embrace it 
by the importunities of her people, she stabbed herself to 
death before their eyes, on a funeral pyre, which she had 
erected to her husband’s honor; and how the Carthaginians 
enrolled her among their deities. Based as this legend 
plainly is ,in part at least, on old traditions, it cqgntains some 
points worthy of notice. It testifies to the Tyrian origin of 
the city, and to its inferiority in point of time to Utica and 
other Pheenician cities on the coast; it indicates that the 
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‘ ¢mpulse which originated the colony was not merely com- 
mercial activity, but civil dissension; it describes the rela- 
tions of the new colony to the natives and older colonists in 
a manner perfectly consistent with later history, as to the 
occupation of the country by a comparatively civilized race 
of Libyans, from whom the land for the city was acquired, 
not by conquest, but by a peaceful bargain, the tribute for 
which continued to be paid in the time of recorded history ; 
and as to the friendship and support of the older colonies.* 


GrowtH.—The steps of the advance are somewhat diffi- 
cult totrace. It would seem, however, that unlike the other 
Pheenician colonies, and unlike the Pheenician cities of the 
Asiatic mainland themselves, Carthage aimed from the first 
at uniting a land with a sea dominion. The native tribes 
in the neighborhood of the city, originally nomads, were 
early won to agricultural occupations; Carthaginian colo- 
nies were thickly planted among them; intermarriages be- 
tween the colonists and the native races were encouraged ; 
and a mixed people grew up in the fertile territory south 
and southwest of Carthage, known as Liby-Phcenices, who 
adopted the language and habits of the immigrants, and 
readily took up the position of faithful and attached subjects. 
Beyond the range of territory thus occupied, Carthaginian 
influence was further extended over a large number of pure 
African tribes, of whom some applied themselves to agri- 
culture, while the majority preserved their old nomadic 
mode of life. These tribes, like the Arabs in the modern 
Algeria, were held in a loose and almost nominal subjec- 
tion; but still were reckoned as, in a certain sense, Cartha- 
ginian subjects, and no doubt contributed to the resources 
of the empire. The proper territory of Carthage was re- 
garded as extending southward as far as the lake Triton, 
and westward to the river Tusca, which divided Zeugitana 
from Numidia, thus nearly coinciding with the modern 
beylik of Tunis.* 


ExTENT.—But these limits were far from contenting the 
ambition of the Carthaginians. From the compact and 
valuable territory above described, they proceeded to bring 
within the scope of their influence the tracts which lay be- 
yond it eastward and westward. The authority of Carthage 
came gradually to be acknowledged by all the coast-tribes 
between the Tusca and the Pillars of Hercules, as well as 
by the various nomad races between Lake Triton and the 
territory of Cyrene. Inthe former tract numerous settle- 
ments were made, and a right of marching troops along the 
shore was claimed and exercised. From the latter only, 
commercial advantages were derived; but these were prob- 
ably of considerable importance.+ 


Navy.—The naval power of Carthage must have dated 
from the foundation of the city; for, as the sea in ancient 
times swarmed with pirates, an extensive commerce re- 
quired and implies the possession of a powerful navy. For 
several centuries the great Phoenician settlement must have 
been almost undisputed mistress of the western and central 
Mediterranean, the only approach toa rival being Tyrrhenia, 
which was, however, decidedly inferior. The officers and 
sailors in the fleets were mostly native Carthaginians, 
while the rowers were mainly slaves, whom the state bred 
or bought for the purpose. 

COoMMERCE.—The extent of Carthaginian commerce is un- 
certain; but there can be little doubt that it reached, at any 
rate, to the following places: In the north, Cornwall and 
the Scilly Islands; in the east, Phcenicia; toward the 
west, Madeira, the Canaries, and the coast of Guinea; 
toward the south, Fezzan. It was chiefly a trade by which 
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Carthage obtained the commodities that she needed—wine, 
oil, dates, salt fish, silphium, gold, tin, lead, salt, ivory, 
precious stones, and slaves, exchanging against them her 
own manufactures, textile fabrics, hardware, pottery, orna- 
ments for the person, harnes# for horses, tools, etc. But 
it was also to aconsiderable extent a carrying trade, whereby 
Carthage enabled the nations of Western Europe, West- 
ern Asia, and the interior of Africa to obtain respectively 
each other’s products. It was in part a land, in part a sea 
traffic. While the Carthaginian merchants scoured the 
seas in al] directions in their trading vessels, caravans di- 
rected by Carthaginian enterprise penetrated the great 
desert, and brought to Carthage from the south and he 
southeast the products of those far off regicns Upper 
Egypt, Cyrene, the oases of the Sahara, Fezzau, perhaps 
Ethiopia and Bornou, carried on in this way a traffic with 
the great commercial emporium. By sea her commerce 
was especially with Tyre, with her own colonies, with the 
nations of the Western Mediterranean, with the tribes of 
the African coast, from the Pillars of Hercules to the Bight 
of Benin, and with the remote barbarians of Southwestern 
Albion.* 
SECOND PERIOD. 

INVASION OF SictLty.—The desire of the Carthaginians 
to obtain complete possession of Sicily is in no way strange 
or surprising. Their prestige rested mainly on their mari- 
time supremacy; and this supremacy was open to question, 
so long as the large island which lay closest to them and 
most directly opposite to their shores was mainly, or even to 
any great extent, under the influence of aliens. The settle- 
ment of the Greeks in Sicily, about B. (. 750 to 700, preceded 
the rise of the Carthaginians to greatness; and it must have 
been among the earliest objects ofambition of the last named 
people, after they became powerful, to drive Hellenes from 
the island. It would seem, however, that no great expedi- 
tion had been made prior to B. C. 480. Till then Carthage 


t had been content to hold the western corner of the island 


only, and to repulse intruders into that region, like Dorieus. 
But in B. C. 480, when the expedition of Xerxes gave full 
occupation to the bulk of the Greek nation, Carthage con- 
ceived that the time was come at which she might expect 
to attack the Greeks of Sicily with success, and to conquer 
them before they could receive succor from the mother 
country. Accordingly a vast army was collected, and under 
Hamilear, son of Mago, a great attack was made, but the 
victory of Gelo, tyrant of Syracuse, at Himera, completely 
frustrated the expedition. Hamilecar fell or slew himself. 
The invading army was withdrawn, and Carthage consented 
to conclude an ignominious peace.* 


SECOND INVASION OF Sicity.—The check thus received 
induced the Carthaginians to suspend for a while their de- 
signs against the coveted island. Attention was turned to 
the consolidation of their African power; and under Hanni- 
bal, Hasdrubal and Sappho, grandsons of Mago and neph- 
ews of Hamilcar, the native Libyan tribes were reduced to 
more complete dependence, and Carthage was released from 
a tribute which she had hitherto paid as an acknowledge- 
ment that the site on which she stood was Libyan ground. 
A contest was also carried on with the Greek settlement of 
Cyrene, which terminated to the advantage of Carthage. 
Anticipated danger from the excessive influence of the fam- 
ily of Mago was guarded against by the creation of the Great 
Council of Judges, before whom every general had to ap- 
pear on his return from an expedition. 

It was seventy years after their first ignominious failure 
when the Carthaginians once more invaded Sicily in force. 
Invited by Egesta to assist her against Selinus, they crossed 
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ever with a vast fleet and army, under the command of Han- 
nibal, the grandson of Hamilear, B. C. 409, destroyed Seli- 
nus and Himera, defeated the Greeks in several battles, and 
returned home in triumph. This first success was followed 
by wars (1) with Dionysius], tyrant of Syracuse; (2) with 
Dionysius II and Timoleon; and (3) with Agathocles.* 


Resutt.—The ultimate issue of these campaigns was in 
favor of the Carthaginians, whose conquest of the island 
seemed about to be completed, when the invasion of Pyr- 
rhus effected a brief diversion, B. C. 277-275. His retreat 
seemed to leave the Carthaginians, at length, free to snatch 
the prize, which they had coveted as their first foreign con- 
quest, and had so perseveringly pursued. But the Roman 
eagle was already watching the same rich prize from the 
other bank of the narrow straits; the affair of Messana and 
the Mamertines gave a pretext for interposition; and the 
Janding of a Roman host in Sicily, B. C. 264, sealed the fate 
both of the island and of Carthage.+ 


THIRD PERIOD. 


WARS WITH RomME.—The circumstances of the struggle 
with Pyrrhus, and the southern Italians, had forced Rome 
to become to some extent a maritime power. As she grad- 
ually mastered Italy, it became necessary te protect her 
eoasts, exposed as they were to attack from Epirus, from 
Sicily, from Carthage, even from Greece, as experience 
showed. Accordingly a fleet began to be formed as early as 
B. C. 338, which received constant additions, and had by 
the year B. C. 267 acquired such importance that four 
“‘queestors of the fleet’’ (quesiores classici) were then ap- 
pointed, and stationed at different ports of Italy, with the 
special object of guarding the coasts and keeping the marine 
in an efficient condition. But this new tendency on the 
part of the great Italian state could not fail to provoke the 
jealousy of the chief maritime power of the Western Med- 
iterranean—Carthage—whose policy it had always been to 
oppose the establishment of any naval rival in the waters 
which she regarded as herown. Thus, unfriendly feelings, 
arising out of a consciousness of clashing interests, had for 
some time been growing up between Carthage and Rome. 
Temporarily suspended during the height of the Pyrrhic war, 
when a common danger for a while drew the two states to- 
gether, they burst out at its close in greater force than ever; 
and nothing was needed but a decent pretext, in order that 
the two lukewarm allies should become open and avowed 
enemies.* 


First Punic War.—The first Punic War was a contest 
for the dominion of Sicily. Though virtually decided in its 
second and third years by Hiero’s adhesion to the Romans, 
B. C. 263, and by the fall of Agrigentum, B. C. 262, the great 
resources of Carthage prolonged it for twenty-three years, 
B. C. 264-41, and it was only brought to a elose by the ex- 
haustion of her finances. Besides the loss of Sicily, it cost 
her the dominion of the West Mediterranean, and placed 
Rome on more than an equality with her as a naval power.+ 


IMPORTANCE OF THE WAR.—The great importance of this 
war was, that it forced Rome to become a first-rate naval 
power. Though the Romans did not during its course obtain 
the complete mastery of the sea, they showed themselves fully 
a match for the Carthaginians on the element of which they 


had scarcely any previous experience. , Their land force be- | 
ing much superior to that of Carthage, and their resources | 
not greatly inferior, it became tolerably apparent that suc- | 


cess would ultimately rest with them. Their chief defi- 


eiency was in generalship, wherein their commanders were | 
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decidedly surpassed, not only by the Carthaginian patriot 
Hamilear, but even the mercenary Xanthippus. Here the 
Roman system was principally to blame, whereby the com- 
manders were changed annually, and the same person was 
expected to be able to command equally well both by land 
and by sea. Carthage continued her commanders in office, 
and had separate ones for the land and sea service. Even 
Carthage, however, was unwise enough to deprive herself 
of the services of many an experienced captain by the bar- 
barous practice of putting to death any general or admiral 
who experienced a reverse.* 


SEconD Punic WAR.—The Carthaginians, at first under 
the command of the brave Hamilcar Bareas, and after his 
death under that of the prudent Hasdrubal, extended their 
conquests into the richly metalliferous region of South 
Spain, and established an admirable military station in New 
Carthage (Carthagena.) This aroused the fear and envy of 
the Romans, and induced them to enter into a defensive al- 
liance with the Greek colony of Saguntum, on the eastern 
coast of Spain. Hasdrubal soon died, and his place was sup- 
plied by Hamilcar’s son, Hannibal, who was then twenty- 
five years of age, and who joined the courage and military 
talents of his father to the prudence of his predecessor, and 
who, whilst yet a boy, had sworn eternal hatred against the 
Romans upon the paternalaltar. Eager to measure himself 
against the Romans, he laid siege to the confederate town of 
Saguntum. It was in vain that the Roman envoys warned 
him to desist; he referred them to the Carthaginian Senate, 
but in the meanwhile pressed the town so closely that he 
took it in eight months. The most resolute of the inhabi- 
tants collected their goods together in the market-place, set 
them on fire, and threw themselves into the flames; the 
others died by the sword of the enemy, or beneath the ruins 
of their houses. Saguntum was reduced to a heap of rub- 
bish. The Roman embassy, when too late, declared war on 
Carthage.t+ 


ISSUE OF SECOND PUNIC WaAR.—The issue of the Second 
Punic War wes determined by the dauntless resolution and 
the internal vigor of Rome. She had opposed to her the 
most consummate general of antiquity; a state as populous 
and richer in resources than her own; a veteran army; a 
possible combination of various powerful allies; above all, an 
amount of disaffection among her own subjects, the extent 
of which could not be estimated beforehand, but which was 
at any rate sure to be considerable. Three battles showed 
that Hannibal was irresistible in the field, and taught the 
Romans to avoid general engagements. The third was fol- 
lowed by a wide-spread defection of the Roman subject-al- 
lies. All Italy from Samnium and Campania southwards 
passed over to the side of Hannibal. But the rest of the fed- 
eration stood firm. Not a Latin deserted to the enemy. 
Central Italy, from sea to sea, held to Rome. She had the 
resources of Etruria, Umbria, Picenum, Sabina, Latium, te 
draw upon, besides her own. By immense efforts, includ- 
ing the contraction of a large national debt, she contrived to 
maintain her ground, and gradually to reduce Hannibal to 
the defensive. The alliances by which: Hannibal sought to 
better his position, with Syracuse, B. C. 215, and with Philip 
of Macedon, B. C. 216, did him scant service, Rome in each 
case meeting the new enemy on his own ground, and there 
keeping him fully employed. The hopes ofa successful issue 
to Carthage then rested upon the junetion of the second 
army of Spain, under Hasdrubal, with the reduced force of 
Hannibal in Italy, a junction frustrated by the pattle of the 
Metaurus, which was thus the turning-point of the war. 
After this reverse, the transfer of the -war into Africa was & 
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matter of course; and this transfer rendered necessary the 
yecall of Hannibal from Italy and the relinquishment of all 
the great hopes which his glorious enterprise had excited. 
There remained just a possibility that in a last pitehed bat- 
tle on his native soil, Hannibal’s genius might re-establish 
thesuperiority of the Carthaginian arms. But the battle of 
Zama removed this final chance. Hannibal met in Scipio 
Africanus a general, not indeed his equal, but far superior 
to any of those with whom he had been previously engaged ; 
and his troops being mostly of inferior quality, he suffered, 
through no fault of his own, the great defeat which rendered 
further resistance impossible. Carthage, after Zama, be- 
eame a dependent Roman ally.* 


THIRD Punic WAR.—After this it could not be doubted 
that the tongue of Cato uttered the decree of fate as much as 
the voice of hatred, in the celebrated sentence Carthago 
delenda est. Amidst the conflicts which Rome had yet be- 
fore her in the East, Carthage, fallen as she was, and though 
daily suffering more and more from the encroachments of 
Masinissa (Africa) might yet be troublesome if not formid- 
able. Thechance of such a danger was exaggerated in the 
reports carried back to Rome by Cato from his embassy to 
settle the disputes with Masinissa, his failure in which 
added the stimulus of personal resentment to the hatred 
which his party bore to Carthage; and the pretext of the 
armed resistance, to which Masinissa at length drove the 
Carthaginians, was eagerly seized for commencing the 
Third Punic War. The affecting story of that heroic strug- 
gle almost obliterates the memory of the faults for which 
Carthage was now doomed to suffer.+ 


It wasa struggle into which Carthage entered purely from 
a feeling of despair—because the terms offered to her—the de- 
struction of the city and the removal of the people to anin- 
land situation—were such that death seemed preferable to 
them. The resistance made was gallant and prolonged, 
though at no time was there any reasonable hope of success. 
Carthage was without ships, without allies, almost without 
arms, since she had recently surrendered armor and weapons 
for 200,000 men. Yet she maintained the unequal fight for four 
years, exhibiting a valor and an inventiveness worthy of 
her best days. At length, in B. C. 146, the Romans under 
Scipio Zmilianus, forced their way into the town, took_it 
almost house by house, fired it in all directions, and ended 
by levelling it with the ground. The Carthaginian territory 
was then made into the ‘‘Province of Africa;’’ a land tax 
and poll tax were imposed; and the seat of government was 
fixed at Utica.* 
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RAPHAEL’S TRANSFIGURATION. 

The best system of the philosophy of art distinguishes 
three important periods of art—three phases of art which 
differ radically from each other. These are the forms of 
Symbolic, Classic, and Romantic art. These correspond, 
respectively, to Oriental or Asiatic, the art of Greece and 
Rome, and Christian art. In symbolic art we see the por- 
trayal of the struggle of spirit against rude, unconscious mat- 
ter and foree—a vain, impotent struggle, as it is represented 
by the Orientals. For Asia does not reach the idea of the 
Divine-human, but conceives the divine as something so 
far off and elevated above the finite that there is no recon- 
tiliation possible for the human being. There is a great 
erushing might that overwhelms the individual. 





Classic art, as we find it in Greece, is the opposite of Ori- 
ental art. It conceives the soul in the body as free, as not 
restrained by its limbs, but as expressed by them. All is 
gracefulness; nowhere any external constraint that shall 
compress the free limbs and make them assume other 
shapes than those which are graceful—attitudes voluntarily 
taken, as it were. Even a group of wrestlers, a dying glad- 
iator, a father and his two sonsenmeshed in the living folds 
of fearful serpents, a Niobe and her children, wincing under 
the strokes of an avenging Apollo, or reclining in death af- 
ter the blows have fallen—even such spectacles are made by 
the Greek artist to display graceful attitudes only. There 
is an invincible elasticity of soul which will not surrender 
to fate, a stubborn determination to express bodily freedom 
even in the last struggles. Oriental art never reaches this 
expression of freedom in the body; it is always an expres- 
sion of the inadequacy of the might of spirit to subdue and 
render pliant its bodily investiture—it is embarrassed by 
the too great opposition of matter. Classic art exhibits 
complete freedom in the body ; Romantic art, freedom from 
the body: this was the statement made in our introductory 
article. Romaatic or Christian art finds the body inadequate 
to express the higher freedom of the soul which comes of 
faith in Christ—freedom which comes from the union of the 
soul with its personal First Cause. It is not the oppressive 
weight of the body that crushes the soul beneath its load, 
as in India; it is rather the insignificancy of matter, the ut- 
ter worthlessness and impotency of it that is expressed. 

It is this peculiarity of Romantic art that renders it ade- 
quate for tlfe representation of Christian thoughts and sen- 
timents. It is the portrayal of the celestial virtues of hope, 
faith, and love, rather than the cardinal virtues ‘temper- 
ance, justice, prudence, and fortitude), which Romantic art 
chiefly aims to accomplish. 

The life of Christ furnishes a great variety of situations 
that are specially adapted for this species of presentation. 
There are five great crises in his life which become the 
favorite themes of the painter. These are: 

I. Christ’s infancy; including the scenes of his birth and 
such as represent the Madonna and Child. 

II. The Transfiguration. 

Ill. The scenes of his betrayal, including as most im- 
portant, the Last Supper, and the scene in Gethsemane. 

IV. The Crucifixion; including all its phases: the Bear- 
ing of the Cross, the Descent from the Cross, and also the 
trial and the scourging, and whatever else appertains to his 
last suffering. 

Vv. The Resurrection, including, likewise, the appear- 
ance to various disciples, and the final aseension into- 
heaven. 

There are many scenes from his life which constitute a 
circle of subordinate themes for painting; these are, chiefly, 
his miracles. But it remains perennially of the highest in- 
terest to man to contemplate the manifestation of the love 
of God toward him in the form of (1) helpless infancy ; (2) 
of complete purification, clarification, or sanctification of 
the flesh through spiritual elevation, so that the body seems 
transfigured and to shine like the sun; (3) the manifestation 
of divine forgiveness and love, even when betrayed by man 
—the Divine-human suffering the sharpest pangs at the 
treachery of one from whom he had expected help and ad- 
herence even in trial; (4) the ignominious death in com- 
pany with criminals, the Divine-human dying for man; (5) 
the evidence of immortality in the resurrection and ascension. 

Let us now begin the study of one of the most wonderful 
of the works of Romantic art—Raphael’s Transfiguration. 

The student should be provided with a good eagraving, or 
a good photograph—the photographs are more apt to be 
good than the engravings; for the photographs are mostly 
from the excellent engraving of Raphael Morghen. 
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In order to present in the strongest contrast the weakness 
of mortals and the divine power of Christ, Raphael has un- 
dertaken to unite two scenes that are represented as hap- 
pening in succession, in the ninth chapter of Luke. Mat- 
thew and Mark, however, have not fixed the times of the 
two events, and perhaps Raphael thought that they were 
intended to be understood as contemporary by these evan- 
gelists. At all events he has placed in the lower part of 
the picture, the scene of the healing of the child possessed 
of an unclean spirit, while in the upper part he has pre- 
sented the scene of the transfiguration itself. The event is 
represented as taking place upon Mount Tabor. Raphael 
supposes that Christ had gone with the twelve disciples to 
this mountain, and, ascending it near to the top, left nine 
of the twelve by themselves, and retiring toward the highest 
elevation with his three favorite ones, the wonderful event 
transpires. Meanwhile a family with a child ‘‘ possessed of 
an unclean spirit,’’ and having seen the Masier and his dis- 
ciples ascend the mountain, followed them, and came up to 
the nine disciples, beseeching them to heal the child. The 
nine disciples look on with sympathy in their looks, but are 
unable to respond to the agonized appeal of the parents and 
relatives. They point significantly in the direction in which 
Christ and the three have gone, and, indeed, make some show 
of going after Christ to recall him to the scene where there 
is so great: need for his all-healing presence. 

At the left hand of the upper part of the picture there are 
represented two saints—Julian and Lawrence—reminding us 
that Raphael sought to honor his patron, Cardinal Giulio de 
Medici, by suggesting in these his father and uncle, Julian 
and Lawrence of Medici (St. Lawrence suggesting the 
uncle ‘‘ Lorenzo the Magnificent,” and St. Julian sug- 
gesting the ill-fated Giuliano de Medici, the cardinal’s 
father). We shall have something to say of the sugges- 
tions which Raphael has indicated in the attitude of these 
saints. They evidently help to connect the upper part of 
the picture with the lower. It has been supposed by many 
superficial observers that the picture is defective in unity— 
the uppef part being detached from the lower and almost a 
separate, independent picture. The two figures at the left 
are in the attitude of praying for Christ’s mediation for the 
suffering family below. One of them points with mute sup- 
plication to the family while the other one prays for the 
same object. We shall discover many other very strong 
links connecting the two parts of the picture, and in the end 
find ourselves forced to conclude, I trust, that the picture is 
& Unity in the highest sense of the term. 

Let us study the several groups that compose the picture: 
Above, the most prominent figure, the one that fills the eye 
at first glance, is the form of Christ, floating toward the 
light. On the right, Moses appears in strong contrast to 
Elias on the left. In the former, we see the law-giver sup- 
porting in his arms the tables of the law; in the latter, we 
see the fiery, eagle-eyed prophet. 

Beneath the three floating figures, and prostrate on the 
ground, are the three disciples, easily recognized as John, 
James, and Peter. The one on the right who bends his 
head so gracefully down to shield his eyes from the over- 
powering light, is John. On the left hand James prostrates 
his face to the ground in his humility. Peter, the bold one, 
seems as if determined to gaze on the splendor itself. He 
looks direct toward Christ, but, alas, has mistaken his 
powers of endurance; he is obliged to cover his eyes by a 
hasty, involuntary movement of his hand. 

Below the mountain top, in the shadow, as it were, the 
two groups meet—on the left, the nine disciples; on the 
right, the family with the demoniac. It is not difficult, in 
Raphael Morghen’s engraving, to make out the different re- 
latives. The boy is supported and partly pushed forward 
by his father, whose haggard face and wild look show us a 











person with predisposition to insanity, as we should say. 
Kneeling at the boy’s right, is the mother whose fine Greek 
features show traces of anxiety and care, having endured 
much sorrow because of this evil that is upon her son. In 
the foreground is the mother’s sister whose gestures indicate 
a degree of impatience at the delay of the disciples to render 
the aid solicited. Back farther, in the shade of the moun- 
tain, appears the aged face of the mother’s father and nearer 
to the mother is her brother. The mother’s side of the 
family seem of a fair type, well-balanced and healthy. The 
father’s brother, standing in the rear of the father, judging 
by his features and gestures, is a weak-minded person. Per- 
haps that other face near by, looking so simple, is that of 
the father’s sister. No grand-parent on the father’s side is 
seen—it is rare that we see aged people of the temperament 
which the father exhibits. 

The disciples are equally easy to identify. The one at 
the left and front, who has been reading the Scriptures and 
still holds them in his right hand, is Andrew; you can see 
the family resemblance in his face to Peter’s in the upper 
part.ofthe picture. Julas at the extreme left, can not be 
mistaken. Matthew looks over the shoulder of Bartholo- 
mew, who is pointing to the demoniac. Thomas, distin- 
guished by his youthful appearance, bends over toward the 
boy with a look of intense interest. Simon, kneeling be- 
tween Thomas and Bartholomew, is indicating to the 
mother the absence of the Master with his left hand. Philip, 
whose face is turned toward Judas, is pointing to the scene 
on the Mount, although it is invisible from the place where 
he stands. He appears to be suggesting to Judas the pro- 
priety of going for the absent Master. James, the son of 
Alpheus, resembles Christ in features, and stands behind 
Jude, his brother, who points up to the Mount while look- 
ing at the father. These two disciples are related to the 
family of Christ, and therefore, generally, are made to have 
a likeness to Christ by Italian painters. 

We have already spoken of the unity of the two parts of 
the picture. If there were no such unity, each part of the 
picture would have its separate attraction and would be an 
independent work. There must be a common center to the 
entire work of art. With such a common center, all parts 
should be in relation, directly or mediately. Subordinate 
centers do no harm to the unity of the picture, because each 
one refers to the chief center, and emphasizes it all the more. 

The great theme of the whole picture is the contrast of 
the human with the Divine-human. Up there is the Christ 
transfigured, dazzling with light. Below, in the shadow of 
mortal life, are the afflicted group and the. sympathetic 
group, powerless to help. Above is serenity, below is rend- 
ing calamity. 

This first great. contrast in the picture is divided into 
minor contrasts. In the upper part we have the three 
celestial light-seekers, soaring toward the invisible source 
of light, and below them the three disciples, overpowered 
by the vision. Then below, we have a similar contrast of 
two groups: the one broken in spirit by the terrible calamity 
which tortures their souls, and the other group powerfully 
affected by sympathy, and feeling keenly their impotence 
when deprived of the presence of their Master. 

Again, we find other contrasts, more in detail. Christ is 
the point of repose of the whole picture, and the first evi- 
dence of this is the dependence upon him of Moses and 
Elias (in themselves suggesting to us the contrast of the 
law and the spirit). In the three disciples we have grace, 
strength, and humility, finely discriminated ang presented 
in the attitudes of the three forms. They, like Moses and 
Elias, refer by their gestures to Christ, and indicate how 
powerful is that light which they can not bear. On the left 
the saints, Julian and Lawrence, implore Christ to descend 
for the alleviation of human misery. But they do not indi- 
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eate by their gaze that they are dazzled by the light. Moses 
and Elias, and, still more, Peter, James, and John, are 
dazzled by the light. That the two saints at the right are 
not dazzled, may signify that Raphael did not esteem the 
two members of the Medici family thus honored to be men 
of spiritual insight, and hence represented them as unable 
to see with their mortal ey*s that great vision which was 
to be seem only with the eyes of the spirit. They do not 
seem to see the Transfiguration at all. Was it nota spirit- 
ual vision in which Christ reconciled the law and the 
prophets (Moses and Elias), and showed his own divine 
mission as the fulfillment of the law and the prophets, with 
such clearness that the three disciples were dazzled with 
the celestial light? 

Beginning with the family, who are farthest removed 
from the highest point of repose of the picture we have a 
series of links. There is a manifest relation of the family to 
the nine disciples—the family appeal to the disciples to heal 
theirson. This reminds the disciples of their absent Mas- 
ter. They point im the direction in which he is gone and 
send after him. Then above ali movements relate to Christ 
and he is visible there as the centre. 

But Christ looks toward the invisible source of light, thus 
indicating that there is a being beyond all show an invisi- 
bility, and upon which all that is visible depends. It is God 
the Father to whom Christ prays, and the picture can not 
present him. Itis romantic art pointing beyond, out of the 
picture, tothat which can not be sensuously presented. Here 
we have the finest example of the characteristic principle of 
Christian art. What is visible is in contradiction with 
itself—it says that what appears is not substance, substance 
is invisible, and does not ‘‘appear.’’ And yet the Trans- 
figuration is the manifestation of the Divine on the bodily 
form, and even on the raiment, making it purer and whiter 
than driven snow. 


LEISURE HOURS. 


We all of us complain of the shortness of time, saith 
Seneca, and yet have much more than we know what to do 
with. ‘Our lives (says he) are spent either in doing noth- 
ing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought to do: we are always complaining 
our days are few, and acting as though there would be no 
end of them.’’ That noble philosopher has described our 
inconsistency with ourselves in this particular, by all those 
various turns of expression and thought which are peculiar 
to his writings. 

T often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with it- 
self in a point that bears some affinity to the former. 
Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in gen- 
eral, we are wishing every period of it atan end. The minor 
longs to be at age, then to be a man of business, then to 
make up an estate, then to arrive at honors, then to retire. 
Thus, although the whole life is allowed by every one to be 
short, the several divisions of it appear long and tedious. 
We are for lengthening our span in general, but would fain 
contract the parts of which it is composed. The usurer 
would be very well satisfied to have all the time annihi- 
lated that lies between the present moment and next quar- 
ter-day. The’ politician would be contented to lose three 
years in his life, could he place things in the posture which 
he fancies they will stand in after such a revolution of time. 
The lover would be glad to strike out of his existence all the 
moments that are to pass away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as fast as our time runs, we should be very glad in 
most parts of our lives that it ran much faster than it does. 
Several hours of the day hang upon our hands; nay, we wish 
away whole years; and travel through time as through a 
eountry filled with many wild and empty wastes, which we 





would fain hurry over, that we may arrive at those several 
little settlements or imaginary points of rest which are dis- 
persed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts, we 
shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere gaps and 
chasms, which are neither filled with pleasure nor business. 
I do not, however, include in this calculation the life of 
those men who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but of 
those only who are not always engaged in scenes of action ; 
and I hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of service 
to these persons, if I point out to them certain methods for 
the filling up of their empty spaces of life. The methods I 
shall propose to them are as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most general ac- 
ceptation of the word. That particular scheme which com- 
prehends the social virtues, may give employment to the 
most industrious temper, and find a man in business more 
than the most active station of life. To advise the ignorant, 
relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are duties that fall 
in our way almost every day in our lives. A man has fre- 
quent opportunities of mitigating the fierceness of a party; 
of doing justice to the character of a deserving man; of soft- 
ening the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the 
prejudiced; which are all of them employments suited to 
a reasonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to the per- 
son who can busy himself in them with discretion. 

There is another kind of virtue, that may find employ- 
ment for those retired hours in which we are altogether left 
to ourselves, and destitute of company and conversation; I 
mean that intercourse and communication which every 
reasonable creature ought to maintain with the great Author 
of his being. The man who lives under an habitual sense of 
the Divine presence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the satisfaction of think- 
ing himself in company with his dearest and best of 
friends.* The time never lies heavy upon him: it is impos- 
sible for him to be alone. His thoughts and passions are 
the most busied at such hours, wher those of other men 
are the most unactive; he no sooner steps out of the world, 
but his heart burns with devotion, swells with hope, and 
triumphs in the consciousness of that Presence which every- 
where surrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours out its 
fears, its sorrows, its apprehensions, to the great Supporter 
of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a man’s be- 
ing virtuous, that he may have something to do; but if we 
consider further, that the exercise of virtue is not only an 
amusement for the time it lasts, but that its influence ex- 
tends to those parts of our existence which lie beyond the 
grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its color from 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in vice, the 
argument redoubles upon us for putting in practice this 
method of passing away our time. 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, and has 
opportunities of turning it all to good account, what shall 
we think of him if he suffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, 
ané perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin or dis- 
advantage? But because the mind can not be always in its 
fervors, nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary 
to find out proper employments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method, therefore, that I would propose to fill 
up our time, should be useful and innocent diversions. I 
must confess I think it is below reasonable creatures to 
be altogether conversant in such diversions as are merely 
innocent, and have nothing else to recommend them but 
that there is no hurt in them. 

The mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in the 

* With his dearest and best of friends.| Inaccurate. It should either 


be, ‘‘with the dearest and best of friends ;”’ or ‘‘with his dearest and 
best friend.”’ 
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conversation of a well-chosen friend. There is indeed no 
blessing of life that is any way comparable to the enjoy- 
ment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and un- 
joads the mind, clears and improves the understanding, en- 
genders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and good 
resolutions, soothes and allays the passions, and finds em- 
ployment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, one 
would endeavor after a more general conversation with 
such as are able to entertain and improve those with whom 
they converse, which are qualifications that seldom go 
asunder. 

There are many other useful-amusements of life, which 
one would endeavor to multiply, that one might on all oc- 
easions have recourse to something, rather than suffer the 
mind to lie idle, or run adrift with any passion that chances 
to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or architecture, 
is like one that has another sense, when compared with 
such as have no relish of those arts. The florist, the planter, 
the gardener, the husbandman, when they are only as ac- 
complishments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a 
eountry life, and many ways useful to those who are pos- 
sessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life there is none so proper 
to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful and en- 
tertaining authors. 





GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER X. 


PRIMARY, OR PALZOZOIC PERIOD. 


The oldest rocks which occur in Britain are found in the 
Outer Hebrides and on parts of the west coast of Scotland. 
It is possible that the most ancient rocks at Charnwood in 
Leicestershire, in the Malvern Hills, and near St. David’s, 
may be of the same age, but this is at present uncertain. 
They consist of greatly altered rocks, usually gneiss and 
schists. They are evidently much older than the earliest 
rocks that rest unconformably upon them, and had been 
metamorphosed before these were deposited. No trace of 
life has yet been discovered in them in Britain; but in 
America, north of the river St. Lawrence, where they cover a 
large tract of country, and are perhaps 30,000 feet thick, a 
fossil has been found, which Dr. Carpenter believes to have 
been a gigantic foraminifer, that grew in reefs, something 
like a coral. To this the name Eozoon (Dawn-animal), 
Cunadense (Canadian) has been given; and though some 
‘persons still regard it as only a mineral structure, we may 
consider this as the earliest living being whose remains 
have come down tous. This deposit is called the Lauren- 
tian, and sometimes the Hebridean, formation. 

Above this, and separated from it probably by a long in- 
terval of time, is the Cambrian formation. This occurs on 
the west coast of Scotland, in county Wicklow, in the En- 
glish districts mentioned above, as well as in Shropshire 
(at the Longmynd Hills) and in Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Pembroke shires, in Wales. It consists gen- 
erally of grits, conglomerates, and sandstones, more or less 
altered, and of slates—most of the Welsh and the Leicester- 
shire slates coming from it. Fossils are generally rare, the 
earliest known being (marine) worm burrows and trilobites. 
Some of the Wicklow slates contain markings resembling a 
ereeping plant with tufts of threads at intervals. It is called 
from its discoverer Oldhamia, and its nature is very uncer- 
tain, some regarding it as a plant, some asacoralline, while 
ethers think it only an accidental marking. The trilobites 
are an order of the class crustacea, which appears to have 
died out before the end of the Palzozoic period. They are 





now generally believed to be most nearly related to the or- 
der to which the wood-lice belong. They had a horny coy- 
ering, a shield-like head and tail, often spined, and body of 
jointed rings; the name comes from the three lobes inte 
which the whole body is divided. The largest were about 
a foot long. Some species had prominent eyes with many 
lenses; some could roll themselves up in a ball just like 
the wood-lice. They are believed to have had ef€ht pairs 
of small legs. Besides these a few shells occur in the early 
Cambrian rocks, so that the sub-kingdoms Annulosa and 
Mollusca are represented, but the latter sparingly. 

Geologists differ as to where they shall draw the line be- 
tween the Cambrian series and that above it, the Siluriaa 
(named from an ancient race that once inhabited Shrop- 
shire), and some make an intermediate period called the 
Cambro-Silurian.* Passing by this question as one of minor 
importance to the beginner, we may say generally that as 
we approach this border line between the undoubted Cam- 
brian and Silurian, fossils become more numerous, trilobites 
and shells both have more genera and species, one of the 
most noteworthy additions being two mollusks related te 
the nautilus. These occur in a deposit called the Tremadoe 
slates, which is sometimes found just above the Lingula 
beds of the list below. 

Formations of Silurian age (as grouped by the Geolog- 
ieal Survey) occur in the Scotch Highlands and the Lam- 
mermuir Hills, in several parts of Ireland, and occupy a 
a large extent of Wales and Shropshire. Most of the best 
known mountains of Wales and the Lake Country are 
formed of rocks of this age. Isolated patches are also found 
in Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, Staffordshire, and two or three other counties. The 
lower parts consist chiefly of grits,sandstones and shaly or 
slaty rocks; in the upper, limestones are abundant. Large 
beds of igneous rock and ash show that there was great 
volcanic action in North Wales and the Lake Country dur- 
ing certain parts of this period. No remains of land plants 
or animals are as yet known; all the deposits which have 
been examined have been formed in the open sea, though 
occasionally land cannot have been at any great distance. 
Animal life often swarmed in these waters. In the lower 
part of the Silurian period corals are not abundant, but we 
occasionally find in great numbers the remains of graptolites, 
so called from a certain likeness to a quill pen, which are 
believed to have been related to the sertularia, or sea- 
firs (sometimes called corallines), common on our coasts. 
Star-fishes make their appearance with curious creatures 
allied to the sea-urchins; trilobites are very numerous, 
there being many kinds of them, some almost a foot in 
length. Mollusks are much more frequently found, the va- 
rious orders of that elass being represented; the lowest, the 
Brachiopoda being the most abundant. The Cephalopoda, 
too, are numerous, especially one straight genus (Ortho- 
ceras). 

The upper part of the Silurian period consists of shaly or 
sandy beds, with three well-marked bands of limestone; the 
middle one, called the Wenlock limestone, being very rich 
in that mineral, and sometimes, with its shaly partings, 
nearly a hundred yards thick. These rocks abound in fos- 
sils; corals formed reef-like masses; the brachiopoda 


*The following is a subdivision of Cambrian and Silurian strata, 
with the grouping of the Geological Survey and the late Professor 
Sedgwick :— 
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ewarmed; the other mollusks being more common than be- 
fore, but, in proportion to them, rarer. Among the relations 
of the star-fish and sea-urchin, crinoids or stone-lilies now 
become numerous; and trilobites, though slightly diminish- 
ing, must still have been as common as shrimps in our seas. 
We see, then, that in the Upper Silurian period all the sub- 
kingdoms were well represented; the Protozoa, doubtless, 
being common, though, from the small size of many of them, 
they have often escaped detection. It is not, however, till 
quite at the end of it that any traces of the Vertebrata are 
found, when the remains of fishes occur. 

In several places the upper part of the Silurian system 
passes without any marked break into the next series, called 
the Old Red Sandstone (or Devonian.) This chiefly consists 
of sandstones and marls, of a dull reddish color, occupying 
a considerable tract in Shropshire, Herefordshire, and the 
néighboring counties west of the line of the Malvern Hills. 
These rocks are not rieh in fossils; either something in the 
water was unfavorable to the existence of animals, or the 
deposit to'the preservation of their remains. In some beds, 
which form the tep of the Silurian and the lower part of the 
Old Red Sandstone, and occasionally higher up in that se- 
ries, we find relics of great interest. After the presence of 
fishes has been established by a thin seam of small bones, 
alluded to above, we come upon the remains of large fishes 
of very singular appearance, protected by a sort of cuirass or 
buckler of hard enamel. These fishes have now but few 
representatives, which, such as they are, exist in American 
and Australian rivers. Huge crustacea, allied to the king- 
rab (limulus), also occur, some of which have obtained 
‘from the quarrymen the fanciful name ‘‘ Seraphim.’’ Re- 
mains of land plants, ferns, and fragments of wood are now 
found; and from the character of the fossils it is thought 
‘highly probable that these Old Red Sandstone beds were de- 
posited in a great fresh-water lake. The southwestern part 
of Ireland has somewhat similar beds; the Lake Country 


shows only a few fragmentary beds of this age; but in Scot- 
land, in the Lammermuir and Pentland Hills, and to the 
north of the Central Valley, as well as from the opening of 
the eastern end of the Great Glen to the Orkneys, we again 


find vast thicknesses of rock belonging to this age. These 
morthern.rocks are richer in fossils than our English beds: 
mailed fishes, great ‘‘seraphim,’’ and plants being common- 
est. Red rocks are abundant in them, with grey and dark 
flagstones in the north, and great masses of igneous rock in 
the south, showing that voleanoes must have been very ac- 
tive where now rise the Sidlaw, Ochil, and Pentland Hills, 
as well as those that run by Nithsdale into Ayrshire. 

In Devonshire, both North and South, extensive beds of 
marine origin occur, forming a kind of trough, which is cov- 
ered in the middle by rocks of asomewhat later date. These 
are considered, though not without doubt on the part of 
some, to be of the same age as the Old Red Sandstone group 
of Scotland and Wales, and give the name Devonian to the 
period. With the exception of one or two ferns, the re- 
mains are all of marine animals; trilobites, brachiopods, 
and coral being especially conspicuous. The last are very 
abundant in the beautiful limestones from the neighborhood 
*#fTorquay, which, under the name of Devonshire marble, 
are how so commonly used for decorative purposes. 

The next formation is named the Carboniferous, because 
in it are included the great beds of coal, to which the ma- 
terial prosperity of England is mainly due. The learner, 
however, must not suppose that coal was only formed dur- 
ing this period of the world’s history. Though all the 
English coal-fields are of the same age, there is one at 
Brora, in Sutherlandshire, which belongs to a much later 
date, as do many of those in other parts of the world. Nor 
‘must it be supposed that the coal-beds add very much to 
‘the thickness of the formation. That is chiefly made up of 





strata of limestone, shales, and sandstones, which together 
must have sometimes reached a thickness of full 5,000 yards, 
as in North Staffordshire. The Carboniferous Formation of 
England and Wales differs in several important particulars 
from that of Scotland, to which I shall presently refer. 
When a complete section is obtained, we usually find at the 
base of the former some sandy and shaly beds, with occa- 
sional seams of limestone, which pass into a great bed of 
rather pure limestone, called the Carboniferous or Moun- 
tain limestone, which must have been deposited in a toler- 
ably clear and deep sea. The thickness of this limestone 
varies considerably, but in North Staffordshire it undoubt- 
edly exceeds 4,000 feet. From the mode in which it thins 
out in certain directions, we can infer that there were prob- 
ably two sea basins; one occupying the greater part of what 
is now South Wales, and shallowing toward the Malvern 
Hills, Bristol and Devonshire; being probably divided by a 
ridge of land from the more northern ocean. This must 
have occupied the greater part of northern England; the 
Hills of North Wales, and the lower banks of Warwick- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Shropshire forming its shore line 
on the south, and the summits of Cumberland and West- 
moreland rising as ‘islands from it. Towards the north it 
shallowed on approaching the Cheviot and Lammermuir 
Hills, for it becomes mixed with sand and shale, and even 
contains some coal-beds, which are worth working. This 
clear sea deposit is ended, as it began, by shaly beds. In 
the northern basin these are of great thickness, as much as 
4,500 feet in Lancashire, and receive a separate name, being 
called the Yoredale Beds. Following after the shale on the 
south and the Yoredale beds on the north, comes a deposit 
of more or less coarse sandstone with occasional coal and 
shale—the Millstone Grit: to which succeed the Coal Mea- 
sures proper; these now lie in disconnected patches, ‘ ba- 
sins,’’ or ‘‘ fields,’’? but must formerly have extended over 
the greater part of England, around the Welsh and Cum- 
berland Hills; being now in some places faulted deep down 
below the surface of the ground, in others worn away by de- 
nudation. 

It is not easy to picture to ourselves the condition of 
Britain during the time when the coal-beds were forming. 
The plants, from whose matted remains coal has been pro- 
duced, appear generally to have grown on the spot. So far 
as we can judge, they must have required a damp and warm 
climate, but perhaps not a tropical one; for at the present 
day peat-mosses—our modern coal-fields—are confined te 
temperate and northern climates. Perhaps such a region 
as the Great Dismal Swamp of Ameri*a may give us the 
best idea of the state of England in the Coal Measure time. 
The hills of Wales and Cumberland must have risen above 
a flat marshy plain, which received the drainage of import- 
ant rivers, and was possibly bounded by the fells of the 
Scottish uplands on the north, while it may have stretched 
away tothe south even beyond Devonshire, and to the east as 
far as the Ardennes Mountains in Belgium. The great thick- 
ness of the formation shows that the land must have sub- 
sided for a long interval of time, and the occasional pres- 
ence of marine fossils, even among the Coal Measures, 
shows that the movement was not quite uniform. 

The condition of Scotland differed much in the Carboni- 
ferous period from that of England. All, with the excep- 
tion of the broad valley between the Forth and the Clyde, 
was probably dry land as at present; and even this was but 
partially, or for a short time, occupied by the sea. The 
lower part of the series, on the east coast, is a fresh-water 
deposit, generally called the Calciferous Sandstone group; 
and the so-called Carboniferous Limestone group really con- 
sists chiefly of shales and sandstones, the limestone being 
very thin. Coal is worked in both the Calciferous Sand- 
stone and the Carboniferous Limestone, but chiefly in the 
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latter; the former being more celebrated for its shales, from 
which paraffine and other mineral oils of great value are 
distilled. Above this comes a rather thin stratum of sand- 
stone, representing the Millstone Grit, concluded by the 
true Coal Measures. Volcanoes were active in this district, 
especially during the earlier part of the period; in England 
they were less frequent, though those of South Devon and 
Cornwall were active, at any rate, in the above time, and 
the bottom of the Carboniferous limestone sea was occasion- 
ally disturbed by the outbreak of volcanoes, producing the 
basalts, often amygdaloidal, known by the local name of 
toadstones. Some of the basalts of Durham and Northum- 
berland may be (though this at present seems a little uncer- 
tain) of much the same age, and those of the South Staf- 
‘fordshire coal-field are probably not much, if at all, later 
than the end of the Carboniferous period. 

Besides coal and oil shale, the coal measures of England 
and Scotland are often rich in iron; the clays are used for 
brick-making and similar purposes, the sandstones form ex- 
cellent building stones, while the lowest group is rich in 
mines of lead and iron, and furnishes an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of lime, together with a good building stone, and many 
marbles of considerable beauty, the most noted being either 
wholly black or of a greyish color varied by included fossils. 

The deep-sea basins above described in many: places 
teemed with life; corals grew in the clear water, some- 
times in considerable reefs; stone-lilies expanded their 
starry cups; fishes, some of great size, inhabited both salt 
and fresh water; mollusks were abundant, the brachiopods 
still maintaining their pre-eminence; cephalopods, how- 
ever, are by no means rare. Plants, as we have said, grew 
thick over the land, especially in the more swampy dis- 
tricts. Among these were tree ferns, gigantic club 
mosses, and huge reeds (Calamites); a few conifers have 
also been recognized. Many of these club mosses (called 
Lepidodendron) were full fifty feet high. Now, these 
plants either creep on the ground or rise to a height of at 
most three feet above it. The vegetation of New Zealand 
at the present day bears most resemblance, though this is 
but slight, to that of the coal period. Air-breathing reptiles, 
land-shells (Pupa), a kind of centipede (Xylobius), and in- 
sects, lived on the globe at this time. 

At the end of the coal period comes a great blank in our 
history ; many leaves are torn out of the book, and for a long 
time the records are few and fragmentary. Fossils also are 
rare; and so difficult was it to classify the strata which 
come between the coal and the more orderly deposits be- 
longing to the Jurassic period, that at first they were all 
grouped together as one formation, under the name of the 
New Red Sandstone. It has since been found that not only 
must they be divided into two formations, but also that the 
older of them is more closely related to the Paleozoic 
period, the later to the Mesozoic. This older formation re- 
ceived the name of Permian, from the district of Perm, in 
Russia, where it occupied a large extent of country. Strata 
belonging to this age are found in England, chiefly to the 
west and north of the Lake District, and in the Eden val- 
ley; also on the eastern side they extend in an irregular 
strip from South Shields to Nottingham; and thirdly, in 
various parts of the West Midland counties, Shropshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire. In these 
three regions the strata differ much in character: the first 
are chiefly sandstones and marls; the second have in the 
lower part an important series of magnesian limestones or 
dolomites, from which valuable building stones are ob- 
tained*; the third consists of red sandstones, clays, and 


* The stones of York Mipster, the Houses of Parliament; and the 
Geological Museum, in Jermyn Street, London, are from quarries in 
these rocks. 





breccias of older rocks. It is probable that in the Permian 
age the northern part of England was covered by the sea, 
the deeper and clearer water being towards the east. This 
sea was probably bounded by a ridge of land extending 
from Wales into the north of Staffordshire, to the south of 


' which was a lake, estuary, or shallow sea, in which the Mid 


England Permians were deposited. Some plants, fishes, 
and marine shells have been found in the Permian rocks, 
which show that the living creatures of this time had a gen- 
eral resemblance to those which had gone before them. Be- 
sides these, the foot-prints and a few bones of a great frog- 
like reptile,have been discovered. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SECONDARY, OR MESOZOIC PERIOD. 
After the Permian period came another long unrecorded 
interval, and then we have the upper division of the New 
Red Sandstone, which has been named the Trias.* It con- 


‘sists in England of red sandstones with great gravel beds in 


the lower part, and light-colored sandstones covered by red 
clays or marls in the upper; and between these there is an- 
other gap, corresponding with the middle period of the con- 
tinental Trias. Before this age began, in the long interval 
separating it from the Permian, a most important change 
seems to have taken place in the aspect of England, and the 
great backbone of the country, called the Pennine range, 
which extends from the Scotch borders to Derby rose up 
above the waters. Wales assumed something of its present 
shape; the Trias beds still rest almost level against the 
edges of these hilly districts, occupying the lowlands of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
and passing round the extremity of the Pennine Hills, 
whence they extend toward the northeast to the sea in 
Yorkshire, as well as right across England in a southwest- 
erly direction to Devonshire. 

This region must have been occupied by a shallow sea (or, 
possibly, a lake), into which more than one current or river 
must have brought gravel and sand from the north, per- 
haps from Scotland. Fossils are rare; hence we know lit- 
tle of the life of the time, so far as England is concerned; 
only a few plants and fish, with some tracks of reptiles akin 
to those of the Permian, have been found. The formation, 
however, is notable for the abundance of rock-salt and brine 
springs in it, which are extensively worked in many dis- 
tricts of England. Gypsum is also found, sometimes in 
considerable quantities, and furnishes the ‘‘ alabaster ’’ now 
largely used in decorating the interior of buildings, or in 
making ornaments. The scenery in the Triassic district is 
generally smooth and undulating; often rich and luxuriant, 
but rather monotonous, being only picturesque in some of 
the sandstone tracts. 

The almost lifeless red rocks of the Trias are capped by 
some thin darker shales, which are found in the lower part 
of the Severn valley, and (in fragments) in a few other 
parts of England. In these (usually included in the Trias) 
fossils in considerable numbers are found: some peculiar to 
the deposit, which is called the Rheetic, from a district in 
the Alps where it is extensively developed. 

From this we pass without any well-marked break into 
the great series of beds which form the Jurassic group, the 
name being given from the Jura Mountains, which to a large 
extent consist of rocks of this age. In England they are of- 
ten subdivided into two, the lower being called the Lias, 
from a local name; the upper and thicker, the Qolitet (egg- 


*From a Greek word meaning Triple, because on the Continent it 


has three well-marked subdivisions. The lower division is called 
the Bunter, the upper the Keuper, both names being German. 


+ This is further subdivided into the Lower or Bath Oolite, the 
Middle or Oxford Oolite, and the Upper or Portland Oolite. 
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stone), a name given from the structure (resembling a fish’s 
roe) of some of its limestones. The Jurassic beds extend 
across England, in a strip of variable breadth, from a little 
south of the Tees on the north to the shore of the British 
Channel and the coast of Dorsetshire near Axmouth. There 
are one or two outlying patches in the broad strath between 
the Welsh and Pennine Hills, others in sheltered nooks on 
the eastern coast of Sutherlandshire near Brora; others round 
the peaks of Skye; and one considerable tract near Port- 
rush, in the north of Ireland. Some of these belong to the 
Lias, some indeed rather to the Rheetic, but others to vari- 
ous parts of the Oolite. 

The Lias consists of two great beds of dark clay, separated 
by asandier and harder rock called the marlstone. The 
lower clay is often very regularly interbedded with thin 
bands of limestone, which is largely worked, as in Leices- 
tershire, for lime, mortar made from it being found to set 
very well under water. 

Brown sands, often containing much iron, succeed ; some 
indeed of which are now generally considered to form the 
eap of the Lias; these are followed by limestones, which to- 
gether are called the Inferior Oolite. In beds of this age are 
situated the celebrated Leckhampton quarries near Chelten- 
ham, and the great quarries of Barnaak, Ketton, and An- 
easter,* in or near Northamptonshire, from which so many 


ef our cathedrals and other great buildings have been hewn. 


To this period also belongs the so-called Collyweston slate 
—a thin flaggy sandstone, which in former days was largely 
used in the eastern counties for roofing. In the south of 
England the Inferior Oolite is succeeded by a rather greasy 
elay of a yellowish color, called the Fuller’s earth; and then 
eomes another limestone band called the Bath Oolite, alsoa 
valuable building stone, but from its softness better suited 
for the inside than the outside of a building. The base of it 
resembles, and is used for the same purpose as the Colly- 
weston rock, being called the Stonesfield slate. Above the 
Bath Oolite is a coarse rubbly greyish limestone called the 
Forest Marble, and above it a rubbly yellowish limestone 
ealled the Cornbrash. This last, though rarely more than a 
few feet thick, extends very uniformly right across Eng- 
land, while the beds between it and the Lias are far more 
variable, those of Gloucestershire and Northamptonshire 
differing much from each other ; but the most marked change 
is in Yorkshire, where there is hardly any limestone at all, 
the whole series consisting of shales and sandstones, often 
full of plant remains, and evidently deposited very near 
land. 

The Cornbrash forms the top of the Lower or Bath Oolite ; 
and the Middle Oolite is introduced by a great bed of bluish- 
grey clay called the Oxford Clay. Above this comes a belt 
of rubbly limestone, commonly with a yellowish-brown 
sandstone above and below; the former is called the Coral 
Rag, the latter the Upper and Lower Calcareous Grits. 
They occur both in the northern and southern districts, but 
thin out towards the middle of England. The Oxford Clay 
is used for brickmaking, and the Coral Rag occasionally for 
a building stone. 

The upper Oolite also begins with a great bed of clay, 
generally rather darker in color than the former, called the 
Kimeridge Clay. This, too, extends across England, but it 
is generally much thinner in the northeastern than in the 
more southern districts. After this we have to look to these 
alone for the remainder of the Upper Oolite, seeing that in 
the north there is very little, and that hard to distinguish, 
belonging to this age. Here, then, in Dorsetshire and the 
neighborhood, we find the Kimeridge Clay capped by some 
grey sands, and that by a fine white limestone. As these 


* At the present tine the first of these are entirely, and the second 
to a cousiderable extent, exhausted. 





form almost the whole of the Isle of Portland, they are 
called respectively the Portland Sand and Stone. The 
quarries in the latter have long been celebrated; from them 
came St. Paul’s Cathedral and most of the City churches, 
Somerset House, and many other public buildings. The 
stone is very white; it looks in the distance almost like 
pure marble, and resists the tainted air of cities better than 
most limestones. 

During the long period when the Jurassic rocks were de- 
posited, the parts of England in which they occur must 
have been under a great arm of the sea, which extends 
itself northward from France between Cornwall, Wales, and 
the north of England on one side, and the northern parts of 
France and Belgium on the other, terminating somewhere 
to the northeast of Yorkshire, and perhaps communicating 
with the western Atlantic by a shallow channel between 
England and Scotland. Three times during the period some 
change in the level of the land or direction of the currents 
caused it to receive large quantities of silt; during the rest, 
its waters were moderately clear, and occasionally very 
pure, especially in the south. 

The records of the life of the period are abundant. On 
the Liassic land numerous species of ferns and trees must 
have grown, beetles and other insects moving among the 
leaves. Fish of many kinds inhabited the rivers and seas, 
which also in places literally swarmed with mollusks, 
whose shells are often crowded together in dense masses. 
Among the commonest of these is one called the Belemnite, 
which belonged to a near relative of the modern cuttle-fish, 
the shell being a long chambered cone, partly occupied 
the animal, and terminating in a solid spike, shaped like a 
slate-pencil. These are sometimes a foot long, and are com- 
mon in many places, being often called thunderbolts by the 
peasantry. Another shell, called the Ammonite, also re- 
lated to the cuttle-fish, is very abundant in the Jurassic 
rocks; it is a rather flat spiral tube, coiled upon itself several 
times, and divided into chambers by beautifully irregular 
partitions. The Nautilus, which is also represented here, 
has similar chambers, though much more regular; in both 
there is a communication from chamber to chamber. In 
the former the hole is at the topof the plate, in the latter 
near the middle. These Ammonites are generally a few 
inches across, but occasionally, as in the Portland beds, 
more than two feet. The shells of this age, which 
are very numerous, begin now to bear a closer resemblance 
to those which still exist; although none of these can trace 
back their pedigree to so remote an ancestry. Sea-urchins 
were now rather abundant, and star-fish notfuncommon ; 
and the beautiful crinoids, or stone lilies, are well preserved, 
especially in the Lias of Lyme Regis, and the Lower Oolite 
Clay of Bradford. Corals also were at times not rare, and 
reefs occurred when the waters of the sea were suited to the 
growth of the properspecies. The plants and animals which 
then inhabited the British lands and seas, so far as we can 
conjecture, appear to have resembled those of Australia 
more nearly than any other country which now exists, and 
even the few small mammals which have been discovered 
in the Stonesfield slate, and in the uppermost beds, of which 
we are about to speak, carry out the resemblance. Still the 
remains of Reptiles, most of which are now extinct, separate 
this period from the present. Remains of Turtles and Croc- 
odiles, though generally very different from the existing, 
occur not seldom. Still more remarkable was the Ichthyo- 
saurus (Fish Lizard), a huge fish-like creature which 
abounded in the seas, swimming with four paddles, with 
great jaws armed with formidable conical teeth. Another 
strange lizard was the Plesiosaurus (like a Lizard), which 
though swimming with paddles, was more bird-like in 
shape, as it had a long flexible neck, and smaller head 
The Pterodactyles, lizards with considerable resemblance te 
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*birds, and the strange Archwopteryx, a bird with some re- 
semblance to a lizard, made their appearance in Jurassic 
times, the latter being only found at Solenhofen (Bavaria), 
in strata about the age of the Kimeridge Clay. The Mega- 
losaurus (Great Lizard) inhabited the land,and the monstrous 
Cetiosaurus, believed to have been fully sixty feet long. 

us the dragons of legends are surpassed by the Saurians 
of geologic history, and fact for once is more wonderful than 
ction! 

At the top of the marine Portland Oolites, in the island of 
that name, and along the Dorsetshire coast at Lulworth and 
Swanage, as well as in the Valeof Wardour, are some strata, 
at most not much more than fifty yards in thickness, which 
are considered as the uppermost in the Jurassic series, but 
which, as revealing a very different condition of things, I 
have left till last. Hitherto the Jurassic rocks have rarely 
eontained the remains of fresh-water animals. These, the 
Purbeck group, as they are called, consist of undoubtedly 
fresh-water beds, alternating with brackish and marine. As 
might be expected, though of no considerable thickness or 
extent, they are of great interest. In the lower part we have 
the remains of an ancient soil, one or two feet thick, with 
the trees which grew in it converted into a flinty stone, 
some stumps being yet upright, others prostrate stems, ly- 
ing as they fell. They rest upon fresh-water limestone, and 
are overlaid by brackish water deposits. Fresh-water beds 
succeed, and in these the remains of a very considerable 
number of smal] mammals have been discovered. Four- 
teen species have been described, most of which are be- 
ligved to have been insect-eating marsupials,* the largest 
being about as big as a poleeat; but two species much re- 
semble the living kangaroo-rats of Australia. With the ex- 
eeption of four small species, also marsupials, found in the 
Great Oolite (Stonesfield slate) and four in the upper part of 
the Trias, these are the earliest mammals known. Above 
these beds come others, which show that the district was 
sometimes occupied by the sea, sometimes by an estuary, 
sometimes by a river, and finally the deposit becomes 
wholly fresh-water, one bed being almost composed of river- 
shells. This has furnished the ‘‘Purbeck Marble,” so often 
seen in old English cathedrals. 

The nature and mode of occurrence of the Purbeck beds 
leads us to infer that during the last part of the Jurassic 
epoch England, as a whole, was rising above the sea. This 
is confirmed by the evidence of the rocks in the earlier 
part of the Cretaceous series. This group, which obtains 
its name from chalk (Lat. creta), the most important and 

-eonspicuous member of it, forms two divisions of a very 
different character. The lower of these is often termed 
the Neocomian, a name derived from the Latin title of 
Neuchatel, a town in Northwest Switzerland, near to which 
beds of this age are well developed, the upper being called 
the Cretaceous proper. In England the Neocomian or 
Lower Cretaceous beds are of a very interesting character. 
The principal localities in which they are found are in the 
south and southeast of England, and at Speeton Cliff in 
Yorkshire: Between these two places they may be traced 
lying in patches on the various members of the Jurassic 
group. The Neocomians of the northeast and southeast are, 
however, very different one from another; the former con- 
sisting of clays, the whole deposit being about 600 feet thick, 
all deposited under the sea; while the lower part of the lat- 
ter isa fresh water formation. This, which occupies the 

/broad fertile valley, the garden of England, between the 

| Worth and South Downs, is called the Wealden, from the 





*The lowest order of the mammeals, so called from a pouch ( Mar- 
supium ) in the front of the body, in which the young are carried for 
some time after birth. Most of the Australian animals (as the kan- 
geroo) are marsupials. 








local name of the district.* It is exposed also in the Isle of 
Wight, and on the neighboring Dorsetshire coast. It con- 
sists in the upper part vhiefly of clays, which are called 
the Weald Clays; in the lower, of the sandstones, sands, 
clays, and shales, called the Hastings Sands. The whole 
series, as exposed, is about 1,000 feet thick, and probably not 
less than 400 feet more are concealed. Some hard shelly 
bands in the Weald Clay produce the Sussex Marble, a rock 
composed, like the Purbeck, of river shells; and the iron 
of the Hastings Sands group was formerly of considerable 
value: the railings around St. Paul’s Cathedral are made of 
it. If the boring now in progress through the Wealden beds 
succeed in discovering coal, the Sussex furnaces may be 
again lighted, to the no small detriment of the natural 
beauty of the country. 

Thus while the sea was occupying part at least of York- 
shire, and gradually stealing southwards as the land sank, 
a great river must have been forming a delta where now we 
have the Weald of Kent and Sussex and part of the British 
Channel. Probably this river came from the west, draining 
a continent, of which Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, and Ire- 
land may be fragments, and many square leagues lie buried 
beneath the Atlantic. The delta deposit has been traced 
from Dorsetshire to near Boulogne, a distance of 320 miles; 
and from Hampshire to Vassy, in France, 200 miles from 
N. W. to 8. E.+ While this great mass of rock was forming 
the deposit of sediment about kept pace with the sinking of 
the land; but at last the sea gained the day, and the highest 
division of the Neocomian is, like that in the north, a ma- 
rine formation. The upper part is rather sandy, with oc- 
casional calcareous and cherty beds; the lower is chiefly 
clay, with sands in its higher portion. The Upper Neoco- 
mians of the north of England are clays at Speeton, and 
coarse brown, and often pebbly, iron sands further south. 
At Potton in Bedfordshire, and at Upware in Cambridge- 
shire, they contain many nodules rich in phosphate of lime, 
which are worked for mineral manures. Some of the beds 
furnish an inferior building stone; that in the south, called 
the Kentish Rag, being the best. From the green grains im 
some of the beds, this deposit is often called the Lower 
Green Sand. 

Fossils are often abundant in the Neocomian beds; the 
land was clothed with vegetation—Cyeads, Conifers, and 
Ferns being abundant. Fish, in many instances protected 
by hard enamelled scales, swam in the waters of both rivers 
and seas, which abounded in mollusks. The paludina of 
the Sussex marble, a river snail, was yery like one that still 
lives in our streams; a river mussel (unio) of large size is 
also found, with many other shells not unlike those which 
still exist. Crabs and lobsters flourished in the seas, with 
many mollusks, and among them various ammonites and 
other extinct cephalopods, some of large size. Perhaps, 
however, the most remarkable living creatures of this era 
were the Saurians, great lizards, some of which lived on the 
land, others in the water. The Jchthyosaurus and Plesio- 
saurus survived from Oolitic times; but still more remark- 
able were the Megalosaurus (Great Lizard), Hylewosaurus 
(Weald Lizard), and Jguanodon (Iguana-tooth). This was 
a land lizard, whose teeth resemble the existing Iguana; 4 
full grown specimen was probably thirty or forty feet long. 
Strange to say, its hind legs are so much longer than its 
fore, that it is believed to have always walked upon them 
only, like a kangaroo or a bird. It was perhaps a tolerably 
gentle monster after all, as it food appears to have been only 
herbs. 


9 
The Upper Cretaceous period now began. The rocks be- 





* Wealdis connected with the German Wald(a forest), the cele 
brated British Silva Anderidz being in this district. 
+ Sir C. Lyell, ‘“‘Student’s Elements of Geology,”’ p. 296. 
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jonging to this generally succeed one another, as follows: 
firat and lowest, a stiff blue clay, called the Gault, which is 
gometimes as much as 200 feet thick. Above this comes a 
geries of sands and marls, generally full of small green 
grains (whence it is called the Upper Green Sand), and 
gometimes with layers of chert. The thickness of this de- 
posit is very variable, but in places it is not less than 150 
feet. Then succeeds a light colored marl (called the Chalk 
Marl), and above it the pure white, rather crumbly lime-} 
stone, called the chalk, which, in the east of England, is| 
full a thousand feet thick. The upper part is banded with 
frequent layers of flint. The chalk formerly must have ex- 
tended over the whole of England southeast of a line join- 
ing Filey Bay with Exeter, as well as to some distance on 
the other side of this, but how far we can not well say. 
It still occupies most of this district, but it has been 
breached by the sea between Lincolnshire and Norfolk, and 
has been worn away over the broad anticlinal of the Weald 
ef Sussex. In many parts of Hampshire, and about the) 
valley of the Thames, it is buried deep below thick masses) 
ef dark clay. 
~The scenery of the chalk district is marked by rounded 
andulating hills, without crags or ravines or sharp outlines 
of any kind; trees are not abundant upon these ‘‘downs’’ 
for the rock in decomposing leaves but little earthy matter 
behind to produce a soil; but they were formerly—and still 
are to considerable extent—clothed with a short dense turf. 
Rills of water are comparatively rare, and yet the grass re- 
mains green even in the heat of summer. The reason of 
this is that chalk can hold an unusually large quantity of 
water, and then acts something like a sponge.* Chalk is 
rarely firm enough to be used as a building stone; one bed, 
however, in the lower part of it, called Clunch, is some- 
times so employed in the eastern counties; and the flints 
also, with dressings of brick or stone, are often a favorite 
material. The gault is worked for brickmaking, being, af- 
ter burning, of a pale yellow color. 
Chalk, as we have already said, is almost wholly com- 
/posed of minute shells and fragments of shells, foramini- 
 fera (especially one named Globigerina,) or other inhavi- 





tants of the sea, with yet more minute remains of what 
\may be a vegetable.+ Yet by these tiny creatures, most of | 
‘them less than a small pin’s head, hundreds of feet of solid | | 
tock have been built up. 

Flint was long a greater puzzle than chalk. It occurs in | 
tolerably even seams, two or three feet apart, in the upper 
half of the chalk. Sometimes it was thought that the sea 
must have been subject to discharges of hot water contain- 
ing dissolved silica—like that of the Iceland Geysers—but 
this explanation, evidently, was not at all satisfactory. The 
explanation given in Chapter VIII is now generally ac- 
eepted; and as it was observed by Dr. Carpenter that these 
flinty sponges were very abundant wherever the sea-bot- 
fom was covered by the chalky mud, the flint bands may 
mark the position of ancient sponge-beds which, in being 
turned into stone, have gathered to themselves silica from 
the neighboring rock, or even from the sea-water, by chemical 
processes which, though guessed at, are not yet perfectly 
understood. That these flints should occur in moderately 
regular layers is rather strange, but not more so than the 
eccurrence of banded rocks of any kind. Although the’ 
face of Nature alters from period to period, yet each one of! 
these seems to comprehend a series of recurrent changes,/ / 


*A cubic foot of chalk will hold two gallons of water by mere cap- 
@ary attraction. Prestwich's Address to Geological Society, 1872. 

+ The minute calcareous rings called coccoliths, commoniy sup- 
posed to belong to one of the lowest forms in the animal kingdom, 
are now, by some good authorities, referred to a similar position in 





de vegetable. 


just as the year in its passage from summer to winter has 
comprehended many alternations of day and night. 

The conclusion which we draw from considering the Up- 
per Cretaceous period is that the greater part of England 
(with not a little of France) slowly sank beneath the waves, 
the subsidence diminishing in a westerly direction; how far 
the sea extended west of the present limits of the Cieta- 
ceous rocks* we cannot tell; probably it flowed into the 
valleys of the Western Land, turning them into fjords, and 
giving it a resemblance to Norway in the present day. 
Possibly there may have been a strait severing Ireland from 
Scotland; for the only patch of chalk known in either of 
those countries is in county Antrim. This invasion of the 
sea into the valleys, and possible conversion of a continent 
into an island group, would account for the purity of the 
chalk of Western Europe. In other places, as in Switzer- 
land, the beds of this age are sandy or shaly, and have not 
the smallest resemblance to true chalk. 

As might be expected, this chalk tells us little of the con- 
dition of the land when it was forming; that knowledge 
must be sought in other quarters, and from them we learn 
that the vegetation began to bear a greater resemblance te 
that which now exists in Europe; species of the oak, fig, 
walnut, and myrtle being mixed with plants whose nearest 
representatives are found in Australia or at the Cape of 
Good Hope. From the Upper Green Sand of Cambridge we 
learn that birds frequented the shores. Some of the great 
lizards, as the Iguanodon, lived on into the Upper Cretaceous 
Period, and the Ichthyosaur, Plesiosaur, and the other ma- 
rine monsters, with numerous sharks and other kinds of 
fish, abounded in parts of the Cretaceous Sea. The singu- 
lar flying saurian, called the Pterodactyle (wing finger), 
which was mentioned as occurring in Jurassic times, seems 
to have been rather abundant now. It hada long neck, 
jaws armed with formidable teeth, and wings supported by 
long fingers, something like those of a bat. The Ammo- 
nite and other shells of Jurassic type lived on; but others 
made their appearance which have a closer resemblance te 
those which now exist in the sea. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TERTIARY, OR KAINOZOIC PERIOD. 


Between the chalk and the rocks which overlie it, there 
is in England a great break. A long interval of time evi- 
dently elapsed, during which (doubtless, as the land rose 
again) the sea retreated eastward, sweeping away as it did 
so the upper part of the chalk; and when next the records 
are preserved we find that much of England had probably 
returned into the condition of dry land, and that the inhab- 
itants of it and of the sea had greatly changed. Now they 
begin to present a far closer resemblance to existing forms, 
and, one by one, species which are still living (though often 
not in the British seas) make their appearance as we trace 
upward the history of life. 

Here then, where so many pages are missing from the stone 
book of Nature, geologists have made the separation for an- 
other volume—have drawn the line between the Secondary 
and the Tertiary Period. In the neighboring parts of Europe 
this break is less strongly marked. At Faxoein Denmark, 
Maestricht in Holland, and nezr to Paris, are rocks newer 
than any of the chalk and ocr than the Tertiary beds of 
England; but even here the gap is by no means completely 
bridged over. 

The Tertiary period is usually divided into four groups, te 
which the following narees have been given: 


* The most westerly patch of Upper Cretaceous beds is near Baem- 
staple Bay in Devonshire. 
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Eocene, or Dawn-of-new, Miocene, or Less-new, Pliocene, 
or More-new, and Pleistocene, or Most-new; the last, some- 
times called the Post-Pliocene, merging without any definite 
boundary into historic times. 

The Eocene.—Deposits of this age are in England confined 
to the eastern and southeastern counties. Although during 
some part of it these were probably more or less connected 
together, they are now divided by the valley of the Weald, 
and a portion of the chalk hills to the west of it, so as to 
form two ‘‘basins,’’ the London and the Hampshire. Both, 
by the presence of pebble beds, show that the upper chalk 
had been much denuded before they were deposited; and 
the former, by the presence of brackish water-shells near 
Woolwich, proves that a river entered the sea as the Thames 
now does. This series, partly of marine, partly of fresh wa- 
ter origin, is called the Woolwich and Reading series, and 
in Kent a bed of marine origin intervenes between this and 
the chalk, called the Thanet Sands; because they are well 
seen in the island of that name. Clay of marine origin oc- 
curs on the level of the Woolwich series in the Isle of Wight, 
which was formerly called the Plastic Clay. Above this, in 
both basins, comes a dark brown clay, much used in brick- 
making, and burning to a warm red, called the London 
Clay. It occupies a large portion of the Thames valley; ex- 
tends up into Norfolk, and is found in the Hampshire basin. 
At the Isle of Sheppey, where it is thickest, it is not less than 
500 feet deep. Above these comes the Middle Eocene or 
Bagshot Sand group. This occurs in patches about London, 
as at Hamstead Heath and Harrow-on-the-Hill, and forms 
the dry plateaux in the neighborhood of Aldershot. In these 
fossils are rare, but in the Hampshire basin we have more 
abundant signs of life. The sandy clays of Bracklesham, 
on the coast of Sussex, and of South Hampshire, have fur- 
nished a large supply of fossils. The many-colored sands of 


Alum Bay in the Isle of Wight are of this age, and above these 
come the fresh and brackish water-beds, well displayed on 


several parts of the northern coast of the island, called the 
Headon, Osborne, and Bembridge beds. Of these there 
are probably no representatives, or at any rate none recog- 
nizable, further north. Since this time great changes have 
taken place in the aspect of the country; the chalk ridge 
that runs through the Isle of Wight, of which the Needles is 
one extremity, and the North and South Downs, have been 
raised up to their present position, and a very large part of 
the Weald valley excavated. Beds of Eocene age occur in 
parts of Northern France, especially near Paris, where, how- 
ever, they differ much from their English representatives, 
limestones being far mure abundant. 

Vegetable remains are not rare from the Eocene strata. 
The Isle of Sheppey has yielded many species of the palm and 
the gourd, the cones of firs, and remains of other trees. The 
plants, as a whole, are most nearly allied to those of Aus- 
tralasia, and denote a more or less tropical climate. The 
other fossils agree with this; shells of many tropical gen- 
era, such as the nautilus, volute, cone, olive, are abundant, 
as well as the bones of crocodiles, turtles, a sea-snake, ex- 
tinet animals of the ungulate* order, and representatives of 
the existing orders of birds have been found in it. Evi- 
dently, whatever may have been the case in previous times, 
mammals had now become tolerably abundant, although 
the species were very different from those which are living 
at the present time. Fishes were evidently very numerous 
in the waters. In the limestone of Monte Bolca (near Ve- 
rona) their remains, often beautifully preserved, may be said 
to swarm, as though they had been entombed in shoals. 
The skarp-pointed teeth of large sharks are frequent, and 
the pavement-like teeth of great rays. Corals are not very 


*The elephant, hippopotamus, tapir, horse, are living ungulates 
(hoofed quadrupeds ). 





abundant, at any rate in Western Europe, for although the 
temperature of the water must have been rather favorable, 
the sea was either too deep or too muddy for the reef-build- 
ing species. The Foraminifera, however, swarm in some 
parts, and reach an unusual size. In England they are most 
abundant and largest in the Bracklesham beds, where a 
genus (called nummulite, from its resemblance to a coin— 
nummus), which is often rather bigger than a sixpence, may 
be picked up by hundreds on the shore. By heating one 
of these over a spirit lamp and then dropping it into cold 
water, you may succeed in splitting it open and displaying 
the wonderful arrangement of its coil of hundreds of tiny 
chambers. In the pale cream-colored limestone of Egypt 
and neighboring countries, from which the Pyramids are 
built, they attain a still greater size, being sometimes quite 
an inch in diameter. This rock is often several thousand 
feet thick, and is very widely spread, having been traced 
over many parts of Central Europe and Asia and North 
Africa, in fact from the Pyrenees to the frontiers of China. 
It has been found more than ten thousand feet above the 
sea Jevel in the Alps, and yet six thousand four hundred feet 
higher in Western Thibet.* Some other genera of Foraminif- 
era are also very abundant, one in the Paris Basin helping 
largely to form a rock which, after it, is called Miliolite 
Limestone. 

The next, or Miocene period, has but few representatives 
in Britain. Some deposits at Hempstead Cliff in the Isle of 
Wight, some beds, chiefly of vegetable remains, at Bovey 
Tracy in Devonshire (where they form an impure coal called 
Lignite), in the Isle of Mull, and in Antrim, are of this age. 
We are therefore obliged to turn to the continent of Europe, 
in many parts of which are large deposits with abundant 
fossils, both marine and fresh-water. From these we should 
infer that the climate was warmer than it is now. The 
plants, among others, are palms, beeches, maples, walnuts, 
limes, magnolias, oaks, poplars, and sequoias; some with 
American, others with South African relationships among 
living species. It is a very remarkable thing that plants 
abound in beds of Miocene age in Greenland, Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, showing that the climate of the Arctic regions was 
far milder then than it is now. To the Miocene times be- 
long those great masses of volcanic rock so conspicueus in 
Antrim (as the Giant’s Causeway), Mull, Staffa, Skye, and 
in others of the Western Isles of Scotland. The northwest 
of Britain must have been, as Iceland now is, the scene of 
repeated voleanic eruptions, which broke out at intervals in 
various places from Auvergne in France to Disco Bay in 
West Greenland. The valleys and gaps that have been cut 
through these will give some idea of the time that must 
have elapsed since this epoch began—a time long enough to 
allow of the Alps being raised some thousands of feet higher 
above the sea, and being shaped into their present forms by 
the various carving tools employed by nature. 

Next after the Miocene comes the Pliocene, a deposit 
which, though well developed on the Continent, as in the 
neighborhood of the Mediterranean, is only represented in 
Britain by some fragmentary beds of no great thickness on 
the coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The oldest of 
these is a whitish calcareous deposit called the Coralline 
Crag, from its containing many remains at first erroneously 
supposed to be corals. Next in age isthe Red Crag, a coarse 
gravelly deposit, whose color is implied by its name, often 
full of fossils, its whole aspect denoting that it was formed 
in ashallow sea; such as, forexample, may still be accumu- 
lating in many parts of the German Ocean. It contains at 
the base a seam of nodules, which have provably been 
washed out of the London Clay. These so-called Coprolites 
are rich in phosphate of lime, and, like those already men- 
tioned, are worked for mineral manures. 


* Lyell, ‘‘ Elements,”’ ch. xvi. 
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We now begin to find a large number of living species of 
shells. The Coralline Crag has 68.5 per cent., but most of 
them denote a climate rather warmer than the present. 
The Red Crag has 75 per cent., and these are still found in 
our own or neighboring seas. An estuarine deposit, called 
the Norwich Crag, from the town near which it occurs, con- 
tains 82.5 per cent. of living species. This is generally 
thought newer than the Red Crag, but Mr. Prestwich, who 
has especially studied these Crag deposits, believes it to 
have been formed in an estuary of the Red Crag sea. Cer- 
tainly newer than it are the Chillesford and Aldeby Beds, 
in which only 9.5 per cent. of the shells are considered to be 
extinct; but many of the others are now confined to north- 
ern seas, showing that the climate had become still more se- 
vere. Probably rather newer than these is the Forest Bed 
of Cromer, which contains together with cones of the Scotch 
and spruce firs and other seeds of living plants, fresh-water 
shells, and the remains of some twenty species of mammals. 
Conspicuous among them are the teeth and bones of two 
kinds of elephants, a rhinoceros, and a hippopotamus, al! of 


extinct species, the remains of which have also been discov- | 


ered in Europe as far south as the neighborhood of Florence. 
The bones of a horse, beaver, and various species of deer 
have also been found. 

Pleistocene.—A marked change uow took place in the 
climate of Northern Europe, during which were formed the 
deposits classed together as Glacial. These consist of beds 


of clay and coarse gravel, with large boulders and fragments | 


both of neighboring and distant rocks, often marked with 
the characteristic ice scratches. As these deposits often 
occur in isolated patches, and are not found overlying one 
another, there is some difficulty in determining the precise 
relation of beds in different parts of England. The follow- 
ing brief sketch, however, probably gives a tolerably correct 
general idea of the history of this period. 

After the time when the Cromer Forest Bed was formed, 
with a climate not very different from the present, the cold 


appears to have become much more severe. Possibly the 
general level of the land, especially in the north and west 


of England, was somewhat higher than now. Not only 
Seandinavia, but also Scotland, Wales, and the Cumbrian 
and Irish hills, were enveloped in a great ice sheet, such as 
now occupies the interior of Greenland, which buried every 
thing but the loftiest summits. | Probably, also, all the 
higher ground of England was ice-covered. ) Some geolo- 
gists, indeed, have supposed (but this appears to me doubt- 
ful) that an ice-sheet swathed the whole country. 

The land now seems to have gradually sunk from the 
Thames valley northwards, so that the sea quietly extended 
itself over the greater part of the British Isles. Under this 
sea were deposited clays, worn away from the mountains by 
the glaciers, or by the torrents flowing from them; icebergs, 
breaking off their ends, floated southwards, bearing huge 
boulders from Scotland and Seandinavia, and, melting on 


their journey, scattered them all over England and the | 
| gan long before the age of written history or tradition being 
| stillin the course of formation. 


north of Europe. This cold, tenacious clay, in which are 
mixed fragments from the immediate neighborhood with 


those from a remote distance, is called the Boulder Clay, | 


and in Scotland, Till. Itis generally unstratified, and con- 
tains hardly any fossils of its own time; such as have been 
found are of Arctic species. The rock on which it rests is 
often polished and striated, showing that a glacier or large 
mass of ice has passed over it. Some geologists, indeed, 


glacier and the rock, being what is termed a ground moraine. 
For myself, I believe this idea totally erroneous. As this 


gradual sinking of the land proceeded, either from the | 


lowering of the hills or some change in the temperature, the 
climate of Northern Europe appears to have become rather 





to a considerable extent at least, disappeared from the 
mountains. This sinking went on, till some parts of Brit- 
ain were many hundred feet under water. Shells have 
been found in drifts near Blackpool (Lancashire), about 570 
feet above the present sea level; near Macclesfield at some 
1,200 feet; and on Moel Tryfaen, in North Wales, as much 
as 1,300 feet. Similar drifts, though without shells, are 
found several hundred feet. higher, so that in all probability 
the Snowdon district was depressed at least 2,000 feet. There 
is good evidence that Scotland and Scandinavia also shared, 
to much the same degree, in this downward movement, 
which appears to have extended as far north as Greenland, 
but not to have affected the parts of England south of the 
Thames valley. 

After this had ceased the land again rose, and, the climate 
becoming colder, glaciers formed in the valleys, and in 
some cases probably reached the sea level. They were, 
however, always glaciers, each being well defined and lying 
in its own valley, so that the climate must have been much 
milder than during the former period. The moraines and 
other glacier marks in our higher mountain districts belong 
to this period, as do most of the great straths or level 
plains in the lower part of many river valleys. Once, indeed, 
especially on the south coast, the land appears to have 
reached a level somewhat above the present; this is in- 
ferred from the submarine forests, where peat and the 
stumps of trees in the position of growth are found a little 
distance below high-water mark. On the whole, however, 
the movement in the latest times has been upwards, as is 
shown by the numerous raised beaches along our coasts. 
These are deposits of shingle, often containing sea-shells, 
ete., and terrace-like lines of cliff, with sometimes wave- 
worn caves, or horizontal grooves on the face of the rock, 
marking where the sea margin once has been. These may 
be traced almost everywhere along the coast of Scotland 
and Norway, as well as, though less distinctly, along that 
of England. Pauses in elevation—of which, of course, 
these are marks—appear to have taken place more than 
once, Lut the last and most distinct of these now produces 
in Scotland a shore terrace and an inland cliff, the foot of 
which is from twenty to thirty feet above the present high- 
water mark. During these periods of elevation were 
formed many of the gravels with which the surface of the 
country is often overspread, composed partly of the wash- 
ing away of the Boulder Clay, partly of the rocks exposed 
in the present river valleys. As a rule, those upon the 
higher ground are coarser than those nearly on a level with 
the existing streams, and are in less close relation to their 
beds. It is therefore evident that, even since this compara- 
tively late period, considerable changes have taken place in 
the minor outlines of the country, as the coarse gravels 
often occur as much as a hundred feet above the present 
river bed. It is impossible to draw any line of division be- 
tween this last phase of the geologic history and the pres- 
ent; many of the river deposits and peat mosses which be- 


Returning back to the great ice-sheet period, in order to 
give a brief glance at the natural history of the world in 
this its last chapter, we find that during this time remains 
both of shells and animals are comparatively few and gen- 
erally ill-preserved. The shells are usually of species which 


still exist but in Arcticseas. The land being chiefly covered 
have thought that the Till has been formed between the | 
| life, though doubtless, as in Greenland at the present day, 


with ice, was, of course, unfitted for vegetable or animal 


there were occasional oases. Remains of the mammoth, an 
extinct species of elephant, and of the reindeer have been 
found. In the contorted drifts and coarse sands which be- 


' long to the period of submergence, shells of Arctic species 


milder; the ice-sheet melted away, and even the glaciers, ; are not uncommon; and in the period of emergence, when 
? ’ j £4 ’ 
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probably Britain had a climate more like that of Northern 
Russia, remains of plants and inhabitants of land and 
water are not rare. The mammoth (the body of which has 
actually been found frozen up in ice in Siberia), the woolly 
rhinoceros (now extinct), the musk-ox, now confined to the 
extreme north of America, the lemming, the reindeer, wan- 
dered over the plains, now rich with corn and pasture, 
then waste and desolate. England was probably for a con- 
siderable time still united to the continent; Ireland for a 
shorter period to England. There appear to have been oc- 
easional intervals of warmer climate, during which the hip- 
popotamus and another species of the elephant and rhino- 
eeros, generally confined to mid and south Europe, made 
their way into the southern parts of England. 

The caves in the hilly districts formed the haunts of li- 
ens, bears, gluttons, and hyenas,* the urus, and the aurochs 
—of which two the former vanished in the Middle Ages, the 
latter still lingers in Lithuania—wandered over the country 
as now the bison in the American prairies, till at last they 
disappeared before the destructive efforts of man. 

Of his occurrence in the geologic record we must, in con- 
elusion, say a few words. It was long believed that the hu- 
man race did not appear upon the globe till a comparatively 
short period before written history began; that the duration 
of its existence could be reckoned by a very few thousands 
ef years. Numerous facts, however, oppose themselves to 
this belief, of which the following are a too brief sketch. 

It is true that the bones of man have been but rarely found 
in deposits of any great antiquity, but unmistakable traces 
eecur where not a fragment of his frame has yet been dis- 
eovered. These are stone tools or weapons, generally chip- 
ped from flints, often rudely enough, but sometimes with 
eonsiderable skill, very similar to those which have been in 
use among savage races even in historic times. 

These flint implements have been found in the old river 
gravels in many parts of England and France, at considera- 
ble heights above the beds of streams, and associated with 
the bones of long extinct animals in such a way as to leave 
no doubt that they were of the same date. For example, at 
St. Acheul, asuburb of Amiens, these implements have 
been found in a stratum of coarse flint gravel, some ninety 
feet above the present bed of the Somme, together with the 
bones of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other extinct 
mammals, They are buried about twenty feet below the 
surface of the ground; and in the upper soil the graves of the 
Gallo-Roman inhabitants of Amiens have been dug. For at 
least fifteen hundred years the ground has been wholly un- 
disturbed, and in the peat mosses by the present river vari- 
ous antiquities have been found, certainly not later than the 
Roman epoch. Some thirty yards, therefore, of the broad 
valley of the Somme must have been removed before a pe- 
riod not very distant from the Christian era. It seems, 
then, reasonable to conclude that, since these implements 
were buried in the gravel of St. Acheul, many times eigh- 
teen hundred years have elapsed. In several other places 
we have similar evidence of great aiterations having taken 
place in the outlines of the country, and nosmall changes in 
the climate. Man existed in France and Britain with animals 
such as the mammoth, the lemming, the reindeer, and the 
musk-ox—all requiring a climate much colder than the 
present. 

Again, similar implements, and in some cases the bones 
ef man, have been found in caves, buried safely under the 
stony crust that has been deposited by water dropping from 
the limestone roof. Here also we have often evidence of 
great changes in the country and in the climate. To take 





: 

* The hyena is believed to be an extinct species: the others, at 
most, varieties of those that still exist. The lion has disappeared 
from Europe in historic times. 





one example only. In the caves of Dordogne (in Southere 
France) weapons, such as arruw-heads and spear-heads of 
flint, have been found, with great quantities of the bones of 
the reindeer. Here, too, pieces of reindeer horn have been 
discovered, carved with some little skill into the represen- 
tation of that animal; and part of a mammoth’s tusk, with 
a rude, but unmistakable cutline of this extinct elephant 
cut upon it. These, there is every reason to believe, belong 
to a period much later than th»t of the makers of the 
Amiens flints: but even then the climate was cold enough 
to allow the reindeer to flourish far te the south of its pres- 
ent domains. 

Did space allow, dozens of instances might be brought 
forward, all showing that the first appearance of man upon 
the globe must be carried back to a period far more remote 
than that which is usually assigned ; (and that no marke 
we in the succession of living ereatures heralded the in- 
roduction of this crown of the Creator’s work.) Here, 
throughout the whole history of the world, we learn that) 


knowledge; and there is produced in us the conviction that 

past and present are bound together by an unsevered cord 

of life, whose interlacing strands carry us back in orderly 

change from age to age, toward the remote but unknown 

period which began when God first created the heavens and. 

the earth. 5 
[END OF GEOLOGY.] 


HEALTH AT HOME. 


The old saying, ‘‘ There is no place like home,” has a sin- 
gularly happy meaning, when it is applied to health and 
the benefits which spring from health that is good and 
beautiful. We who are engaged in forwarding sanitary 
work may labor our lives out, and still do little service, 
until we can get each home, however small it may be, in- 
eluded in the plan of our work. The river of national health 
must rise from the homes of the nation. Then it will bea 
great river on which every blessing will be borne. 

When I, asa physician, enter a house where there is a 
contagious disease, my first care is to look at the surround- 
ings. What are the customs of the people there? Are they 
wholesome? Are they unwholesome? If the answer be, 
‘‘Wholesome and common sense,’’ then I know that the 
better half of success in the way of treatment and preven- 
tion is secured. If the answer be, *‘Unwholesome, sloven- 
ly, disorderly, careless,’’ then I know that all that may be 
advised for the best will be more than half useless, because 
there is no habit on which any dependence can be truth- 
fully placed, and because habit in the wrong direction is so 
difficult to move that not even the strongest ties of affection 
are a match for it even in times of emergency. 

If we could then get wives, mothers, and daughters to 
learn the habitual practice of all that tends to health, we 
should soon have an easy victory, and should ourselves 
cease to be known as the pioneers of sanitary work, the 
work itself being a recognized system and a recognized ne- 
cessity to be practiced by everybody. 

To me italways seems that no point in the warfare 
against disease is anything like so important as that of 
getting the women of the household to work heart and soul 
with us sanitarians. Iam never tired of repeating this fact, 
and I never shall be until the fact is accomplished. We al- 
ways look to women for the cleanliness and tidiness of 
home. We say a home is miserable if a good wife and 
| mother be not at the head of it to direct the -internal ar- 
| rangements. We speak of slovenly women, so much im- 
portance do we attach to orderly women, twenty times te 
one more frequently than we do of slovenly men. A slov- 
enly woman is a woman of mark for diseredit, and there 








the apparent breaks are only the result of our imperfect | 
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ean be no doubt that the natural excellences of women in 
respect to order and cleanliness have, without any distinct 
system or mode of scientific education, saved us often from 
severe and fatal outbreaks of disease. In the cholera epi- 
demies which I have twice witnessed, and in which I have 
taken visiting charge of affected districts, I have found the 
women by far the most useful and practical coadjutors. The 
men sat by the fire if they were at home; the women truly 
bestirred themselves. They saw that the water intended 
for drinking purposes was boiled before it was used for 
drinking purposes; they attended to details relating to ven- 
tilation and general cleansing; they washed the clothing 
and bedding of the affected persons; they attended in the 
sick rooms; they prepared the food. In a sentence, they 
were acting forces for the suppression of the epidemics, and 
their devotion, and I say it faithfully, their readier and su- 
perior appreciation of details, were the great saving factors 
in relation both to preventive and curative art. 

That which we sanitarians want, therefore, to see, is the 
scientific education of women to prepare them to meet 
emergencies at once, and not only so, but to prevent, by 
forethought and intelligent prevision, the necessity for 
emergencies. We wish them to understand the principles 
which suggest the details, instead of having to learn the de- 
tails in moments of much excitement and anxiety and 
dread, when details, however important they may be, seem 
new, obscure, involved, and all but impossible, when hab- 
its which have been acquired have to be given up, or mnch 
modified, and when new habits have to be, as it were, im- 
provised and enforced with regularity at a moment’s notice. 
For it is as true as it is simple that good health is after all, 
and bad health is after all, a matter of habit to an extent 
which few persons in the slightest degree acknowledge or 
eomprehend. 

To the domestic cleanliness which most women by habit 
learn to acquire, it should be easy to tack on many of the 
other forms of cleanliness which the physician wishes to 
enforce, but which the general public does not altogether or 
readily recognize. It isin relation to this further cleanli- 
ness, this more than commonplace cleanliness—but which 
should be commonplace for all intents and purposes—that I 
wish to draw attention in these papers on Health and 
Home. I promise to put forward not one suggestion that 
ean not be carried out. I will in these essays— 

‘‘ Tmagination’s airy wing suppress,” 
and give nothing more than plain rules for plain people of 
every grade of life. 


SUNLIGHT AT HOME. 


Whether your home be large or small give itlight. There 
is no house so likely to be unhealthy as a dark and gloomy 
house. In a dark and gloomy house you can never see the 
dirt that pollutes it. Dirt accumulates on dirt, and the 
mind soon learns to apologize for this condition because the 
gloom conceals it. ‘It is no credit to be clean in this hole 
of a plage,’’ is soon the sort of idea that the housewife gets 
into her mind; the ‘place is always dingy, do what you 
may,” is another similar and common idea; and so in a 
dark house unwholesome things get stowed away and for- 
gotten, and the air becomes impure, and when the air be- 





eomes impure the digestive organs become imperfect in | 
action, and soon there is some shade of bad health engen- 


dered in those persons who live in that dark house. 


Flowers | 


will not healthily bloom in a dark house, and flowers are, | 


as a rule, good indices. 
that they may see the light. 
many flowers? They are the choicest of flowers. 


Are not our children worth 


We put the flowers in our windows | 


Then | 


again light is necessary in order that the animal spirits may | 
be kept refreshed and invigorated. No one is truly happy | 


who in waking hours is in a gloomy house or room. 


The | 


gloom of the prison has ever been considered as a part of the 
punishment of the prison, and it is so. The mind is sad- 
dened in a home that is not flushed with light, and when 
the mind is saddened the whole physical powers suffer; the 
heart beats languidly, the blood flows slowly, the breathing 
is imperfect, the oxidation of the blood is reduced, and the 
conditions are laid for the development of many wearisome 
and unnecessary constitutional failures and sufferings. 

Children and older persons living in darkened places be- 
come blanched or pale; they have none of the ruddy, 
healthy bloom of those who live in light. We senda child 
that has lived in a dark court in a city for a few days only 
into the sunlight, and how marked is the change. We 
hardly know the face again. 

Let us keep, then, this word in our minds, light, light, 
light ; sunlight which feeds us with its influence and leaves 
no poisonous vapors in its train. 

Before I leave this subject, I want to say a word about 
light in relation to the sick. A few hundred years ago it 
became a fashion, for reasons it is very hard to divine, to 
place sick people in dark and closely curtained bedrooms. 
fhe practice to some extent is continued to this day. When 
a person goes to bed with sickness it is often the first thing 
to pull down the blinds of the windows, to set up dark 
blinds, or if there be Venetian blinds to close them. On 
body and spirit alike this practice is simply pernicious. It 
may be well, if light is painful to the eyes of the sufferer, to 
shield the eyes from light, or even shut the light off them 
altogether; but for the sake of this to shut it out of all 
the room, to cut off wholesale its precious influence, to 
make the sick room a dark cell in which all kinds of im- 
purities may be concealed day after day, is an offence to 
nature which she ever rebukes in the sternest manner. 

This remark presses with special force in cases where epi- 
demic and contagious diseases are the affections from which 
the sufferers are suffering, for these affections, as they live 
on uncleanliness, require for their suppression the broadest 
light of day. Moreover, I once found by experiment that 
certain organic poisons, analagous to the poisons which 
propagate these diseases, are rendered innocuous by exposure 
to light. Thus, in every point of view, light stands forward 
as the agent of health. In sickness and in health, in in- 
fancy, youth, middle age, old age, in all seasons, for the 
benefit of the mind and for the welfare of the body, sunlight 
is a bearer and sustainer of health. 

To secure the entrance of sunlight, every house should 
have a plentiful supply of large windows. Small windows, 
small panes, overhanging window brows, sharp long roofs 


| enclosing attics with small windows: these are the resi- 


dences to which I refer; dull, red, dark, and gloomy. Iam 
told that their excellence lies in their artistic beauty, to 
which many advantages that we sanitarian artists wish for 
must necessarily be sacrificed. I would be the last to op- 
pose either the cultivation of art in design or of art in appli- 
cation, and I donot for one moment believe that such oppo- 
sition is necessary. But these beetle-browed mansions are 
not so beautiful as health, and never can be. I am bound 
to protest against them on many sanitary grounds, and on 
none so much as on their interference with the work of the 
sun. They produce shade and those who live in them live 
in shadow. 

In many residences where there is plenty of window space 
there is much neglect in keeping the windows clean. Win- 
dows should be cleaned once a week at least, and a great de- 
sideratum is to bring into general use a simple mechanical 
contrivance by which the window sashes can be easily re- 
moved and turned into the room, so as to enable the cleaning 
to take place without the perilous process of standing outside 
on the window-sill. Amongst the poor who cannot afford 
to have a professed window-cleaner the windows often be- 
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come quite obscured, because the women of the household 
cannot get at them, as they say, on both sides, and the men 
are not at home in the day to give them assistance. 


SLEEP AT HOME. 


I have been speaking about sunlight, and am led by this 
to refer to another and allied topic, I mean night and hours 
of sleep. If it be good to make all possible use of sunlight, 
it is equally good to make as little use as possible of arti- 
ficial light. Artificial lights, so far, have been sources of 
waste, not only of the material out of which they are made, 
but of the air on which they burn. In the air of the closed 
room the present commonly used lamps, candles, and gas- 
lights, rob the air of a part of its vital constituent, and sup- 
ply in return products which are really injurious to life. 
Gaslight is in this respect most hurtful, but the others are bad 
when they are long kept burning in one confined space. The 
fewer hours after dark that are spent in artificial light the 
better; and this suggests, of itself, that within reasonable 
limits the sooner we go to rest after dark the better. We re- 
quire in the cold season of winter, when the nighis are long, 
much more of sleep than we do in the summer. On the 
longest day in the year, seven hours of sleep is sufficient for 
most menand women who are in the prime of life. On the 
shortest day, nine hours of sleep is not overmuch, and for 
those who are weakly, ten or even twelve hours may be taken 
with real advantage. In winter, children should always 
have ten to twelve hours of sleep. It is not idleness to in- 
dulge to that extent, but an actual saving, a storing up of 
invigorated existence for the future. Such rest can only be 
obtained by going to bed very early, say at half-past eight 
o’clock or nine. ‘ 

It is wrong as ever it can be that our legislators should 
often be sitting up, as we know they do, times after times, 
in the dead of night, trying against life to legislate for life. 
It is most foolish that public writers, who hold so many re- 
sponsibilities in their hands, should be called upon to exer- 
cise their craft at a time when all their nature is calling out 
to them—rest, rest, rest! It is said I am foolish for declar- 
ing these things. Is it so? Iam standing by Nature, speak- 
ing under her direction, and, without a thought of dogma- 
tism, Iam driven to ask: May it not be the world that is 
foolish ?—the world, I mean, of fashion and habit, which 
could, if it would, change the present systems as easily as 
it criticizes the view that it ought to make the change. 
Anyway, this I know, and it is the truth I would here ex- 
press, that in every man, woman, and child there is, at or 
about the early time I have named, a persistent periodical 
desire for sleep, which steals on determinately, which, 
taken at the flood, leads to a good sound night’s rest, and 
which resisted never duly returns, but is replaced by a sur- 
reptitious sleep, broken by wearing dreams, restless limbs, 
and but partial restoration of vital power. I have said before, 
make the sun your fellow-workman. I repeat the saying 
now. I do not say, go to bed at all seasons with the sun 
and rise with it, because in this climate that would not be, 
at all seasons, possible; but I say as a general principle, as 
you can, make the sun your fellow-workman; follow him, 
as soon as you are able, to rest, and do not let him stare at 
you in bed many hours after he has commenced his daily 
course. Teach your children, moreover, this same lesson, 
and the practice of it, whereupon there will be, in a gen- 
eration or two, a race of children of the sun, who will 
stand in a matter of health, a head and shoulders above 
the children of the present generation. 

BEDROOMS AND BEDS. 


From the subject of sleep I am led by as easy and natural 
a transition toe the subject of bedrooms and beds, as I was 
before led from the subject of light to the subject of sleep. 
But perhaps some one will say: Why, in speaking of a 








home and fireside topics, should you begin with bedrooms? 
There is the drawing-room, surely, first to be thought of; that 
room in which the company gathers when company comes 
together; that room in which the lady of the house takes 
the most pride, shows the most taste, feels most at home. 
There is also the dining-room, or sitting-room, or breakfast- 
room, or study. Again, there is the kitehen—of all rooms, 
surely the most important in every sanitary point of view? 

We will enter all these rooms in good time; but let us go 
into the bedroom first, and get that in order, because, after 
all, it is really the most important room in the house, by 
far and far again. I know it is not commonly thought to 
be so. I am quite aware from my daily observations, for 
over thirty years, that this is one of the least popular no- 
tions about bedrooms. I often think, as I wend my way 
up ever so many different kinds of stairs daily, that a doc- 
tor’s usual journey would be something like that on a tread- 
wheel, were it not for the fact that there is always some new 
ending to his ascents, and that on his mission of freedom 
and usefulness he is carrying the blessings of the services 
his brethren are giving to him, for dispensation into the 
sanctuaries of sorrow. But one fact would lighten my 
heart very much more, I mean the fact, if it were as fully as 
it were easily realizable, that I should always find the bed- 
rooms in sickness or in health, befitting their office and the 
purpose to which they are assigned. 

As arule I regret to record that from want of apprecia- 
tion of what is most healthy, in opposition to a keen appre- 
ciation of what is most fashionable, the bedroom is too of- 
ten the part of the house that is least considered. It may be 
in any part of the house. There is no room too much out of 
the way or too little cared for that may not be a bedroom. 
“This is only a bedroom,” is the commonest observation of 
the woman who is deputed to show you over an empty 
house that stands to be let. ‘‘We can turn the dressing- 
room into a bed-room whenever we like,’’ is not unfre- 
quently a housewife’s, and even a good housewife’s expres- 
sion. ‘Give me a shake-down somewhere,’ is the request 
of the unexpected traveler or visitor who wants to stay 
with you all night. ‘‘Anywhere will do so long as it is a 
bed.” “This is only an attic, but it is large enough for one 
servant, you know, and two have slept in it many a time 
before now.”’ These are the kinds of ordinary terms that 
are applied to bedrooms as apologies for something that is 
confessedly but observedly wrong about them. The lan- 
guage itself implies error; but it is far from expressing the 
whole of the error that really exists. 

When we enter the bedroom we too often find it, though 
it may be a good-sized room, altogether unsuited as a sleep- 
ing apartment. It may be situated either at the back or the 
front of the house; it may or may not have a fireplace. and 
if it should have a fireplace the register may or may not be 
open. The windows may be large or small, according to 
mere caprice of the builder, or of accident, or of necessity; 
and whether the window will open or shut from the top or 
the bottom sash, or from both, is a matter of smallest conse- 
quence. As a rule the bedroom windows that have a double 
sash open only from the bottom, and it is the most usual oc- 
currence to find the sash-lines out of gear altogether, or the 
frames in a bad state, so that the sash has to be supported 
with care, or ‘‘humored,’’ whenever it has to be opened or 
closed. Then to the window, that the room may look snug 
and comfortable, must be muslin blinds (half blinds), roller 
blinds, and very often heavy curtains. When the window 
is opened the roller blind blows out like the sail of a boat, 
or blows in, at the risk of knocking down the looking-glass. 
Sometimes Venetian blinds, which are never in order for 
two months together, take the place of roller-blinds, and it 
becomes quite an art to manage the laths, though these 
blinds are, on the whole, the best. Then the walls of bed- 
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yoonis are in most instances covered with paper, and of all 
rooms in the house they are least frequently papered. ‘‘The 


lower rooms must be papered, they look so very dingy; the 
| house during the time it is occupied, so that the emanations 


pedrooms are dingy, but they may stand over another year; 
nobody sees them.”’ To carry out further the idea of snug- 
ness, the bedrooms are carpeted, it may be over the whole 
surface right up to the walls of the rooms, and the carpet is 


nailed down, so that it may be swept without being | 
| or vaporous products made during the day, are laid up. 


dragged out of its place. 


Again, the bedroom is too often made a kind of half lum- | 
per-room—a place in which things that have to be concealed | 
‘“‘Under the bed’ is a conven- | 


are carefully stowed away. 
ient hiding-place. It is the fact, that once in a public insti- 
tution for the sick, which I inspected, there existed an ar- 
rangement by which each new patient who came in to be 


eured had his every-day clothes, after they were taken off his | 


body, put into a rickety old box and pushed under his bed, | ate size—say eighteen feet long, fourteen wide, and twelve 


to remain there until he was able to put them on again | 
| ascend into the room six to eight feet. 


when he “‘left the house,” or until he died, if his disease 
ended fatally, and his relatives claimed them. 


under eighteen beds in one insalubrious sick-room, or ward, 
of this establishment. 


is too frequently put in practice. 


I notice once again that the occurrence of damp or wet in | 
the ceilings and walls of a bedroom is much more readily | 


tolerated than it is elsewhere. If a pipe bursts and the 


drawing-room or dining-room ceiling is covered with a dark | 


patch, ever so small, that must be at once attended to, it | 
| weather is very wet, they should remain open until the sun 


looks so very bad. But a patch of similar character, though 


it look like a map of the United Kingdom, with the Straits | 
of Dover and the coast of France as an opposing outline, | 


may remain on the ceiling of the bedroom until it dries, 
and then, being dry, may still remain, because if the water 
should come in again the condition will be as bad as ever. 

I will say no more about bedrooms to their disparage- 
ment. The errors I have pointed out when they are pres- 
ent, are unpardonable in regard to the healths of those who 
permit them, and inasmuch as the health of these is of far 
greater moment than their equanimity of sentiment, I must 
run the risk of disturbing the temper that I may assist the 
health. I feel the less compunction on this head because 
what I am about to propose in the way of remedy means 
nothing but economy of reconstruction along the whole line. 
I will tender in a few rules what are the essentials of a healthy 
bedroom. If they can not all be carried out in every case, 
many of them can be without any serious difficulty. 


The reason why I give these rules in respect to bedrooms | 
the first place in domestic sanitation is obvious enough, if | 
but a few moments’ consideration be given to the impor- | 


tance of the bedroom as the center of the household. In 
this room, if a due proportion of sleep be taken, the third 
part of all the life is passed, thirty years out of a life that 
reaches to an age of ninety. In what other room in the 


house is so much of the life passed without change? In the 


sitting-rooms we move about, we have the doors frequently 


open, and in numerous ways we change the air, and change | 


our own relations to it. In the bedroom we are shut up 
closely, we are unconscious of what is going on silently 
around us. 
it may become positively poisonous without our knowledge. 
Moreover, during sleep we are most susceptible to in- 
fluences which act detrimentally upon us. We are breath- 
ing slowly, and we are not casting off, or eliminating, freely 
the products of animal combustion. 
RULES FOR BEDROOMS. 

1. The bedroom should, by preference, have its window on 
the sunny side of the house. The early morning light soon 
feeds it with a subdued and agreeable light, and in the even- 
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I found | 
eighteen of these boxes of clothes secreted systematically air is too strong. The tube sbould be six feet from the bed. 
| The bed may be protected from a draught by a light curtain 
In private houses this same plan of | 


stowing away old clothes, old boots and shoes and the like, | 





If the air becomes close we do not notice it, and 
| tremely sharp and effective, while there is always freedom 
| from soot and smoke in the room, an advantage which re- 





ing it gets the later rays, almost the last rays of the life-giv- 
ing sun. 
2. The bedroom should in all cases be shut off from the 


from the rooms may not enter into it. It should be ventilated, 
I mean, independently. In our present houses the bedrooms 
are actually the traps, or bell-jars, into which, in too many 
cases, the air of the lower rooms, charged with the gaseous 
In 
these instances the occupants retire to sleep in an atmos- 
phere of their own emanations, to say nothing of what comes 
from the kitchen, from gas, and from other sources of impu- 
rity. It is most easy to ventilate the bedroom independ- 


| ently. Nothing more is wanted than to remove one or two 


bricks in the outer wall beneath the flooring, and to carry up 
a wooden tube four inches square for a room of very moder- 


This tube should 
It may be covered 
at the top with a layer of gauze or muslin if the current of 


high—into the room from that opening. 


or screen placed between it and the tube. 

In some houses it is not difficult to bring a four-inck 
wooden tube through the whole length ofa partition from 
the top to the bottom floor of a house, and to let a supply of 
air enter that tube at the upper part, and distribute air to- 
every room that lies in its course. 

On rising in the morning the bedroom windows should be 
opened at the top and bottom equally, and, except when the 


begins to go down, Itisabad practice to leave the win- 


| dows open late in the day, and this especially in the winter. 
The air becomes charged with damp, and a damp air is re- 
ally as dangerous, if not mure dangerous, than a close air. 
To sleep in damp air is quite as bad as to sleep in damp 
sheets, and is a most common cause of rheumatism, neural- 
gia, and chronic cold or catarrh. 


When the windows of the 
bedroom are closed the door ought also to be closed, and the 
entrance of air into the room be allowed to take place only 


| through the communication with the external air. 


While provision is made for the entrance of air, an equal 
provision should also be made for the escape of air. This is 
best effected by an opening in the chimney shaft near to the 
ceiling where there is, as there ought always to be, a fire- 
place and shaft. 

The late Dr. Chowne invented a process of exit ventilation 


| which answers well for bedrooms, and to which he gave the 


name of ‘‘syphon ventilation.’’ The name was very unfor- 
tunate, because there is no syphon principle in it, and ow- 
ing to this the plan received very severe handling by the 
late Dr. Neil Arnott. The plan nevertheless is very good 


| and cleanly, and when from an Arnott valve smoke and 


dust issue, as they often will in rooms placed at the upper 
part of a house, the Chowne tube is excellent. A three or 
four-inch piece of stove piping is let into the wall from the 
ceiling down to the mantel-piece. Near the ceiling the tube 
opens into the room. At the mantel-shelf the tube is made 
to turn ata right angle intothe chimney. At all times 


| there is a current of air down this tube into the chimney, 


and when there is a fire in the grate the exit current is ex- 


compenses for the extra friction and resistance caused by the 
tube. Chowne’s plan is so effective and simple that I have 


| often brought it temporarily into action in closed rooms by 


simply turning a piece of stove piping into a chimney at the- 
fireplace, and running a straight piece of tubing from the 
elbow up to near the ceiling, and temporarily fixing it 
against the wall. 
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When exit ventilation cannot be carried out by a chimney 
sshaft owing to the circumstance that there is no fireplace or 
‘shaft, it is next best to carry it out into the staircase by a 
diaphragm opening made over the door of the room. An 
opening twelve inches long and four inches wide is made 
vertically through the wall, in thespace over the door. Into 
this opening is placed a metal frame as wide as the thick- 
ness of the wall, with a partition or diaphragm of thin metal 
planted vertically in the center of it. When this metal 
frame is fixed in the wall a current of air will be found to 
pass, after the room is closed, into the room on one side the 
diaphragm, and out of the room on the other side. This se- 
cures an outer current, which is better by far than none at 
all, but it also admits a current into the room from the 
house, which to a certain extent is objectionable. 

Tt has been recommended by some sanitarians to venti- 
late the bedroom from the window. In this plan the lower 
sash of the window is raised a few inches, the space between 
the window and the window sill being filled up by a solid 
piece of wood. A space is in this way left between the two 
sashes up which flows a constant current of air. I have 
tried this method, and I have modified it by letting the up- 
per sash down, and filling up the space between it and the 
top part of the window frame with board, which is, I think, 
the better arrangement, and for staircases I do not think 
anything is so good. But in bedrooms, the windows of 
which are opened and closed so frequently, and which have 
blinds, the plan does not answer so well as the tube of which 
I have spoken. There are more frequent draughts from the 
window, and not, I think, so regular a supply of air. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


End of Required Reading for December. 


FROM “THE WATERFALL.” 


Go where the waters fall, 
Sheer from the mountain’s height— 


Mark how a thousand streams in one,— 
One in a thousand on they fare, 

Now flashing to the sun, 

Now still as beast in lair. 


Now round the rock, now mounting o’er, 
In lawless dance they win their way, 
Still seeming more and more 
To swell as we survey. 


They rush and roar, they whirl and leap, 
Not wilder drives the wintry storm. 

Yet a strong law they keep, 

Strange powers their course inform. 


Even so the mighty skyborn stream 
Its living waters from above, 

All marred and broken seem, 

No union and no love. 


Yet in dim caves they softly blend 
In dreams of mortals unespied ; 
One is their awful end, 
One their unfailing Guide. 





BIBLE HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN RESEARCH.* 


DEAR FRIENDS AND FELLOW-STUDENTS:—I ventured to 
suggest to Dr. Vincent two years ago a special lectureship 
upon these grounds, a lectureship that should carefully 
gather the resuits of modern research, so far as they relate 
to the Bible, and present a digest of them year by year from 
this platform. Chautauqua should have the very latest 
reliable facts, the latest word from the monuments, that she 
may keep herself abreast of the age. Please consider these 
words this morning, therefore, as only a simple prelude to 
such a course of lectures. And I trust that that course you 
are to enjoy in the very near future. 

Our topic is ‘‘Bible History in the Light of Modern Dis- 
covery.’”’ Sir John Herschel once said: ‘‘All human dis- 
coveries seem t> be made only for the purpose of confirm- 
ing more and more strongly the truths contained in the 
Sacred Scriptures.’”’ The reverent student, I believe, is in- 
clined to reaffirm to-day, and that with some emphasis, the 
words of that devout astronomer. 

That our survey at this hour may be as profitable as _ pos- 
sible, let me at the outset recall to your mind certain dates 
and discoveries (of the century) that are prominent in this 
line of Biblical research. The first date is 1799, the month 
of August. A tablet of black basalt near the mouth of the 
Nile was accidentally turned up by the spade of a French 
officer of engineers named Bouchard. The French were re- 
constructing their Fort St. Julien, and were digging for the 
foundations of a redoubt. It was at Rosetta, the ancient 
Balbitone, on the western bank of the Nile. By the six- 
teenth article of capitulation at Alexandria, the next year, 
that bit of black basalt was secured to the English, and, in 
February, 1802, was landed at Plymouth, and deposited in 
that vast archeological treasure-house, the British Museum, 
in London. 

You know that that broken slab, the ‘‘Rosetta Stone,” 
bore upon its face one inscription in three forms: the hiero- 
glyphic, the encorial, or popular Egyptian, and the Greek. 
The inscription was of no great age. Its date was hardly 
two centuries before the Christian era (198 B. C.). Nor 
were its contents of special importance. It was but the 
record of a synodical act of the priesthood assembled at 
Memphis, in honor of Ptolemy V. And yet the proud ex- 
pedition of Napoleon brought back from Egypt nothing of 
value at all comparable with that insignificant stone from the 
sands of the Nile. Its power lay in the accident of its triple 
tongue. That came to be the key to treasures inestimable. 

The story of the deeipherment of the hieroglyphics is as 
full of incident as a fairy tale. I shall not recount it here. 
All Europe looked on with eager, almost breathless interest, 
while the savans, like school-boys, went puzzling away 
over the curious alphabet. The Swede, Akerblad, the Ger- 
mans, Spohr and Seyffarth, the Englishman, Young, the 
Italian, Rossalini, and the Frenchmen, Quatremere, De Sacy 
and Champollion—these are the names of leading scholars 
in the early study of the hieroglyphics. Each contributed 
something to the solution. A quarter of a century the 
problem baffled them. At last it yielded, as problemis al- 
ways yield, and in 1828 Champollion the younger began to 
read out to attentive Europe the marvelous records of those 
monuments. We have not done with those records yet. 
Let me just mention also at this point the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Assyria. The puzzle of decipherment 
was much the same, more intricate even, if possible. 
But God had provided here, too, akey. The great ‘‘Rock of 
Behistun” in the Persian mountains, near Persepolis, an- 


*Lecture delivered in the Hall of Philosophy, at Chautauqua, 
Saturday morning, August 14th, 1880, at 8 o’clock. 
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swered to Egypt’s ‘‘Rosetta Stone.”’ It bore an inscription 
in Persian, Scythic, and Assyrio-Babylonian. And what 
Akerblad and Champollion were to the hieroglyphics, that 
Grotefend and Sir Henry Rawlinson were to the cuneiform. 
The ‘‘Rosetta Stone,’’ as I gaze upon it, reflects the light of 
modern research on Bible history. Let us bear in mind 
carefully the date—August, 1779—this very month; and let 
us remember the lands, Egypt, and, by the associations of 
the cuneiform, Assyria as well. 

We reach our second date. Dropping down the decades 
of the century, midway from that past to this present, we 
come upon another treasure. Separate atoms gathered from 
every part of the chief land of the Bible made up that niar- 
velous monument which we ¢all ‘‘Robinson’s Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine.’’ It was in 1838, yes, August again, 
the 13th of August, when Dr. Robinson sailed away from 
Asia up the Danube, with his precious freight. His desti- 
nation was Berlin. At that German capital the work was, 
as he tells us, wholly prepared. Here flourished Ritter. 
Here Neander and Hengstenberg lent inspiration, and the 
shelves of the Royal Library their constant aid. It was 
completed in August, 1840, a monument of most patient, ex- 
haustive research; so that after forty years it still abides the 
one indispensable work for all scholars on the geography of 
Palestine. 

Dr. Robinson was the first of travelers in Palestine. I do 
not forget the journeyings of Seetzen, in 1805-7; nor those of 
Burekhardt on the other side of the Jordan, in 1822; nor 
those of Irby and Mangles on this side the Jordan, the same 
year. But Robinson was the prince of travelers; he taught 
men how to explore; he gave the first real impulse towards 
the scientific study of the Holy Land, and is so gratefully 
acknowledged by scholars in every land to-day. Now, the 
light refracted by those ‘Biblical Researches’? we rec- 
ognize as the light of modern discovery on biblical geogra- 
phy and topography. 

How important this light is, let the German geographer 
Ritter himself indicate:—‘‘The geography of Palestine,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ as we find it to-day, is the strongest testimony of 
the truth of that history which purports to emanate thence. 
The natural scenery of Palestine speaks in but one voice in 
favor of the Bible; every word of the sacred narrative re- 
ceives its best interpretation by being studied in connection 
with the place where it was recorded.”’ 

A third date I offer you, once more August—August, 1859. 
While Robinson at Berlin was prosecuting his laborious re- 
searches, Constantine Tischendorf records that the mental 
resolve seized him ‘‘to devote himself to the textual study of 
the New Testament.’’ Twenty years later came that unique 
discovery, the very gift of Providence, of the ‘‘Codex Sina- 
iticus.’’ It was in the convent of St. Catherine, under the 
protecting shadow of Mount Sinai. I need not recite the 
story—it is familiar to you all—the finding of that precious 
manuscript in the chip basket of the monks. A _ peculiar 
pleasure it was eight years later to occupy, at that same old 
monastery, the very room where Tischendorf dared, the 
parchment in his hands and away from the monks, to give 
vent to his first uncontrollable transport of joy over the great 
event. An erudite scholar said to Tischendorf, and so say- 
ing he clearly voiced the universal thought: ‘I would rather 
have discovered the Sinaitic manuscript than the Kohinoor 
of the Queen of England’s crown.’’ Royal and academic 
honors poured in upon him. ‘But that which I thik,” he 
says, ‘‘more highly of than all these flattering distinctions 
is the conviction that Providence has given to our age, in 
which attacks on Christianity are so common, the Sinaitic 
Bible, to be to us a full and clear light as to what is the 
word written by God, and to assist us in defending the truth 
by establishing its auchentic form.” The “Codex Sinai- 
ticus”’ stands for the light of modern research on thes cred 





text. Itis a definite starting point for this sort of explora- 
tion. Not that Beza, and Wetstein, and Griesbach, and 
Scholz, and scores of learned students besides had not al- 
ready done pioneer work, but now a newimpulse was given 
to textual study, a new epoch was opened, and new results 
were rapidly reaehed. 

We are not very much surprised, therefore, to hear that 
down in the old Calabrian province of Italy, in Rossano, a 
splendid Greek manuscript has just come to light, a manu- 
script on purple vellum, inscribed in the ancient uncial 
character in silver, two earnest German searchers, Oscar V. 
Gebhardt and Adolph Harnach, the happy discoverers, and 
that it proves to be a valuable codex of the Gospels of as 
early a date as the sixth century, A. D. This is the Codex 
Rossanensis. The revision of our English version, too, 
seems to lie in the direct sequence of this research, as are 
those exegetical societies of devout students that are form- 
ing all over the world, for solid, truthful work. 

Here are three initial points in the century of modern 
discovery. They are points of light on Bible history, on Bible 
topography, and on the Bible text. Associate, if you please, 
severally with these initial points, the ‘‘Rosetta Stone’’ and 
Champollion, 1799, August; the “Biblical Researches in Pal- 
estine’’ and Robinson, 1838, August; the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus’’ 
and Tischendorf, 1859, August. Like the three primary colors, 
how finely they combine to shed a flood of pure white light 
this year of grace, 1880, on the page of God’s Word for the 
study of the fourteen millions represented by this Chautau- 
qua Sunday-school Assembly. 

But it is not the Bible text, nor the Bible topography, but 
the Bible history that is our particular theme at this mo- 
ment. Our inquiry is just this: Whatdo the monuments of 
the past yield us to-day that bear upon the Scripture records 
of persons and events, whether by illustration, interpretation, 
or corroboration? 

And it is important, when we enter upon an inquiry of 
this sort, that we be possessed of a spirit of discrimination 
and of eminent candor. Mere sentiment as a guide is not 
safe. Credulity is dangerous. Yet there is a real danger 
also to-day from another quarter. It isan unreasonable skep- 
ticism that accepts quite too grudgingly a correspondence, 
though entirely clear, between the monuments and the 
Word. If fanaticism is evil, we may remember that the 
fear of fanaticism is worse. And we may not forget that the 
Bible in its turn illustrates and interprets these very monu- 
ments. Indeed, it has been found to be the most reliable 
historic monument of them all. 

I. EGYPT. 

There are three chief lands of research: Syria, Assyria, 
Egypt; and first of all Egypt. Though the Tigris springs 
higher up in the centuries than the Nile, though the birth 
of the race was in the Euphrates valley, yet the records of 
the race came first to light in the valley of the Nile. Egypt 
is the earliest re-discovered land; its records are in the 
hieroglyphic. Champollion, as we have seen, in 1828 ex- 
plored Egypt in person, read the inscriptions, turned the 
key of the great store-house, and opened out its treasures 
to the world. In 1836 Sir Gardiner Wilkinson followed, and 
gathered those treasures from tombs and temples, from the 
very walls pictorial with the life of the ancient Egyptians, 
and from stelw,and obelisk,and papyrus rolls. Up to this 
time we had nothing of ancient Egypt but a few imperfect 
fragments by the historian Manetho (300 B. C.), preserved 
in the writings of Josephus and Eusebius, of Julius, Africanus 
and Syncellus. Now our sources are wonderfully enlarged, 
and that ancient people live in every detail of their life be- 
fore us. This work of Wilkinson’s, I may just add, greatly 
enriched by the labors of Dr. Samuel Birch, President of the 
Society of Biblical Archzology, and brought out two years 
since in three sumptuous volumes, is invaluable to Biblical 
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scholars in this department. It has been continuously sup- 
plemented by the works of Brugsch-Bey, Lepsius, Bunsen, 
Mariette-Bey, Ebers, Chabas, Sharpe, Bartlett, Schaff, and 
last of all, by Wiedermann’s History of Egypt, this very year 
issuing from the German press. 

The Scripture record and the monumental record come 
into relation direct and full not infrequently in the history 
of Israel. I note four of these epochs. 

1. The Period of Abraham.—The earliest correspondence 
between the monuments of Egypt and the Bible record occurs 
about the time of the life of Abraham. The Genesis record 
(chap. 12) indicates that ‘‘Abram went down into Egypt to so- 
journ there; for the famine was grievous inthe land.’’ There 
occurred the incident concerning his wife,Sarah ; the presents 
made by Pharaoh are enumerated; ‘‘and he entreated 
Abram well for her sake: and he had sheep, and oxen, and 
he asses, and men-servants, and maid-servants, and she asses, 
and camels.’’ How does it happen that horses are not men- 
tioned in this Scripture record? It is a strange omission. 
Fifty years ago that omission caught the eye of more than 
one skeptical reader, and was boldly characterized as a 
Biblical blunder. These critics denied in the same breath 
the existence of sheep and assesin Egypt. Now how stands 
the case? Not a horse appears delineated on the monu- 
ments of Egypt previous to the time of Thothmes III. He 
brought them from Asia; afterwards they were abundant 
enough; in the exodus they were plenty. As to the sheep 
and asses: One of the tombs near the pyramids, somewhat 
recently opened, bears a record of 2,235 common sheep and 973 
nobler sheep and rams asthe property of oneman. Camels, 
indeed, do not appear on any monument of this period yet 
discovered. They may yet be found. But modern research 
comes to our aid from another quarter, for in the year 1852 
the very bones of dromedaries were brought up from great 
depths in the delta by Hakekyan-Bey, testifying that back 
beyond the time of Abraham there were plenty of camels in 
the land of Egypt. 

But there is something about the un-oriental freedom of 
Sarah implied in the narrative, unveiled as she is, that stag- 
gers these critics. All through the East to-day, with rare ex 
ceptions, the females are veiled. Here the very beauty of 
Sarah is a matter of public comment. How does this hap- 
pen? It was once a point of serious cavil, till a flash from 
the monuments silenced it. Search the monuments and 
you find that there is not a representation of a woman 
veiled in those periods, and that the monuments themselves 
give frequent delineations of the social life of that age, where 
women appear with the same freedom that is usual in our 
own times and land. 

** Abraham,” we read, ‘‘ was very rich in cattle, and in 
silver, and in gold.’’ Now, the gold of the eleventh 
dynasty is quite famous in the land of Egypt. In the Ley- 
den collection there isa diadem of silver and gold dating 
back to this period, and it is extraordinarily beautiful; the 
entire process of mining, purifying and working gold in its 
various forms is pictured in detail upon the monuments as 
early as the twelfth dynasty. Egypt was evidently a mighty 
power at this date, its civilization was mature, its Pharaohs 
were supreme. The slavery of Egypt, suggested in Genesis, 
is amply illustrated in the rock-records of that land. Rows 
of slaves, white and black, appear pictured in the oldest 
tomb—the tomb of Beni Hassan—and scribes in the act of 
registering them. 

2. The Period of Joseph.— Now, dropping down the 
centuries to the time of Joseph, three hundred years 
later, we come to another point of striking correspon- 
dence. The Midianites brought Joseph into Egypt with 
a camel freight.of “ spieery, balm and myrrh.”’ We 
should expect just such a freight. The Egyptian demand 
for these imports was great, as we have found out, for em- 





balming, for medicine, and for worship. The precise terms 
employed here, Ebers has recently discovered and de- 
ciphered in the laboratorium of Edfou. They reappear 
in a thousand passages in the inscriptions. That tempta- 
tion of Joseph’s is singularly illustrated by a record now in 
the British Museum—a record assigned to the time of 
Rameses II. Dr. 8. C. Bartlett, our scholarly countryman, 
in his work issued two years since, entitled ‘‘ From Egypt 
to Palestine,’ has reproduced the latest version of this 
record as given by Brugsch-Bey. I refer you to it. 

The wine drinking noticed in Genesis as common in con- 
nection with these high festivals has been called in ques- 
tion. The present aspect of the country is indeed against 
the culture of the vine in Egypt. Herodotus and Plutarch 
do not reckon it among the products of that land. But if 
you look into the tombs of Beni Hassan, that date ages be- 
fore the eoming of Abraham, you find the entire process of 
the cultivation of the grape there pictured; the uses, pre- 
servation, effects and all. The record of Scripture stands 
again justified. 

The name of Joseph’s father-in-law appears in a hiero- 
glyphic manuscript in the Louvre to-day. His wife’s name, 
too, appears in a hieroglyphic inscription in possession of 
the Earl of Mont Norris, and also upon a small enameled 
statue. Do not let me lead you astray, however, to the im- 
pression that there is here a certain corroboration of the 
sacred text. Notatall. I adduce these as an illustration 
simply. The names fit the dates and the places required. 
They are not Theban, but Heliopolitan, and it is at Heliop- 
olis and not Thebes that they are found. But that this 
Asenath was Joseph’s wife, and that this Poti-Pherah was 
Joseph’s father-in-law is not the assertion here. Dr. Brugsch 
has copied a remarkable inscription which he assigns 
to the latter part of the seventeenth dynasty. It.is from the 
tomb of Eilathyia, at Baba, in which mention is made of a 
famine of several successive years. ‘‘A famine having 
broken out during many years, I gave corn to the town dur- 
ing the famine.’’ There are but two known instances in all 
the history of Egypt of a famine lasting several years; the 
seven years’ famine of Joseph, and the seven years’ fam- 
ine of the Fatimee caliph, El Mustansir. Dr. Brugsch has 
therefore argued with high probability that the Baba 
records are of the famine of Joseph, and that the old tra- 
dition that Joseph governed Egypt under the Shepherd king 
Apophis, or Apepi, is a true one. I am impressed by this 
evidence that we have here something perhaps more than 
a general illustration of Scripture. It may yet prove to be 
a genuine allusion to this very Bible famine. 

8. The Period of Moses and the Exodus.—Dropping to 
the period of Moses and the exodus, three hundred 
years yet later, we come to the question, ‘‘ Did Moses write 
the Pentateuch?” And this question is raised because of 
the assumption that the art of writing was unknown in the 
time of Moses. We cannot shake our heads toward those 
skeptics of the present period, who look with disfavor upon 
the Bible, unless toward those also who are in full sympa- 
thy with the Bible. Hartman regarded it as inadmissible 
that Moses could be the author of any part of the Penta- 
teuch. The highest date of writing maintained by Van 
Bohlen and Vatke was ‘scarcely ten centuries before the 
Christian era, and even this is by no means credited.” I 
use their own words. We can scarcely credit that within 
this present century the ablest Hebrew scholars doubted 
whether the art was known in Moses’s time, and that 
searcely two generations ago, Geseniusand De Wette main- 
tained that not until the time of the Judges could the He- 
brews properly receive the use of writing. Let us be thank- 
ful that these good men lived to hear from the monuments, 
and to give due credit to Moses according to the Scripture. 
That objection is obsolete. Egypt was already a‘ nation of 
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writers ’’ centuries before Moses was born. Earlier yet the 
Hittites had built a city and named it Kirjath-sepher, 
which means ‘‘ Book-town.’’ The hieroglyphic writings 
date as early as the fourth dynasty, twenty-four centuries, 
perhaps, before the Christian era; and the papyrus inscrip- 
tions probably twenty-two centuries before the same era. 
Moses could most naturally, then, speak to the Israelites the 
words of the Lord, and direct to ‘‘ write them upon the posts 
of thy house and upon thy gates’’ (Deut vi, 9); and that 
when they were come unto the other side of Jordan they 
should set up great stones and “ write upon the stones all 
the words of this law very plainly.’’ (Deut. xxvii, 8.) Every 
such allusion we shall find, if we search far enough, falls 
into fullest harmony with the monumental records. The 
words of the Lord are true. 

We can not enter upon the question of the exodus—the 
time, the Pharaoh, the place; we had better remand it to 
the Egyptologists for their final settlement. After all, there 
is substantial agreement that Rameses II, the great Sesos- 
tris of the Greeks, was the Pharaoh of the oppression, and 
that Manephta, his thirteenth son, was the Pharaoh of the 
exodus. It is alittle curious that there is found a record 
that this Pharaoh lost ason. That is a rare record to find. 
It suggests something unusual in the loss. We are tempted 
to wonder if he may not have been a first-born son. Butin 
spite of chronologic difficulties, Lepsius and Bunsen, De 
Rouge and Chabas, Lenormant, Vigoreux, Ebers, Birch, 
Brugsch, Bartlett and Schaff unite in this opinion. This is 
the 14th of August (and I am reminded that it is the very 
birth-day of this Rameses II, the Pharaoh of the oppres- 
sion, if the reading of the venerable German Egyptologist, 
Dr. Gustav Seyffarth, should chance to be correct). But the 
presence of the Hebrews in Egypt at the epoch indicated by 
the Scriptures, about that there is no question whatever, the 
papyrus records, the temple walls and tombs, the frag- 
ments of transmitted history, the unmistakable and abund- 
ant testimony on every side, render that matter estab- 
lished. Now, if we wait a bit, we may find that this land 
of surprises shall yield us, presently, solutions of yet many 
of these enigmas. 

May I call your attention to the latest work that has ap- 
peared upon these Egyptological questions, that of Wieder- 
mann. He applies for the first time the modern critical 
method to the records of the monuments. Just as Rebinson 
sharply interrogated the traditional sites, just as Tischen- 
dorf tested and proved the real text, so Wiedermann 
accepts no statements of the monumental records with- 
out question. He has been able to restore a statue in the 
Louvre (A. 18), usurped by Amenophis III, two its real 
author, the Hyksos king Apepi or Apophis. This is im- 
portant. The features come out as Hyksos, and the in- 
scription indicates that thirty-six districts in Nubia were 
conquered by him. This is the precise extent of the Hyk- 
sos domination; and Birch and Brugsch, Lenormant and 
others are convinced that this is tne very Pharaoh under 
whom Joseph appeared. 

I have no moment to touch upon the ample skill in me- 
tallurgy or in carving, or on the abundance of personal or- 
naments required by the Scripture narrative at this period 
in Egypt. The Israelites spoiled the Egyptians of their 
jewels. Out of these jewels the golden calf was made. The 
stones in the high-priest’s breastplate were engraved ‘ like 
the engraving of a signet.” The ark was overlaid with 
gold; the women spun blue and purple and scarlet, and fine 
twined linen for the tabernacle service; skins were dyed 
richly, and musical instruments like Miriam’s timbrel were 
played. Now, it would be a serious matter indeed if just 
here the monuments of that period were silent, or the tombs 
and temples empty. But they are not empty. All our 
museums, in the large profusion of specimens most elabor- 





ately and delicately wrought, bear witness to the strict ac- 
curacy of the Word. Open a volume that is in my hands of 
the transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, and 
you will discover inserted upon one of the pages a simple 
square of mummy cloth of fine linen, that dates back 600 
years before the exodus. Inthe Louvre there are admira- 
ble specimens of embossed leather in varied colors, and in- 
struments that are themselves covered with this orna- 
mentation, nearly forty centuries old. There is also therea 
twenty-stringed harp that came out of Benzoni’s tomb, the 
catgut of which is so well preserved that it sounds on being 
struck. It is nearly 3,000 years since the fingers that once 
played it shrivelled ts & mummy. We have ear-rings and 
finger-rings, bracelets and anklets of the old Egyptians in 
abundance, and scarabeei, signet-rings and glass beads almost 
countless, inscribed, many of them, in the highest style of 
art. ‘There is no lack of testimony. There is no ana- 
chronism. 

The literature and language of the Hebrews themselves 
bear testimony to the closest contact of the Jew and the 
Egyptian. The very pbraseology of the inscriptions, as de- 
ciphered, are recognized in Moses’s narrative; the very 
name of Moses is found to be Coptic, the very month, Abib, 
is itself a Coptic, that is, an ancient Egyptian word. In the 
fifth volume of Bunsen’s ‘‘Egypt’s Place in History’ there 
is a glossary of Egyptian and Semitic words extending 
through twenty-six pages, giving the clearest recognition of 
the passage of words from one tongue to the other. 

In customs, institutions and laws, there was a large bor- 
rowing from Egypt by Moses and the Jews, but the most re- 
markable thing about it all is that there was so little bor- 
rowing. As James Freeman Clarke says, ‘‘There is a won- 
derful exclusion of Egyptian doctrine from the writings of 
Moses. Of Egyptian theology proper, or the doctrine of the 
gods, we find no trace in the Pentateuch. Moses left behind 
Egyptian theology and took only some hints for his ritual 
from the Nile.”’ This influence, moreover, is reciprocal—it 
is not allone way. M. Chabas declares that the Egyptian 
of the 19th and 20th dynasties abounds in Semitic words, se 
attesting the mingling of Jews and Egyptians when the two 


| nations were in closest contact, and the alliances of Solomon 


with the Pharaohs of the Nile, as later recorded in the Serip- 
tures. (1 Kings, 3: 1.) 

4. The Period of the Kings.—Ten Egyptian Pharaohs are 
mentioned by name in the Old Testament. ‘‘The era of 
Sheshonk or Shishak is the first fixed point for the estab- 
lishment of chronologic data,’’ says Wilkinson. In the 
ninth year of Rehoboam, 969 B. C., this monarch invaded 
Palestine with twelve thousand chariots and sixty thou- 
sand horsemen, and took all the walled towns of Judah. (2 
Chronicles, 12.) Inthe temple of Karnak, on the south wall, 
appears ashield or cartouche, the twenty-ninth in order, bear- 
ing this record: ‘‘ Judaha-Malek.’’ The Hebrew physiog- 
nomy isclear. The list of fenced cities corresponds in part 
with that given in Kings and in Chronicles. ‘‘ The King of 
the Country of Judah’ was read with startling effect by 
Champollion in the presence of those savans who accompa- 
nied him up the Nile on the evening they landed at Kar- 
nak. Bunsen says here is the ‘“‘first synchronistic point in 
Egyptian and Asiatic history.”’ 

We come now to Zerah, the Ethiopian, (2 Chron. 14:9) 
who, ‘‘with a host of a thousand thousand and three hundred 
chariots’’ went up against Asa, King of Judah, 940 B. C., 
and was defeated at Mareshah. On the Karnak temple is 
represented Osarchon, which is the Coptic for Zerach. 

We are greatly interested in Tirhakah, 700 B.C. He was 
cotemporary with Isaiah and Hezekiah, and came against 
Sennacherib and defeated him. (2 Kings 19: 9.) His successes 
are on regord at Medinet-Abou; also at Napata, his Ethiop- 
ian capital. But we have very late news from him. Three 
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years since a monument was found at Tanis, the Bible Zoan, 
and an inscription of nineteen lines, copied by De Rouge, 
on which Dr. Birch, at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archeeology, read a paper, recognizing the fragment 
of great value, as few remains of this monarch have been re- 
eovered in Egypt; the Assyrian records of him are more 
eomplete. 

We are more interested yet in Hophra, 590 B. C. Dr. 
Wiedermann has just found an interesting evidence of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s campaign against Egypt, prophesied by Jer- 
emiah, 45:30, so long doubted, in an inscription on a statue 
now in the Louvre; and an historical fragment lately brought 
to the British Museum, which gives the annals of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s reign, shows that the campaign took place 
in the 37th year of the Babylonian King, when Apries, or 
Hophra, was on the Egyptian throne. Here is a distinct 
and valuable confirmation, not only of the Scripture record, 
but of Scripture prophecy as well. We have several relics 
of this arrogant king, as also of the Pharaoh-Necho, men- 
tioned in 2 Kings, 23:29, 610 B. C., whose likeness appears 
on the ruins at Thebes. 

At this moment a society is being formed in London for 
the systematic excavation of old sites in Egypt. ‘‘Nostate- 
ment of Scripture,” confidently writes Canon Rawlinson, 
“is contradicted by the monuments of Egypt.’’ We expect 
in these few years immediately before us large results from 
the spade in the valley of the Nile! 

II. ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. 

We now turn from the Nile to the great basin of the Eu- 
phrates to give a rapid glance only at Assyria and Babylo- 
nia. Here is the mighty center of civilization between that 
river and the Indus, here are the very earliest lands men- 
tioned in the Bible. Searce anything was known of their 
history forty years ago, save the few references in Scripture 
and the brief fragments of Berosus, doubly filtered through 
Eusebius and Syncellus. The resurrection is more aston- 
ishing here than in Egypt, for the ruins of Thebes were 
above ground, of Nineveh and Babylon below. The records, 
too, are more complete and satisfying. The very monarchs 
with whom Israel wasin conflict, to whom they rendered trib- 
ute, from whom the Lord delivered them, and who carried 
them at last away captive; all these live again before us; we 
see their faces, we read their edicts against Israel, we open 
their palace doors, without so much as ‘‘by your leave,’’ we 
take in hand and bear away the clay volumes from their libra- 
ries,and the pictured exploits from their walls, and enrich our 
own galleries with the spoil. The first step, of course, in all 
this matter of reconstructing Assyria’s history was to evolve 
the hidden meaning from this mysterious cuneiform. 

The eminent scholars in Assyriology are Grotefend, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Dr. Hincks, Dr. Norris, Oppert, Menant, 
and Sayce. By means of the tri-lingual inscription on the 
Behistun rock, you recall the records of Darius Hystaspes 
were read by Rawlinson and the secret meaning of the 
cuneiform fully revealed. 

Then came the gathering or copying of these various in- 
scriptions. They were found upon clay tablets, on bricks, 
eylinders of stone, on signets and precious stones, on slabs, 
on obelisks of granite, on gigantic winged bulls and lions. 
These must all be gathered together, the broken fragments 
adjusted part to part, and deposited where scholars could 
study them at leisure. 

Botta was the first of these illustrious exp!orers—1842 45. 
He unearthed the palace of Sargon,at Khorsabad, also a 
temple, and forwarded a splendid collection to the Louvre 
in Paris. Layard followed, 1845-53, excavated at Kouyun- 
jik and Nebbi-yunas on the site of old Nineveh, and brought 
to light the palaces of Sennacherib and Esar-Haddon, and 
the remains of the royal Assyrian library. At Nimroud, 
also, he discovered two palaces and a temple,and secured 





the famous black obelisk of Shalmaneser. Then in 1850 
came Sir Henry Rawlinson, who continued the excavations, 
and directed the operations of Loftus and Taylor. Otherex- 
plorers were Oppert, 1857-1870; Lenormant, 1868-1873; George 
Smith, 1873-1876, who has brought us the Chaldean tablets 
of the creation and deluge, the earliest monumental history 
of the race. Last of all is Hormuzd Rassam, 1877-1880, who 
is now upon the ground, frequently surprising Europe with 
the treasures he unearths. All these diligent explorers 
have made rich the French Louvre and the British Museum 
with the wealth from the far East. These inscriptions were 
then to be digested, translated and published to the world. 

Among the earliest finds were cylinders that bear the 
names of Bellino and Taylor. They are prisms of Sennach- 
erib, and cover eight years of the reign of thatking. They 
reveal to scholars important annals, the possible existence 
of which they hardly dreamed. The capture of Lachish 
(Isaiah 36:2), was found by Layard delineated upon the slabs 
at Nineveh; the black obelisk of Shalmaneser II, com- 
memorating his national triumphs, has been found to sub- 
stantiate the very record of Scripture. Just here may I call 
your attention to those magnificent bronze gates of Bala- 
wat, from Shalmaneser’s Nimroud palace, that have been 
recovered by Hormuzd Rassam. They belong to this same 
period. An account and reproduction of them the Society of 
Biblical Archeology is at this hour bringing forth for the 
benefit of scholars on both sides of the sea. They bear a contin- 
uous record of the first nine years of this monarch’s reign. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson brought to light in 1862 what is re- 
garded as one of the most remarkable documents yet re- 
covered, the Assyrian Eponymn canon, i. e., the outlines of 
Assyrian official chronology. 

At this point let me note the records of eclipses preserved 
from twenty centuries before the Christian era, dating as 
far back perhaps as 2,228 B. C. They are doing large service 
in verifying or interpreting Scripture chronology. An 
eclipse of the sun computed for June 15, 763 B. C., corres- 
ponds quite exactly to that of which Amos makes mention 
in the 8th chapter and 9th verse of his prophecy. It is 
claimed by Oppert that the chronology of the kings of Is- 
rael and Judah has been fixed by means of solar and lunar 
eclipses recorded in Assyrian inscriptions. 

Ihave no moment to speak of the cylinder of Cyrus the 
Great, discovered the past year by this same Rassam, or of 
that second important monumental record, the tablet trans- 
lated by Mr. Pinches of the British Museum, and giving the 
account of Cyrus at the moment of his capture of the city 
of Babylon. I may but say that while a surprise comes to 
the Bible scholar that Cyrus is not quite the iconoclast he 
has been supposed to be, yet still he is undoubtedly a Mono- 
theist, and the true helper of Israel in the service of Israel’s 
God. 

The Biblical Archzological Society has also brought to 
light a fine illustration of the Book of Daniel. It is no 
longer in order to ridicule the story of Daniel in the lions’ 
den, or the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace. In the 
days of Assur-bani-pal, son of Esar-Haddon, King of Assyria, 
we have the contemporary evidence that both these punish- 
ments were in use at Babylon a few years before the reign 
of Nebuchadnezzar. Saulmugina, brother of Assur-bani-pal, 
King of Assyria, was made, by his relative, King of Baby- 
lon, where he reigned prosperously for several years. After- 
wards, for some unknown reason, he ungratefully rebelled 
against his elder brother, but after a severe contest, was de- 
fested and taken prisoner. Then comes this record “I 
ordered Saulmugina, my rebellious brother, who made war 
with me, to be cast into a fiery burning furnace.”’ Of Saul- 
mugina’s followers it is related that many perished with 
him in the flames; and of those whoescaped, but were sub- 
sequently caught, it is said, ‘‘ The rest of the people I threw 
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alive among the bulls and lions, as Sennacherib, my grand- 
father, used to throw men among them.” 

Records are already recovered of all the chief Assyrian 
kings that figure in Scripture history, Tiglath-Pileser, Shal- 
maneser, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar-Haddon. . 

Two years are yet permitted by the oriental firman granted 
for the Assyrian excavations. We shall devoutly pray 
that by that time England may be able to grant her own fir- 
man, and to continue excavations for years indefinite. 
Layard, on being presented with the freedom of the city of 
London, in 1854, said: ‘‘ Every spadeful of earth which was 
removed from those vast remains tended to confirm the 
truth of prophecy and to illustrate Scripture. But who 
could have believed that records themselves should have 
teen found which, as to their minuteness of details and the 
wonderful accuracy of their statements, should confirm al- 
most word for word the very text of Scripture? And re- 
member that these were no fabrications of a Jater date, on 
monuments centuries after the deeds which they professed 
to relate had taken place, but records engraved by those who 
had actually taken part in the events.’’ If Birs Nimrod is 
the original Babel tower in its foundation—and of this there 
is scarcely more question than that the Hebrew Mosque at 
Hebron covers the tomb of Abraham—we may yet find in- 
scriptions of pre-eminent value on the foundation bricks. 
Remember, it is the unexpected that happens. 


III. SYRIA. 


IT have but little time to pluck even a few of the fruits of 
modern discovery in Syria and other lands, in this the third 
department of our theme. I am sorry I cannot speak at 
length of the Moabite stone discovered by the Rev. T. A. 
Klein, in 1868, translated by Dr. Ginsburg and others. It 
bears record, as you know, of King Mesha, a contemporary 
of Ahab, 2 Kings, 3:4-27, in which occur the names of Omri 
and of Jehovah. I am sorry not to be able to put together for 


you the bronze vase that was found a few years since in Cy- 
prus, the broken fragments of which M. Clermont-Ganneau 
has been so patiently adjusting in the Louvre, and from 
which he reads, in Phoenician, as old as the Moabite stone,a 
dedication to ‘‘ Baal, Lebanon, by the scribe of Hiram, 


King of the Sidonians.”’ I am sorry not to touch this great 
question of the Hittites, with the recent confirmation of the 
Bible intimations of their great power and of the extent of 
their empire, of the indentification of Carechemish, their 
northern capital, and of the Hamath inscriptions as doubt- 
less of this same people. It is noteworthy that Rameses IT, 
the Great, has made record on the Karnak temple of these 
very Hittites. Their king, the great king Rameses, mar- 
ried as one of his wives a princess of this king from Carche- 
mish. 

Nor have I a moment to refer to those new catacombs, of 
date A. D. 80, that have been recently opened at Rome, in 
which all the Christian symbols are carved on the stones 
just as in the later catacombs; so that our faith is growing 
more secure, and we know that there is no myth, but that 
Christ was worshipped as divine from the very earliest hour 
of his ascension. 

I come to these general conclusions among others: 

1. That modern discovery has answered conclusively and 
finally one class of worrying ovjections to the Bible as his- 
tory. The Bible has been tried in the balance and has not 
been found wanting. The annals of the Jewsare not myths; 
Voltaire’s ruins are obsolete. The scholar is not quite 
abreast of the time who to-day fails to recognize the evidence 
that the Bible is veritable history. We may admit, per- 
haps, with Maquis Spineto, that ‘Scripture needs no confir- 
mation, but it is gratifying to see even the truth of Scrip- 
ture vouched and confirmed by profane testimony.”’ For you 
and for me, yes, perhaps, “‘Scripture needs no confirmation.” 
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But we rejoice for the many for whom there is a very seri- 
ous need, who have no grand strength of conviction that 
God has stored away the evidence and is bringing it forth to 
light now in these later days. [Applause.] 

2. The second conclusion is that modern discovery reveals 
science in her true character as the loyal, loving ally of the 
Word. Truth is a simple quality; the spade of science will 
never bring up error; if it does, it will go a little deeper and 
bring to the surface the substantial, primary truth, and the 
jinal outcome of it all shall always be that as ye seek ye 
shall find—the truth. 

3. The third conclusion is that modern discovery empha- 
sizes the doctrine of a particular Providence in relation to 
the Word. I am moved deeply as I see Bouchard’s spade 
strike upon that ‘‘Rosetta Stone’’; I am reverent as I behold 
Tischendorf’s rescuing hand in the waste basket of the 
monks, laid at the critical moment upon the leaves of that 
““Codex Sinaiticus;” I am in tears as I watch the tiny Mon- 
itor, by chance in Hampton Roads that Sunday morning, 
creeping up to engage the fearful Merrimac, and as out of 
the deafening cannonade there comes up to my ear the great, 
glad song of a nation saved. It chanced! did it? Yes, it 
chanced that the Mayflower touched Plymouth Rock |in- 
stead of the Hudson’s mouth, that a Welsh girl’s tear 
brought into being the “British and Foreign Bible Society” 
for the blessing of a world. It chanced, yes! It chanced 
—‘‘Eternal God that chance did guide.’”’ [Applause. } 

4. The fourth conclusion is that modern discovery in- 
spires in us all confidence that more light is yet to break 
forth both from and upon this Word. It is80’clock—not 12. 
In Biblical research it is morning—not noon; we are among 
the Alps, God’s supreme peaks, and the fog clears away not 
altogether until near the mid forenoon. Evening was, morn- 
ing was, and out from the morning is surely coming at 
length the full orbed, the perfect day. [Applause.] 

Dr. Schaff tells us that “every new epoch in the life of the 
church was introduced by a new translation of the Bible.’’ 
We are on the eve of a new epoch, then, for a new transla- 
tion of the Bible is just at hand. Its forerunner is almost 
here. The richest results of modern research have been laid 
at its feet, and the Bible is uplifted thereby into the fuller 
light of God. 

(a) There was a day when devout men awoke a little 
startled to find that in the manuscript copies the Word did 
not agree with itself. The infidel voice was upon the air; 
“the end has come; this is the last we shall hear of the 
Christian’s Bible.” Then came the era, a tremendous era, of 
examining manuscripts. An army of scholars set forth 
searching convents and monasteries throughout every land, 
and data were accumulated. As Gaussen remarks: ‘‘Thir- 
teen to fifteen hundred Greek manuscripts sought out from 
all the libraries of Europe and Asia were carefully compared 
with one another, word by word, letter by letter, by modern 
criticism, and compared, too, with all the ancient versions, 
Latin, Arminian, Syriac, Sahidic, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Sclavonian, Gothicand Persian; and with all the quotations 
made from the New Testament by the ancient fathers in 
their innumerable writings.’’ The result was the establish- 
ment of a genuine text on a basis immovable, and men 
whose hearts failed them for fear, came to be composed 
again and looked cheerful and serene in the face, and were 
able to hear once more the words of the Savior: ‘Let not 
your heart be troubled,’ troubled even about a genuine text. 
The very criticism that was expected to demolish the Word 
but established the Word, and every text out of the Word 
seemed to every devout heart to arrange itself to spell out in 
letters of light:—‘‘THE WoRrD oF THE LORD ENDURETH 
FOREVER.” [Applause.] 

(6) And then there came another day, and clouds and dark- 
ness were round about us, and souls were in trepidation 
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again. It was now not the Word that did not agree with it- 


self, but the Word and the works of God did not agree. | 
Horner had been digging in the mud of the Nile, and had | 


found that man had existed on the earth centuries of centu- 
ries, not forty centuries only. Old landmarks were gone, 
the age of man, the origin of man, the character 
ef the Old Testament story were all in chaos, when 
lo! again a grand army with spades and with tape- 
lines, and with all the equipment for genuinely scien- 
tific investigation. And now, while the mountains quaked 
:and the sea was stirred, the very stones began to cry out, for, 
as the movable soil was turned away, the everlasting foun- 


dations that cannot be moved began to appear, and the very | 


thunder seemed to roll out through the air to every welecom- 
ing ear, this assuring note :—‘‘It standeth sure. TH& WorD 
OF THE LORD ENDURETH FOREVER.”’ 

(c) There comes to-day, perchance, yet another cloud upon 
the Heavens; the Word and man do not agree; philosophies 
are at war; the hoarse cry reaches the ear:—No God, at least 
that man can know; no man, at least in any Divine image 
and relation; no word of revelation for man’s help. But now 
thoughtful, serious men, earnest students, reverent of the 
Werd and of the work, and of the created man of God, from 
the four quarters of the earth, enter into their secret study 
and more secret closet, and devoutly welcoming the light of 
modern research and the light of inner reason, and that 
other light that comes straight from above into man’s soul, 
catch the revelation of the true harmony. And there is 
peace in the heavens and there is peace ontheearth. ‘And 
I heard a great voice saying, Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.’’ And the final outcome shall be that 
the world shall find its way back by a mighty attraction to 
the Calvary where alone is true harmony, and there shall go 
forth out of men’s hearts the world’s glad shout of a great 
conviction:—“THy Worp 1s TrRuTH.” “THE WorD OF 
THE LORD ENDURETH FOREVER.” [Applause.] 


>< 


THE WOODLAND SEAT. 


Deep in a wood—I love the spot! 
’Tis fairest in spring, 
When sweet, from every bowery plot, 
The golden finches sing. 


*Tis lovely in the summer time, 
Thick set in deepest shade; 

When the year is in its golden prime, 
And verdure crowns the glade. 


In Autumn, too, it is a place 
Of glory and of gloom; 

And there, the last of all its race, 
The violet finds a tomb. 


In churlish winter’s cheerless days, 
Chill seems the lonely glen; 

And yet, withal, it hath a grace 
That lingers even then. 


And long ere yet a floweret shows, 
Within the trim parterre, 

The early primrose nods and blows, 
The violet trembles there. 
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PART II. 


Many other interesting symbols occur, on which I can not 
defy ; but I must notice a few of a different character from 


| those just mentioned. Many of the early Christians were 
| extremely lowly and unlettered—and many of them slaves. 
| These were often incapable of reading a written epitaph. In 


order, therefore, to recognize the tomb of a departed friend, 
a phonetic symbol of the name was painted on the funeral 
slab. Thus, on the grave of Leo, which means lion, we find 
a rude figure of that animal. Another bears the outline ofa 
little pig, the pictorial translation of the somewhat singular 
name Porcella. So, also, the tombs of Dracontius, Vitulus 
and Onager, bear respectively the figures of a dragon, a steer 
and an ass, the phonetic synonyms of these names. Upon 
another a little ship stands for the name Nabira. More 
frequently the figures referred to the trade of the deceased. 
Thus we have the implements of a wool-comber, of a car- 
penter, of a shoemaker, and of a sculptor, depicted on their 
respective tombs. 

Another series of pictures are those known as the Biblical 
paintings. These are representations of the principal events 
of Old and New Testament History. Indeed, these storied 
crypts must have been agrand illustrated Bible, impressing 
upon the minds of the believers the lessons of Holy Writ— 
all the more necessary from the prevailing ignorance of let- 
ters. The following subjects are treated in this early Chris- 
tian art: The temptation and fall of our first parents, and 
their banishment from the Garden; the death of Abel ; Noah 
in the Ark, always receiving the dove with the olive branch— 
generally very rude and conventional, the Ark being reduced 
to a mere box, in which Noah stands; the sacrifice of Isaac, 
type of the greater sacrifice of Christ, a frequent and favorite 
subject; Joseph sold by his brethren; Moses putting off his 
shoes from his feet, receiving the tables of the law, and stri- 
king the rock in Horeb; the sufferings of Job, the transla- 
tion of Elijah, the three Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace, and Daniel in the lion’s den—types of the fiery perse- 
cutions of the early Christians. Perhaps more common than 
any other subject is the story of Jonah—the type of our 
Lord’s resurrection from the dead, and a lesson of sublimest 
meaning to the primitive believers called to be witnesses for 
God in a city greater and more wicked and idolatrous than 
even Nineveh. The ‘‘great fish’’ bears no resemblance to 
any living thing. It is generally a dragon-shaped monster 
with contorted body, long neck, and large head, sometimes 
armed with horns, perhaps as a type of ‘The Old Serpent, 
the Devil.” In this example the problem is how the some- 
what corpulent prophet is going to get down the narrow 
neck of the monster. Yetthisisthegeneraltype. In oneof 
these the sea is reduced to a narrow stream, the “‘ship’’ toa 
small boat, and the “‘fish,’’ a monster with the head and 
paws of a bear, on one side is swallowing the disobedient 
prophet, and on the other is casting him forth on the rocky 
shore. By asomewhat startling anachronism, Noah, receiv- 
ing the dove from the prow of Jonah’s vessel, appears in the 
background. 

The New Testament cycle consists almost exclusively 
of scenes from the life of Christ, to the exclusion, however, 
of the sublime events of the transfiguration, the passion, 
resurrection and ascension, which are the principal themes 
of later religious art; neither is there the slightest indica- 
tion of that idolatrous veneration of Mary, which is the chief 
feature of modern Romanism, thus showing how far that 
system has departed from the usage of apostolic times. 

The first scene is the adoration of the Magi, but Mary only 


ad 
* A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, July 19, 
1881. 
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appears as an accessory to the Divine child and not as the 
central figure. Not till the middle of the fifth century does 
anything resembling the modern Madonna appear. In the 
inscriptions the name of the Virgin Mary does not once 
oceur. No Ave Maria, Ora pro nobis, or Mater Dei—*Hail 
Mary, Mother of God, pray for us’’—is found in the Cata- 
combs. Howstriking acontrast to modern Roman Catholic 
art and Remish churches, where her name everywhere 
abounds, her image is elevated as the supreme object of wor- 
ship, and she is blasphemously invoked as the Mother of 
God, the Refuge of Sinners and Gate of Heaven. 

[The whole subject of the worship of Mary andits gradual 
development is treated with great fulness of detail in my 
volume on the Catacombs. } 

Among the other New Testament subjects are Christ dis- 
puting with the doctors, talking with the woman cf Sama- 
ria, healing the paralytic, the sick woman, and the blind 
man, multiplying the loaves, blessing little children, and 
raising Lazarus to life. The latter was an especial favorite 
with the early Christians. It spoke to theiy deepest feel- 
ings and inspired their loftiest hopes. The treatment of the 
subject was often very rude, but it was eloquent with 
sublimest meaning. Lazarus is represented by a mummy- 
like figure standing in a niche. Mary, frequently of very 
diminutive size, setting all proportion at defiance, is often 
seen crouching in gratitude at the feet of Christ. 


The triumphal entry into Jerusalem; the denial of Peter, | 


and Pilate on the judgment seat seeking to wash out the 
damning guilt of that Judean murder, are the latest scenes 
depicted in the life of Christ. There are no representations 
of the agony and bloody sweat, the cross and passion, the 
death and burial, the resurrection and ascension, such as 
meet one on every side in Roman Catholic churches. These 
were too august and solemn themes for pictorial representa- 
tion. 

Another striking contrast between the art of the Cata- 
combs and that of the Church of Rome, is its sedulous avoid- 
ance of those gross and anthropomorphic representations of 
the Eternal Father, which are common in the latter. I 
have seen pictures of the Deity as the God of battles, armed 
with bow and spear, as crowned like a king or emperor; or 
finally, as Pope, wearing the pontifical tiara and vestments; 
also as the Ancient of Days, under the form of a feeble old 
man, bowed down by the weight of years, leaning heavily on 
a staff, or reposing on a couch after the labors of creation; 
or more absurdly still, with a lantern in his hand creating 
Eve from the side of Adam. I have seen the Trinity repre- 
sented by three harsh, stiff, aged figures, enveloped in one 
common mantle, jointly crowning the Virgin Mary in 
Heaven; or, still more grotesquely by a three-headed figure, 
ora head with three faces like the image of Brahma in the 
Hindu mythology. No such offense against piety and 
good taste is found inthe Catacombs. Where the Almighty 
gives the tables of stone to Moses on Sinai, or arrests the 
hand of Abraham about to slay his son, he is represented 
only by a hand stretched from: Heaven, generally surrounded 
by clouds, as if more strongly to indicate its purely symbol- 
ical character. 

I wish just here to mention certain interesting objects 
found in great numbers in the catacombs. Among those are 
hundreds of lamps—which were an imperative necessity in 
the almost palpable darkness of those crypts. They were 
generally of earthenware, but sometimes of iron or bronze, 
frequently with chains by which they could be suspended. 
They almost always bore some of the Christian symbols 
already described. 

Great numbers of earthen vessels have also been found, 
some of which would hold several gallons, and smaller ones 
of copper or of silver-gilt. The larger of these were probably 
designed for holding oil or wine, for the use of the refugees 





The stores of corn and numerous wells of 
water found were probably for the same purpose. The metal 
vessels, it is thought, were for sacramental uses. Numerous 
gems, rings, seals, coins, medals and other interesting ob- 
jects have also been found; also silver or ivory bodkins for 
the hair, silver mirrors, combs, brooches, earrings, bracelets, 
scent bottles and boxes of perfumes, and other toilet articles 
and objects of female adornment: no rouge pots. Affecting 
memorials of little children are found in the toys, trinkets, 
and dolls of ivory, sometimes furnished with wires by which 
the joints may be worked like the common jumping jack; 
also, little toy horses, a child’s rattle, and a little savings 
bank. Spoons, knives, cups, keys, and even a brass kettle, 
and other domestic utensils, have been found; as also bap- 
tismal fonts, eucharistic altars and chairs, and even metal 
pinchers, claws for tearing the flesh, and other instruments 
of torture, buried, probably, in the tombs of martyrs as me- 
morials of their sufferings. 

I must say a few words in conclusion about the inscrip- 
tions of the catacombs. In the Vatican Palace at Rome is 
a long gallery—it is 800 feet in extent—completely lined on 
either side with memorial slabs. On the right hand are ar- 
ranged the monuments of Pagan Rome. Their costly carv- 
ing and elaborate reliefs indicate the power and splendor of 
those whom they commemorate, But their cold stoicism 
and blank despair show how the nations, without the 
knowledge of the true God, met the awful majesty of death. 

On the other side of the corridor are epitaphs on the des- 
pised and persecuted Christians. The rude and humble 
character of ‘‘these short and simple annals of the poor’’ 
speak to the heart with a power and pathos to which the loft- 
iest classic eulogy seems cold and empty. 

They plainly show that not many mighty, not many no- 
ble were called. Itis a fascinating task to spell out these 
half-effaced inscriptions. Rudely written, but each letter 
full of all the tender pathos of the here and the hereafter, 


from persecution. 


full of hope, and yet of heart-break; they lift the veil of 
ages from the buried past, and make it live again, lit up 
with a thousand natural touches, which we seek in vain 


from books. They give us an insight into the daily life and 
occupations, the social and domestic relations, the general 
character and beliefs of the early Christians, such as we can 
find nowhere else. The winding catacombs are the whis- 
pering gallery of the by-gone ages. Their humble epitaphs 
are thrilling with a deep and tender meaning, too low and 
gentle to be heard across the strifes of time. In their touch- 
ing pathos we hear the sob of sorrow for the loved and lost, 
the fall of kisses on unanswering clay, the rain of bitter tears 
when the parting pang unseals the fount of feeling in the 
soui. 

Behold the yearnings of an affection that longs for the 
touch of a vanished hand, and the sound of a voice that is 
still, that reaches beyond the grave, and hungers for reunion 
with the dear departed above the skies—the expression of 
an inextinguishable love that death itself can not destroy. 

The inscriptions are written sometimes in Latin, some- 
times in Greek, sometimes in a mingling of the two, and 
sometimes in what is neither one nor the other. The 
spelling and grammar are often atrocious, the words are fre- 
quently greatly contracted, and are often written in a con- 
tinuous line, without any divisions between, sometimes up- 
side down, or even wrong side foremost. Only those whe 
have tried it can imagine the difficulty of deciphering many 
of these epitaphs. It is curious to notice the transition inte 
modern Italian in many of the words, and to observe that 
the cockney habit of misplacing the letter ‘‘h’’ was common 
also in ancient Rome. The present writer has carefully ex- 
amined many thousands of these inscriptions, and in his vol- 
umes on this subject has given translations of several hun- 
dreds of the more interesting. 
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The glimpses we get of family life are exceedingly touch- 
ing. The very names recorded are often beautifully sig- 
nificant. 2. g.: ‘Here lies Simpleia (i. e., the simple- 
minded), who was rightly so called ;’’ ‘Here lies Verus (i. e., 
the true), who ever spoke verity;’’ ‘ Here lies Glyconis 
(i. e.. the sweet), she was sweet by name, but her disposi- 
tion was even sweeter.” 

We have also such names as Faith, Hope, Love, Inno- 
cence, Peace, and the adjectives Pious, Faithful, Pure, Sin- 
cere, and the like. Sometimes, as among the Puritans, an 
entire phrase was used, as Deo gratia (thank God); Deus 
dedit (God gave); Renatus (born again); Redemptus (re- 
deemed), etc. 

Some of the Christians were of lofty rank, and held im- 
portant offices of trust. Thus we read of the secretary of 
the patrician order, of the sergeant of the exchequer, of the 
prefect of the city, of the master of the imperial household, 
but the great body of them were engaged in lowly toil, and 
many of them were slaves. 

Frequently the trade is indicated as butcher, baker, cook, 
eonfectioner, carpenter, mason, ete. Also the following 
singular examples: ‘‘John, an honorable man, a bookkeeper 
at the tavern of Isidorus;’’ and, less reputable still, ‘‘Urban 
an honorable man, a tavern keeper.”” But this was not till 
late in the sixth century, when primitive practice was 
greatly corrupted. 

No vaunting eulogy of the deceased is found as on many 
pagan and on some modern tombstones, but short and sim- 
ple phrases ar, ‘‘A servant of God;’’ ‘‘A sweet and innocent 
soul;”’ ‘‘A lover of the poor’; ‘‘A friend of all and enemy of 
none;” ‘‘Wise, pious and kind;’’ “Of wonderful beauty and 
goodness ;”’ ‘‘A sweet spirit, guileless, wise, beautiful,’’ and 
the like. 

The beauty and tenderness of Christian family life are 
strikingly portrayed. His heart must be callous indeed, 
who can read without emotion the hum'le memorials of 
love and sorrow, which have survived so many of Rome’s 
proudest monuments. The mute eloquence sweeps down 
the centuries and touches in every heart chords that thrill 
with sympathy. The severed ages are linked together by 
the tale of death and grief, old as humanity, yet ever new. 
The language of affection becomes more fervent as the bar- 
rier of the grave is interposed. The tie that knits fond hearts 
together, grows stronger as death smites at it in vain. On 
the tombs of little children the warmest expressions of en- 
dearment are lavished. Thus we have such tender epithets 
as ‘‘God’s little lamb;’’ “Sweeter than honey;” “Sweet lit- 
tle innocent;’’ ‘‘Sweeter than light and life;”’ ‘‘To our dear, 
sweet, innocent, and incomparable son.”’ 

The expressions of filial affection are often very striking 
as, ‘‘To our highly venerable, most affectionate and very 
sweet father.”’ ‘To our father, most sweet, well deserving, 
in peace.”’ 

The married life of the early Christians seems to have been 
very happy. Thus we often read of over fifty years passed 
in wedlock ‘‘without contention, without emulation, with- 
out dissension, without strife.’’ The following are examples: 
“To my Domnina, my sweetest and most innocent wife, 
who lived sixteen years four months, and was married two 
years four months and nine days, with whom I was not 
able to live on account of my traveling, more than six 
months. None others ever loved each other so.”’ 

It will be observed that Domnina was married before her 
fourteenth birthday. The earliest marriage we have noticed 
is of 2 girl under eleven years of age. But in Italy mar- 
riages still take place very early. The greatest age I have ob- 
served is that of a man of 112 years, ‘‘who in all that time, 
never was sick.’’ The duration of life is generally given as 
#0 many years; but sometimes it is expressed with loving 
minuteness as ‘To the well deserving Selvana, who sleeps 








here in peace. She lived twenty-one years three months 
four hours and siz scruples.”” A “scruple’’ is equal to two 
minutes and a half. They were very scrupulous about it, 
you see. 

We should do scant justice, however, to the moral purity 
of the early Christians if we forgot the thoroughly corrupt 
society by which they were surrounded. It would seem im- 
possible for the Christian graces to grow in such a fetid at- 
mosphere. Like the snow white lily, springing in virgin 
purity from the muddy ooze, they are more lovely by con- 
trast with their foul environment. Like flowers that deck 
the sepulchre, breathing their fragrance amid corruption 
and death, are these holy characters, fragrant with the 
breath of Heaven amid the social rottenness and moral 
death by which they were surrounded. 

It is the especial glory of Christianity that it rescued 
woman from the unspeakable degradation into which she 
had fallen—that it clothed her with the domestic virtues, 
enshrined her amid the sanctities of home, and enveloped 
her in the genéle ministrations of love. The rites and bene- 
dictions of the Church were early invoked to give their 
sanction to Christian marriage; and, doubtless, in the aim 
recesses of the catacombs, and surrounded by the holy dead, 
youthful hearts must have plighted their troth, and have 
been the more firmly knit together for the common perils 
they were called to share. Numerous representations have 
been found of man and woman standing with clasped hands 
before a marriage altar, while Christ appears between them, 
crowning the newly wedded pair. 

The strong instinct of the female mind to personal adorn- 
ment was in the early centuries religiously repressed, and 
Christian women cultivated rather the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit than the gay apparel of the heathen. 
But with the decay of piety came the development of luxury 
and increased sumptuousness of dress. The primitive sim- 
plicity gave place to many-colored and embroidered robes. 
The hair, often false, was tortured into unnatural forms and 
raised in a towering mass on the head, not unlike, certain 
modern modes, and was frequently artificially tinted. The 
person was bedizened with jewelry, rings in the ears, pearls 
on the neck, bracelets and a profusion of rings on the arms 
and fingers. St. Jerome inveighs with peculiar vehemence 
against the attempt to beautify the complexion with pig- 
ments. ‘‘ What business have rouge and paint on a Chris- 
tian cheek?’’ heasks. ‘‘ Who can weep for her sins when 
her tears wash bare furrows on her cheeks? or how shall a 
face be lifted to Heaven which the Maker cannot recognize 
as His workmanship?” But this was not till the fourth 
century, when the early simplicity had passed away. But 
even the worst form of Christianity was vastly preferable 
to the abominations of paganism. 

We gain from the testimony of the catacombs most im- 
portant information as te the organization of the Church in 
the early centuries. It has been asserted that if all ecclesi- 
astical history had perished, we could from these inscrip- 
tions reconstruct its entire polity. We have the epitaphs 
of bishops, presbyters (or elders), deacons, readers (a 
sort of local preacher), exorcists, and other inferior classes.* 
But there was no trace of the Romish doctrine o celibacy, 
for we find also the epitaphs of the wives of all these. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is frequently set 
forth in type symbol, and actual representation, but with 
no warrant for the Romish dogma of the real presence, 
nor resemblance to the sacrifice of the mass. 

That beautiful institution—the Love Feast—now observed 
only by the Methodists and Moravians, is frequently rep- 
resented on the walls. It differed from ours in being a some- 
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* IT have found reference to presbyters, who were also physicians, 
senators, silversmiths, schoolmasters, weavers, sculptors, etc. 
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what substantial meal. The figures in the painting seem to 
be partaking of a lamb or kid. 

We have not space to examine at length the doctrinal 
teachings of the catacombs, although no other evidence gives 
us such an insight into the beliefs of the early Christians. 

““ He who is steeped in their imagery,’’ says Dean Stanley, 
“ig nearer the thought of the ancient Church, than he who 
knows by heart the most elaborate treatise of even Tertul- 
lian or Origen.’’ One thing, at least, is certain, that the 
Romish dogmas of purgatory, of the invocation of saints, 
and prayers for the dead, are directly opposed to testimony 
of these ancient inscriptions. The early Christians had no 
doubt of the immediate happiness of those who died in the 
faith. We read such epitaphs as, ‘‘ Entered into rest,’’ ‘‘He 
_ went to God,” ‘Thy spirit is in bliss,’’ ‘‘Thou livest for- 
ever,” ‘Thou livest in the glory of God, and in the peace of 
Christ, our Lord.’”’? The very idea of death seems banished, 
and we read of the Christian warrior that ‘‘ He fell asleep,”’ 
that ‘‘ He sleeps, but lives;’’ that he is “Called by God,’ or 
“Snatched away by the angels;’’ that ‘He is not dead,”’ but 
“Lives above the stars,” that ‘*The soul lives unknowing of 
death, and consciously rejoices in the vision of Christ.’’ 

Few things are more painful in the pagan inscriptions 
than the utter blankness of despair concerning the future. 
Frequently to this is added an outburst of scorn or defiance 
of the unjust gods who sit aloft and make their sport of hu- 
man woe. More painful, still, is the epicurean tone of 
many as, ‘‘While I lived, I lived well;’’ ‘‘Farewell and ap- 
plaud me;’’ “Baths, wine, and lust ruin the constitution, 
but they make life what itis. Farewell.’ 

In contrast to this, notice a fragment of a Christian’s epi- 
taph: ‘‘Like a voice from the distant past, broken with sobs, 
but strong in faith, fall the holy words on the listening ear.”’ 

The glorious doctrine of the resurrection, to the pagans a 


subject of scoffing and of scorn, was to the Christians a | 


sweet and precious faith. In the following it is expressed 
in the sublime language of Job: ‘I believe, because that 
my Redeemer liveth, and in the last day shall raise me 
from the earth, that in my flesh I shall see the Lord.” 
“Here rests my flesh, but in the last day, through Christ, I 
believe it will be raised from the dead.”’ ‘‘ Laurentia, who 
believed in the resurrection.” ‘ 

The doctrines of the Trinity of the God-head and of the 


Divinity of Jesus Christ, are strongly asserted, often, it is | 


evident, in designed and vigorous protest against the con- 
temporary Arian heresy. 


It raised society from the ineffable slough into which it | 
had fallen, and imparted a tenderness to the domestic affec- | 
the | 
throat of the gladiator, and plucked helpless infancy from | 
exposure to untimely death. It threw the shield of its protec- | 
tion over the slave and the oppressed, raising them from the | 
condition of beasts to the dignity of men, and the compan- | 


tions before unknown. It averted the sword from 


ionship of saints. 


Such, then, is the testimony of the catacombs concerning | 


the faith, the practice, and the general character of the 


early Christianity. We have seen how pure and saintly it | 


was compared with the appalling pollutions of paganism. 
Its winsome presence revived the sinking heart of human- 
ity, which had grown weary with waiting for the Healer of its 
woes. It wasa holy vestal, miuistering at the altar of eternal 
truth, witnessing ever of the Divine, and keeping the sacred 
fire burning, not for Rome but for the Word. It ennobled 
the character and dignified the morals of mankind. It 
blotted out cruel laws, like those of Draco, written in blood, 
and led back justice, long banished, to the judgment seat. 
It created an art purer and loftier than that of paganism, 
and a literature rivaling in elegance of form and surpassing 
m nobleness of spirit the sublimest productions of the 
elassic muse. 
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We have seen, too, how opposed was this primitive Chris- 
tianity to all the dogmas and institutions of Romanism. 
We have only to compare the two to see the infinite con- 
trast between the Church of Christ and that of anti-Christ. 
Above the lowly sleepers in the catacombs swells the 
mighty dome of Michael Angelo, hung high in air; lofty 
chant and pealing anthem thrill through the vast expanse; 
polished shafts of porphyry, jasper, and costliest marble 
gleam around; and at a score of altars, blazing with jewels, 
human priests in many-colored vestments daily minister. 
But we turn away from the gorgeous ritual and hollow 
pomp to the lowly crypts where the Christian hymn of a 
persecuted remnant of the saints ascended from beside the 
martyr’s grave, as the true type of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom on earth. We ask, then, with the Abbe Garome, 
‘“‘What was the secret of their power—a community of 
poor men, destitute of resources, without talent as with- 
out fortune, incessantly persecuted and frequently deci- 
mated? The solution is in one word—FAItH. This was the 
lever by which the early Christians could remove moun- 
tains, and turn and change the universe. With one hand 
they constructed in the heart of the earth a city more aston- 
ishing than Babylon or the Rome of the Cesars; and with 
the other, seizing on the pagan world in the abyss of degra- 
dation in which it was plunged, they raised it to the virtue 
of angels and suspended it to the cross.”’ 

If this brief and imperfect survey of the testimony of the 
catacombs shall lead to an increased appreciation of the 
civil and religious privileges which we enjoy ; to an increased 
reverence for those early martyrs and confessors, by whose 
sufferings and blood these have been purchased for us; to 
an increased resolve to hand them down unsullied and un- 
stained to those who shall come after us, then the object of 


this lecture shall have been gained. 
. — > he - 


DEMAS. 


‘*For | am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure at hand.”’ 
te « * * € 7 * *” + * . ~ * x ¥ 
“For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world.’’—2 Iimorny, iv. 


“‘T am ready to be offered; 
Ready, for the strife is done, 

For the course on earth is finished, 
And the crown is nearly won; 

Oft in weariness and weakness, 
Oft in peril of the sword, 

Still I strove in faith and meekness, 
I, the prisoner of the Lord. 

Come,* for autumn winds are wailing, 
And the spirit longs for thee ; 

Age is lonely, friends are failing, 
Demas hath forsaken me.”’ 


Thus the words of Paul the aged 
Echo down the aisles of time, 
Telling of a trust unshaken, ° 
And a life that was sublime; 
Only one soft note of grieving 
Through the triumph makes its way— 
In the world that he was leaving 
One faint heart had gone astray ; 
Waiting for a glorious morrow, 
Soon his risen Lord to see, 
Still he sighs, in human sorrow, 
‘‘Demas hath forsaken me.’’ 


There are thankless souls, and faithless, 
Father, in this world of Thine, 

From the Bread of Heaven turning 
To the husks that feed the swine; 

And Thy servants, toiling, praying 
For the kindgom of Thy grace, 

Weep to see these children straying 
Far away from Thy dear face; 

Bring them back to paths of gladness, 
Let Thy Spirit strive for Thee, 

Lest they hear Thee say in sadness, 
‘*Lo, ye have forsaken Me!’ 


* “Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.”’"—2 Timorny iv. 
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Being a deputy of the Free Christian Church, I speak 
about the success of the Gospel in Italy, and that you may 
judge yourselves that there has been a real success in 
spreading the Gospel in Italy, let me simply state that 
twenty-two years ago the Gospel could not be preached in 
any part of Italy, and ten years ago the Gospel could not be 
preached in Rome. Nay, even the Protestants of the 
mightiest countries in the world had to go outside of Romé 
for their worship on Sundays, the Pope not permitting any 
Protestant worship within the walls of the city; and when 
in private, even with a few friends gathered together, if dis- 
covered, it was a crime, visited by the Italian authorities 
with five years’ imprisonment. So, you see it was impossi- 
ble to preach the Gospel in security. I had to wait ten 
years in exile in England, from 1849 to 1859, before I could 
commence preaching the Gospel in Central Italy. Then I 
had to wait till 1871 to be able to preach the Gospel in Rome. 
This state of things happened because of Italy being divided 
into seven principalities, except Piedmont, ruled over 
brutally by foreign despots, who, being united with the 
powers at Rome, prevented civil and religious liberty; so 
that, in order to be free, we found that we were forced 
to be independent; and to be independent, we found 
that we had to fight. And we fought. [Applause.} And I 
fought [applause] for the divine right of Italian nationality. 
[Applause.] We commenced to fight in 1848; that was our 
great national movement. I initiated the liberating crusade 
in Rome on the 22d of March, 1848, in the Colliseum, where 
I had forty-five thousand hearers, and at the end of the speech 
three thousand volunteers signed the paper to march, three 
day after, from Rome to Venice, and I marched with them 
forty days, and when I arrived in Venice 1 had with me 
twenty-five thousand volunteers, collected by my public 
speeches. We had several glorious engagements, but in 
June we had to capitulate with the field marshal, their 
eastern leader. We were defeated, and the reason of our 
defeat was, that before we started from Rome, we received 
the paternal blessing of Pope Pius the Ninth. [Laughter.] 
Afterward, in going to war, we never asked the blessing of 
the Pope, and then we were victorious. In 1859 we com- 
menced fighting with the French, then we annexed Venice, 
Lombardy, Piedmont, and immediately after followed the 
capture of Bologna, Romania, Florence, and Tuscany. In 
1860 I went with Garibaldi to Sicily. [Applause.] Then af- 
ter that followed a string of victories, and soon after we an- 
nexed the kingdom of Naples to Piedmont. In 1866, with 
the alliance of Prussia, we annexed Venice. In 1867 I went 
again with Garibaldi, to try and enter Rome, but we were 
prevented by the fresh arrival of the French army with 
chassepots. But three years after, that very Fench army 
Was routed and annihilated at Sedan by means of the Prus- 
sian muskets, and then the Italian army entered Rome 
triumphantly, and the temporal power of the Pope was 
overthrown forever. Italy was made independent, united, 
free, the fifth great nation in Europe. We obtained all 
our civil liberties. There is no other constitutional king- 
dom in Europe so free as my Italy. We asked for our relig- 
ious liberties, and we obtained them; so that at the present 
moment we enjoy as much freedom of conscience, of wor- 
ship, of speech, of religious press, of meeting, of open 
churches, and of schools, as we please—as you enjoy in 
your free and mighty America—{applause) and under these 
favorable circumstances we commenced at large the evan- 
gelization of Italy. 


*A lecture delivered in the Amphitheater, at Chautauqua, July 
30, 1881. 





But before I give you a little sketch of the work of the 
Free Christian Church, I have a duty to discharge toward a 
friend who was very kind to me when I was in the far 
West, and that was Dr. Ferrole, who has written the most 
beautiful and the most faithful history about the evangeli- 
zation of Italy I ever read in my life. So Irecommend it to 
you, if you wish to know the movements of other nations in 
the history of Italian evangelization. As to the church of 
which I am speaking now, it commenced in 1858 in Turin. 
But there was no union then, so that, after many efforts on 
my return to Italy in 1859, I succeeded in forming several of 
them into an Evangelical Alliance. In 1870 those churches 
which formed the Evangelical Alliance determined to meet 
in a general assembly, to arrange about the futurg, and sev- 
enty of those churches answered that appeal. They met in 
the month of June, 1870, and we had there our full general 
assembly, and we laid down unanimously a short but Scrip- 
tural confession of faith, embracing all the principal dogmas 
of orthodox Christianity. We also unanimously agreed that 
our church, to distinguish it from other denominations, 
should be called in future the Free Christian Church of 
Italy. Christian Church, because we preach Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified. Free Church, because it is entirely free 
from Romanism. At our second general assembly in 
Fiorence we adopted a constitution. We hadalso a general 
assembly in Rome in 1872. I quote only this last fact: At 
the general assemblies of this year we laid down a manual 
for the general evangelization of Italy. Thus, you see that 
in the Free Christian Chureh of Italy we have now an en- 
tirely evangelistic church. I desire that this should be re- 
membered in America in order to enlist for the future the 
sympathies of American Christians on behalf of the Free 
Christian Church in Italy, that it is exclusively a mission- 
ary church, because the purpose for which we united em- 
braces the evangelization of Italy. In the meantime we 
have now in the Free Christian Church in Italy a well es- 
tablished, free, disciplined church, and above all a thor- 
sughly Scriptural church, and moreover a real, genuine na- 
tive Italian church, which is a great thing with me, for the 
Christianization of my fellow-countrymen. Americans will 
receive kindly in their mighty country all foreign evangel- 
ists, yet they will always prefer to be evangelized by Eng- 
lish-speaking people, and that is right. Let us be honest. 
Italians will receive kindly, and have already received, 
many foreign Protestant evangelists in their country; but 
you will permit the Italian to prefer to be evangelized by an 
Italian agency, and not to be evangelized Frenchly, or Ger- 
manly, or Englishly, or Scottishly, but Italianly. There- 
fore, I am thankful to God that we have now in Italy a real 
Italian church for that purpose. In acivilized nation a na- 
tive evangelist can do more good in one year than a foreign 
evangelist can in ten, because he knows the language, the 
wishes, the habits, the manners, of his fellow-countrymen. 
and can strike directly into their hearts. I am thankful 
that we have now a genuine Italian church for the purpose 
of the re-Christianization of the Italians. I say purposely 
the Christianization of the Italians, in order to avoid a com- 
mon mistake generally made among Protestants, who imag- 
ine we are about to make a reformation in Italy, and through 
kindness they call us oftentimes by the name of reformers, 
which we are not, and J, for one, decline the honor of being 
called a reformer. We are not reformers in Italy, for the 
simple reason that we have nothing toreform. But itis rather 
strange; people say we have the Church of Rome to reform 
in Italy. Italy isthe very center of Popery. Why do you not 
attempt the reforming of that church? It will be easier for 
you, and more pleasant, because that«is their traditional 
church, and you should reform it. Yes, but we in Italy 
have learned from you, Young America, not to expend time 
and labor for nothing, and as to reform that which is unre- 
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formable, is to expend time and labor for nothing. We do 
not attempt to doit. Well, you say, that must be an exag- 
geration, because you have just now in Europe arespectable 
party called the Old Catholics, who are trying to reform the 
Church ‘of Rome, and therefore it is reformable. No, we 
Italians say it is unreformable, and we say so because we 
know more of the Church of Rome than they, and I told the 
Old Catholics to their faces that they were losing time and 
labor for nothing. It is very simple. Ifthe reform has to 
eome from the church, then the Pope will never accept it, 
because it will be the first example given of any Pope yield- 
ing to his own children. The Pope is not such a fool as to 
destroy himself to please Father Hyacinth. So that you see 
we would be losing time and labor for nothing. 

But, after all, some people say there is something good, 
even inthe Church of Rome. Why don’t you try to reach 
that good, by removing errors. Yes, there is something 
good, even in the Church of Rome. No question—there is 
something good in everything inthis world. There is some- 
thing good in the monstrous reptile called a boa-constrictor. 
Yes—the skin. [Laughter.] But to get the skin of the boa, 
you must kill the boa; then the skin is good for something. 
Well, that is precisely my idea—there is something good 
even in the Church of Rome. No question—the skin. But 
to get at the skin, you must kill the church. [Laughter.] 
But we do not care a jot, in Italy, about the old skin of the 
Church of Rome, and so we do not care a jot to reform that 
ehurch. Because, after all, we do not need any reformation 
in Italy. Reformation, perhaps, was necessary in the six- 
teenth century, in the old countries of Europe, for the sim- 
ple reason that those countries originally received from 
Rome a Catholic Church, which needed to be reformed, but 
we in Italy originally had no Catholic Church. We hada 
Christian Church, which did not need any reformation. 
Therefore it is not necessary for us to remove the errors of 
the Church of Rome. Our work in Italy is neither a refor- 
mation noratransformation. No, itis a renovation and a res- 
toration. You must remember that Italy was once a Chris- 
tian country—the first Christian country in Europe, from 
which went forth to the whole Roman empire the pure light 
of the gospel. But, unfortunately, Italy became, afterward, a 
Catholic country, and then a Roman Catholic country, and 
lastly an ultramontane Catholic country. Therefore our 
work is to re-Christianize Italy, which once was a Chris- 
tian country. That is to say, to renew in Italy that faith of 
the old Romans, which was spoken of throughout the whole 
world, and to restore to the Italians the primitive Christian 
apostolic church, as established in Rome by the brave and 
glorious Apostle Paul, without Popes and without Popery. 
That is our purpose, and for such a purpose we united in 
Milan, and we formed our Free Christian Church in Italy, 
which in my country is the church which approaches the 
nearest to the church of the Apostle Paul, by purity of doc- 
trine, by apostolicity of government, and by simplicity of 
worship. 

Immediately after our union, I saw the blessing of God on 
our evangelistic undertaking. You may judge for your- 
selves. When we united in Milan, in 1870, there were only 
twenty-three churches, and many of them in obscure vil- 
lages. Now we have a church in cach of the largest towns of 
Italy. At the present time we reckon in our union thirty 
churches and thirty-five evangelical stations regularly vis- 
ited by our pastors, where we break the bread, and where 
we preach the word. Seventy-one churches in all. Now, 
you will agree with me, that to pass from twenty-three 
places of worship to seventy-one, in less than ten years, 
would be marvelous, even in your Protestant America. But 
it is more than marvelous in Popish Italy. There was the 
same increase in the number of our communicants. In 1870 
there were scarcely four hundred, and now we have more 





than two thousand communicants, and about a thousand 
Sabbath-school children. And you must understand that 
all our communicants, without a single exception, a few 
years ago were Roman Catholics. That is the result of our 
humble evangelization in the last two years. 

I have, in the last place, to show the great sympathy of 
the Italians for the Free Christian Church, and their prefer- 
ence for it over their own churches. The Free Christian 
Church is a popular church; one which sprang from the 
heart of the people through reading the Word of God. It 
is an unsectarian church, being exclusively scriptural. It 
is an undenominational church, having taken nothing from 
any foreign denomination, but being purely Italian. Itisa 
church of the times, a church of their making and their 
formation, one which meets their wishes and habits, and 
present ideas, and, for that reason, it is the church of their 
preference and their sympathies. So, that, by taking into 
consideration the opinion publicly expressed by eminent 
pastors and divines, both in America and Great Britain, I 
can safely say that in a short time hereafter, the Free Chris- 
tian Church of Italy will be the great instrumentality 
for the re-Christianization of the Italians. 

I have spoken these words about direct evangelization. 
Now, let me mention the second great concomitant cause of 
this evangelization, namely, our evangelical schools. I had 
to fight many long and hard battles to establish those evan- 
gelical schools in Italy, strange to say, not with Papists, but 
with my foreign Protestant brethren there, wo objected to 
them for an apparently good reason. They said, we have 
now in Italy everywhere, obligatory public schools, sup- 
ported by the government and by the municipalities; and 
we have, by parliamentary law, compulsory education; 
therefore, there is no need of evangelical schools. Our 
children can go to the public schools. But no, I insisted on 
the evangelical schools for many reasons, particularly for 
our futurity, because our present evangelization will grad- 
ually cease, asa matter of course; our present communicants 
will eventually die, and then our church will vanish away, 
unless we raise up asecond generation of staunch Christians 
to succeed the present one. Thiscan not be done except by 
evangelical schools. Let me say, modesty apart, I am not 
called for nothing the oldest of the Italian veterans. I know 
how to stand my ground on the field of battle, and I never 
turn my back to the enemy, not even in Quebec! [Ap- 
plause.] Therefore I stood my ground in that little battle 
with my Protestant brethren, and I won the victory. [Ap- 
plause.} The Free Christian Church adopted the evangeli- 
cal schools, and in six years we liave already sixteen schools 
attached to our largest congregations, with more than 1,800 
pupils, boys and girls. That we consider a marvelous suc- 
cess, because more than two-thirds of these pupils have 
Roman Catholic parents. 

Take it now in America: Iam sorry to say thatin this my 
third and last visit to your country, more than in previous 
visits, I see that in Protestant America, foolish Protestant 
parents are sending their children to Roman Catholic 
schools, and their daughters toconvent schools. Ah, shame 
on such a Protestant country! [Applause.}] What do you 
expect from such schools? They say they expecta superior 
education and superior instruction. It isa double lie! | Ap- 
plause.} Instruction, indeed! Instructionat the hands of 
those who have only for their purpose to keep the people in 
ignorance in order to better domineer over them. It is an 
insult—an insult to your Protestant American schools, which 
are ten times superior to the Roman Catholic schools! [Ap- 
plause.} Therefore it is more than foolishness on the part 
of parents. It is treachery to Protestantism. It is madness 
to imagine that the Pope sends to you Jesuits and nuns in 
order to aid your Protestantism, and to recommend Protes- 
tantism to the hearts of young people intrusted to their care. 
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They are in America for no other purpose than to bring the 
young American generation from Protestantism to Roman- 
ism. Remember what I tell you. Before I left, I heard in 
Rome that the Pope would try his best to regain in America 
what he has lost in Italy. Therefore, take care of your- 
selves. Do not trust to those black legions of Jesuits, and 
particularly do not trust those angelical snakes called nuns. 
Take care of yourselves, and bewareof Popery! It is true, I 
must confess that it is true, you are the sharpest nation in 
the world. [{Applause.] But you, my dear Americans, are 
not sharp enough fer Rome. [Applause.} At any rate I 
am glad that in Italy the evangelical schools not only have 
no superior, but they have no equal rival in the public 
schools of the Old World. 

Let me close the address with the culminating point of 
our schooling, namely,the establishment in Rome of our 
theological college, where we propose to train for our- 
selves, our future ministers. Yes, after many obstacles, 
about four years ago we succeeded in establishing in Rome 
our theological college. There was a discussion among us 
as to where it should be located. Some stood for Florence, 
some stood for Naples; I stood for Rome. There is some- 
thing like magic even about the name of Rome. You may 
see that the Pope feels it; he prefers to te a prisoner, but in 
Rome. That is, not a prisoner of Italy, nor of the Italian 
government. We do not take notice of such trifles in It- 
aly. He is a prisoner of himself, of his own cracked mind, 
and a prisoner of his own pocket. In order not to lose the 
Peter’s pence if he goes at large, he is a prisoner, but in 
Rome. Of course, we have many that believe that the 
Pope is really a prisoner in a cell, with a straw bed, and I 
haveseen the photograph myself of that cell, and the straw, 
but those that can believe such a thing are fools; and the 
number of fools is very great through the world. I meet 
them in Germany, in Belgium, and France; in Ireland, of 
course, and even in America, who believe that the Pope is 
a prisoner in a small cell. That small cell is called the Vat- 
ican, and the Vatican is a palace with thirty-two courts, 
seventy-tw» stair-cases, and eleven thousand rooms, with 
three miles of park and garden. Many would like to be 
prisoners in that place, my dear friends. He prefers to bea 
prisoner in Rome, because he knows if he goes out of Rome 
he will be no longer a Pope. Therefore I say there is magic 
about the name of Rome. So I said to my collegues, ‘‘Let 
us have our evangelical theological college in Rome, in 
very face of the Vatican, to fight the old man“of sin! [{Ap- 
plause.} And there it is; and we have provided professors 
in Greek, Hebrew, and English, the natural sciences, anda 
regular curriculum of scholastic studies. Last year we had 
seventeen bright students, forthey were selected and chosen 
by us out of the many that were presented to us by our own 
congregations. Last year we adopted a new system, that 
of making them preach publicly in turn before the congre- 
gation, and I have heard from them many beautiful ser- 
mons. I am sure that we have already in that college a 
good staff of future evangelists, trained by ourselves for the 
service of the church and the evangelization of Italy. 

Let me conclude with an observation about that very col- 
lege, which is the crowning of my personal wishes. Our 
college is the nearest evangelical building to the Vatican. I 
do not suppose that by an air line we are distant from it 
more than from three to four hundred yards. Well, the 
windows. of our college face the windows of the Vatican 
palace, and what is more, they face the very windows of 
the apartment where Pope Leo the Thirteenth now dwells, 
so that, being so near at hand, looking out of our respective 
windows, we can recognize each other very easily, without 
the aid of opera glasses, because the Pope is the man all in 
white, and I am the man all in black. 

But he grumbles, poor man, ah! he grumbles bitterly; 





and he has written three letters about the vicinity of the 
evangelical school to the Vatican. Some say ‘No, please, 
sir, the Pope never grumbles.”’ Be it so, but then he roars, 
and roars fiercely, and that is worse than grumbling. He 
is ealled ecumenically, Pope Leo the Thirteenth. Now, 
Leo means lion—no question ; lion means beast—no question. 
Therefore the Pope by name is a beast, no question. [Ap.- 
plause.} Therefore, if heis a beast it is very natural he 
should roar, all lions roar, and let him roar to his heart's 
satisfaction, because while he grumbles and roars, we re- 
main where we are, and do very well indeed; and the more 
he grumbles and roars, the better, because if he were silent, 
it would signify we were doing his work, but if he grumbles 
and roars, it will signify that we are doing the work of our 
Master, the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Having spoken these words on behalf of the Free Christian 
Church of Italy, let me recommend that church to your 
Christian prayers. Pray for us, and hereafter, on returning 
to your homes, remember us from time to time in your do- 
mestic and congregational prayers. Pray for us, because 
without prayer we can do nothing. We are only here pas- 
sive instruments in the hands of our Heavenly Master. 
Pray, therefore, the Heavenly Master to send his heavenly 
increase on the bumble world of his faithful laborers in Italy. 

And before I part company with my kind and gentle au- 
dience, let me bring before you two suggestions, which I 
recommend you to carry home with you. My first sugges- 
tion is to the ladies. [f know you have, in all the States of 
America, ladies’ societies for foreign missions. Now, ladies, 
I beg of you to have in mind in future the Italian mission. 
Number the Italian mission among the foreign missions, 
then I shall be sure that in Italy we shall receive in future 
your substantial support. Let these ladies who are so zeal- 
ous for the conversion of souls from paganism in China, 
Japan, India and Africa, remember that in Italy we have 
the same paganism; and therefore, for Jesus Christ’s sake, 
ladies, help us to preach in Italy that blessed Gospel of sal- 
vation which, eighteen centuries ago was preached to the 
Italians by the glorious Apostle Paul, and bring the 
Italians back repentant to the foot of the Crogs, to receive 
Jesus Christ as their only Savior, and their only mediator. 
Ladies! ladies! for Christ’s sake help the Italian missions. 

The other suggestion is to the leaders of the Sunday- 
schools. Two months ago in America, at the close of one 
of my lectures, I received from a leader of a Sunday-school 
twenty-five dollars, which he had eollected among his 
pupils. Well, that struck me with an idea that if the leaders 
of the Sunday-schools of Amefica of all denominations—be- 
cause my church is undenominational—if the leaders of the 
Sunday-schools in America would make an annual collec- 
tion among their pupils of one cent each, you will see how 
many thousand cents we would receive in Italy to help us 
in our schools, and in our evangelization. See how easy it 
would be for youtohelpus. As an Italian, I am here to say 
that a small contribution of this sort from your children in 
the Sunday-schools will not ruin American charities, Amer- 
ican families, American churches, or American missions, 
but will help us greatly in our evangelistic undertaking. 

I say no more, because I hope that my Christian audience 
has understood what I mean by a Christian purpose. May 
Goi bless you allin your souls, in your hearts, in your health, 
in your studies, in your properties ; in your professions, in your 
business, in your darling ones, your present joy and your 
future glory, in your churches, in your great nation, and in 
your mighty republic. May God bless you all, and follow you 
with his blessing, especially if you have taken in heart to 
help us in our evangelistic undertaking in the re-Christian- 
ization of Italy. Oh, may God bless all of you without one 
single exception, young and old, for the dear, sweet, divine 
Redeemer, Jesus Christ’s sake, amen and anren! 
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STORIES FOR CHILDREN.* 


Mr. John B. Gough was introduced and received with tre- | 


mendous applause. Hesaid: I have been in the habit for 


many years of speaking to such young people, and I like to | 


talk to them for one or two reasons. One is that they remem- 
ber what they hearin their early days better than what they 
hear when they have grown up. I remember when I went to 
Sunday-school, when I was quite a little fellow, one inci- 
dent, which I bring up to show how we do remember. 
day a spider ran across the floor and the teacher put his foot 
on it. He said: ‘‘ This spider lives and dies in darkness; 
what do Christians live in?’’ He said, very solemnly, ‘‘The 
Christian’s life is hid with Christ in God.’’ I have never 


that incident and the words of that teacher, though it was 
more than fifty years ago. 


| and ignorance go together. 


One | 
| searches for such poor children. 


the pillow. The other little boy was a missionary and saved 
the child, for he held up his hand in faith. 

Now, boys, think of these little fellows who are just as 
good as you are by nature, but with no one to help them. 
They are very bright, too, and you would think so if you 
bothered them any. They are wonderfully impudent, I 
know, but that is because of their ignorance. Impudence 
If I see a man who is pompous 
and impudent, I know he is an ignorant man. I know this 
story that I am going to tell you to be a fact, for it is from 
a friend of mine who goes about in these large cities and 
He went into a great tene- 
ment house and got into the upper room and there was no 
one there. He saw a ladder, and he crawled up and pulled 


| himself up through the little hole in the ceiling and got un- 
seen an insect crushed from that day to this but I remember | 


| the roof. 


I know that you all like stories and I am going to tel! you | 


iwo or three short ones, because I want these boys and girls 


to feel grateful for the privileges they enjoy. The little boys | 


are not grateful who whisper and draw the attention of 
others. In my experience I have been brought in contact 


with a great many children that have not the privileges you | 


enjoy. I have gone among the poor and ignorant, and 
asked questions. I asked a little girl once if she had ever 
heard of Jesus, and she said, ‘‘Yes, I think I did hear some- 
thing about him once.’’ What do you suppose she knew about 
Jesus? She said, ‘‘He wasa goodish sort of aman because he 
gave some people a loafof bread and some fish once, because 
they were poor.’’ I would ask them a great many ques- 
tions and would get just such answers as this. I want to 
tell you boys and girls that many of these ignorant children 
will rise up in the judgment against you at last if you do not 
improve the privileges you have. I want to tell you a little 
story. The person who told me about it knew all that passed 
in connection with it, and though you may have heard it I 
will tell it to you from first hands. A boy in London was 
run over by a dray, one of those big cars, and both his legs 
were broken. He was taken to the hospital and laid on a 
cot. A little fellow who knew him, and who was from the 
same alley lay near him, the two close together, the one 
The little 
fellow crept up and said, ‘‘ Bobby, did you ever hear of 
Jesus?’”’ “No, I never heardofhim.’’ ‘Do you know that 
Jesus will take you to heaven when you die, and you won't 
never be hungry any more, and have aching legs any more, 
if you only ask him?’’ He said, ‘‘I won’t ask any such a 


, and what for?” 
| would not steal.”’ 


der the rafters, and found a little hole under the slates of 
He saw a little boy in the corner, and he said to 
him, ‘‘What are you doing here?’ The boy crawled out. 
“Do not tell anybody, sir, don’t tell anybody ; Iam hiding.”’ 
‘‘What are you hiding for? Where is your mother?” “She 
is dead.’’ ‘‘Where is your father?” ‘Don’t tell him I] am 
here. Look here.’’ He turned over and the gentleman saw 
that he was terribly bruised and beaten all over, and the 
blood was still on his clothing. ‘tHe beat you like that? 
“Sir, he got drunk and beat me because I 

“Did you ever steal?’ “Oh, yes, sir; I 


| used to steal, sir.’’ 


| of those training schools in London. 


| ing the bell gets half of the sixpence. 


See 


great big gentleman as that to come and speak to sucha boy | 


as I be.”’ 
hungry any more? 
strong and well again. 
you to heaven when you die.”’ 


Idon’t know where he is? I can’t go any further.”’ The 


The other boy said, ‘‘Don’t you want not to be | 
How would you like to have your legs | 
Now you ask him and he will take | 
‘‘How can I ask him when | 


boy said, ‘‘Bobby, they sung hynms when I went to the | 


Mission Sunday school; one hymn about Jesus passing by, 


and the teacher told us that Jesus comes around to help peo- | 


ple and save them. 
hospital to-night ? 


can ask him.” ‘But I can't keep my eyes open.” ‘But, 


Suppose he should come around this | 
You keep still and you will see him and | 
| him. 


Bobby, you can hold up your hand, and if he sees that he | 
will ask you what you want and you can askhim.” He | 


could not hold up his hand, he was so weak. He tried two 
or three times and could not get it to stay up. 
boy said, “I’ll prop your hand up with my pillow, Bobby,” 
and he did so. Inthe morning when the nurse came around 
the little boy was dead, and his hani was propped up with 


The little | 


just to illustrate the power of Jesus’ love. 


They take boys there and teach them to steal. I saw one 
They hung up the 
figure of a man and a woman and in the pockets they put 
a sixpence. They have little bells on the figures, and the 
boy who can take the money out of the pocket without ring- 
Think of that. The 
bells ring so easily that you can hardly walk across the 
floor without making them sound. This boy had been a 
trained thief and thought it was right. 

‘““Why don’t you steal any more?” asked the gentleman. 
‘‘Because I went to mission school and they told me about 
God and heaven, and I will never steal again if my father 
kills me.”’ ‘‘You are a brave little fellow; but you must not 
stop here or you will die. I am going home, and I will 
bring a lady and she will take you to a comfortable home.” 
“Thank you, sir. Would you like to hear me sing my little 
hymn that I learned at the mission school?”’? The boy who 
was worse than fatherless, beaten and bruised, hiding away 
under the roof, with a hymn to sing! He propped himself 
on his elbow and sung the little hymn beginning 

“Jesus, teacher, meek and mild.” 
“That is my little hymn. Good bye, sir.’’ 

The gentleman was away not more than two hours. Then 
he came back and went up the ladder to the hole under 
the roof, and there was the boy with one hand on his breast, 
the other by his side, lying there dead. 

Jesus loves the children of drunkards and thieves just as 
well as he loves you. Let me tell you another little story 
It is about a lit- 
fle girl, nine or ten years of age, who was very poor and 
lived in a great city. She loved Jesus, and tried to serve 
One day a wagon had struck her on the hip, and the 
injury resulted in hip disease. She lay on her back sixteen 
months suffering terribly. Then she had adreadful attack of 
toothache, and three or four teeth must come out. The 
doctor said he could not do anything for her if they were not 
taken out. She had one out, but cried, ‘‘Oh, mamma! oh, 
mamma! I can’t have another tooth pulled, it hurts me so,”’ 
and they could do nothing with her, could not get her to 


| submit to the pain. The doctor said, ‘‘The tooth must come 


* Address to the childre: in the Temple at Chautauqua, August | 


16, 1881. 


out; I can’t put her under chloroform, she can’t stand it.’’ 


| One day after her mother had prayed with her, she said: 





RELIGIOUS ODDITIES IN INDIA: y 





‘‘Mamma, I want you to go out of the room.”” The mother 
did so, and when she came in again the little girl said: 
“Mamma, I am ready now.” And she had the other three 
teeth taken out and did not cry at all. When her mother 
asked her about it, she told her: ‘I wanted to be alone 
with Jesus and ask him to help me, and I hardly felt it at 
all.” Just think of that. She asked Jesus to relieve the 
pain and he did. He will do anything you ask him, if you 
love him. I want you to go away appreciating the privi- 
leges you have, and be more thankful than ever. 

ee 


RELIGIOUS ODDITIES IN INDIA. 


One effect of the preaching of Christianity in India has 
been to so loosen the hold of Hinduism on the educated 
classes that there are springing up all over the country vari- 
ous theistic sects. Some of these profess to hold the teach- 
ings of the Hindu Vedas freed from all later growth of su- 
perstition, idolatry and priestcraft. For the most part, how- 
ever, they have not dared to lay aside the caste system, that 
aftergrowth from Vedic times, which binds the votaries of 
Hinduism hand and foot. On their first rise the mission- 
aries looked upon these movements as resting places on the 
way to Christianity, as initial steps leading from the dark- 
ness of polytheistic heathenism to the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ. These expectations, however, seem to be yielding 
to disappointment. Some explanation of this is to be found 
in the fact that Christianity is looked upon as the religion of 
a dominant foreign race. Embracing its tenets is, therefore, 
eounted treachery to the home-growths of religion. The 
Hindu is sufficiently humiliated with being in political 
bondage to England, and the better educated he is the more 
he feels this. He continually bears about a more or less 
vivid remembrance of the fact that his Aryan forefathers 
ence stood in the van of progress and civilization, and with 
all the pride of a semi-civilized Oriental he rejects the invi- 
tation to follow in the footsteps of any Western leading. 

This opposition to Christianity as denationalizing, and the 
desire to receive its teaching, with sufficient Indian coloring 
and addition to soothe the national pride, has been remark- 
ably illustrated by the erratic action of Baboo Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, the leader of what was originally called the 
‘Brahmo Somaj,” a theistic society, believing much as the 
Unitarians do. This society has, since its inception, under- 
gone several changes. The Baboo professes to receive Di- 
vine communications from time to time, and hence his 
constant change of teaching by varicus addenda received di- 
rect from heaven. A short time ago, he, ina public lecturefin 
Calcutta, asked the question, ‘‘Who is India’s Christ?” and 
in answering it described the Christ of his revelation as being 
not he of Gallilee, but a mysterious, complex being, com- 
pounded of Mahomed, Zoroaster, Christ, Buddha, &c.,—a 
sort of eclectic Christ. 

The rites and ceremonies of the new religion resemble 
those of Christian worshippers, but with distinct Indian col- 
oring. For instance, a few months ago, at Calcutta, the Ba- 
boo and his followers partook of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, substituting rice and water, India’s food and drink, 
for the usual bread and wine. The name of the sect has re- 
cently been changed to the ‘‘New Dispensation,’”’ and the 
organ of the movement, a paper published in Calcutta, is a 
wonderfully startling sheet. We quote from it a record ofa 
*‘New Dispensation”’ baptism that took place in Calcutta on 
the 12th of June, 1881: 

‘*Query-—Who administered the rite of baptism, the other 
day, to the apostles and devotees of the New Dispensation ?”’ 

‘‘Answer—The spirit of John the Baptist.’’ 

‘We have always maintained that India will not slav- 
ishly follow the usages of the western churches in honor- 





sprinkling of water in a church or chapel. 
| old prescribed formula, ‘I baptise thee,’ &c., was uttered. 
| Yet the ceremony was most scriptural and authoritative. 








ing Christ, but will render homage and loyalty tofthe Son of 
God in her own national style. Never was this spirit of in- 
dependence and originality more clearly manifested than on 
the occasion of the recent baptismal ceremony. There was 
no mimicry, no vulgar or mechanical imitation of European- 
ism or foreign Christianity. The whole thing was a Hindu 
festival. It was Snan Jatra, and nothing more. No Ev- 
ropean missionary administered the rite. There was no 
Not even the 


The devotees were baptised in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost. The rite was administered by 
John the Baptist himself, who was present in spirit, and 
than whom there can be no greater authority in or outside 
the Church. And the immersion took place, not in ordinary 
water, but in the sacred Jordan, exactly where Jesus Christ 
was baptised eighteen centuries ago, for verily faith and 
prayer converted Calcutta for the time into the Holy Land 
and the water of the tank was converted into the water of 
the Jordan. As regards the Mysterious Three, the priest of 
the New Dispensation thus chanted the new Mantra of bap- 
tism, glorifying the three manifestations.” 

“Rishie Krishta,” is the name given to the Hinduized 
Christ of the Baboo’s manufacture. 

The ‘‘Mantra” referred to in the above extract mixes up 
the adoration of the Father, Son and Spirit with that of 
Brahma; Brahma’s son, Brahma-qui, and the manifesta- 
tion of God in the Prophet Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen. We 
await with interest and curiosity further developments of 
this erratic movement. 
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BLUE GENTIAN: 


A THOUGHT. 


I shall never be a child, 
With its dancing footsteps wild, 

Nor a free-footed maiden any more, 
Yet my heart leaps up to see 
The new leaf upon the tree, 
And to hear the light winds pass 
O’er the flowers in the grass, 

And for very joy brims o’er, 

As I kneel and pluck this-store 

Of blue gentian. 


I shall never climb thy peak, 
Great white Alp, that can not speak 

Of the centuries that float over thee like dreams, 
Dumb of all God’s secret things 
Sealed to beggars and to kings— 
Yet I sit in a world of sight, 
Color, beauty, sound, and light, 

While at every step, meseems, 

Small sweet joys spring up, like gleams 

Of blue gentian. 


I shall not live o’er again 
This strange life, half bliss, half pain; 
I shall sleep till THov call’st me to arise 
Body and soul, with new-born powers. 
If Thou wakenest these poor flowers, 
Wilt Thou not awaken me, 
Who ana thirsting after Thee? 
Ah! when faith grows dim and dies, 
Let me think of Alpine skies 
And blue gentian. 


— 
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LAVENGRO. 
A DREAM OR DRAMA; OR, A SCHOLAR, A GYPSY, 
A PRIEST. 
BY GEORGF BORROW. 


In the following pages I have endeavored to describe a dream, 
partly of study, partly of adventure, in which will be found copious 


notices of books, and many descriptions of life and manners, some 


in a very unusual form. ‘ 

The scenes of action lie in the British Islands ;—pray be not dis- 
pleased, gentle reader, if perchance thou hast imagined that I was 
about to conduct thee to distant lands, and didst promise thyself 
much instruction and entertainment from what I might tell thee of 


m. 
tern time embraces nearly the first quarter of the present century : 
this information again may, perhaps, be anything but agreeable to 
thee; it is a long time to revert to, but fret not thyself, many mat- 
ters which at present must apo gf the public mind originated in 
some degree towards the latter end of that period, and some of them 
will be treated of. : 

The principal actors in this dream, or drama, are a Scholar, a 
Gypsy, and a Priest. Should you imagine that these three form one, 

rmit me to assure you that you are very much mistaken. Should 
here be something of the Gypsy manifest in the Scholar, there is 
certainly nothing of the Priest. ith respect to the Gypsy—decid- 
edly the most entertaining character of the three—there is certainly 
nothing of the Scholar or the Priest in him; and as for the Priest 
though there may be something in him both of papers an 

yism, neither the Scholar nor the Gypsy would feel at all flat- 
fred by being confounded with him. 

Many characters which may be called subordinate will be found, 
and it is probable that in some of these the reader will take more 
interest than in those styled the principal. The favorites with the 
writer are a brave oll soldier and his helpmate, an ancient gentle- 
woman who sold apples, and a strange kind of wandering man and 
his wife. 

Amongst the many things attempted in this book is the encourage- 
ment of charity, and free and genial manners, and the exposure of 
humbug, of which there are various kinds, but of which the most 

fidious, the most debasing, and the most cruel, is the humbug 
of the Priest. 

Yet let no one think that irreligion is advocated in this book. 
With respect to religious tenets, I wish to observe that I am a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, into whose communion I was bap- 
tized, and to which my forefathers belonged. Its being the religion 
in which I was baptised, and of my forefathers, would be a stron 
inducement to me cling to it; for Ido not happen to be one o 
those choice spirits¢‘who turn from their vanner when the battle 
bears strongly against it, and go over to the enemy,’)Jand who re- 
ceive at firsta hug and a ‘‘viva,’’ and in the sequel Contempt and 
spittle in the face; but my chief reason for belonging to it is, be- 
cause, of all Churches calling themselves Christian ones, I believe 
there is none so good, so well founded upon Scripture, or whose min- 
isters are, upon the whole, so exemplary in their lives and conver- 
sation, so well read in the Book from which they preach, or so versed 
in general learning, so useful in their immediate neighborhoods, or 
so unwilling to persecute people of other denominations for matters 
of doctrine. 

In the communion of this Church, and with the religious consola- 
tion of its ministers, I wish and hope to live and die, and in its and 
their defense will at all times be ready, if required, to speak, though 
humbly, and to fight, though feebly, against enemies, whether carnal 
or spiritual. 

And is there no priestcraft in the Chureh of England? There is 
certainly, or rather there was, a modicum of priestcraft in the 
Church of England, but I have generally found that those who are 
most vehement against the Church of England are chiefly dissatis- 
fied with her, because there is only a modicum of that article in her 
—were she stuffed to the very cupola with it, like a certain other 
Bech, hey would have much less to say against the Church of 

and. 

By the other Church, I mean Rome. Its system was once preva- 
lent in England, and, during the period that it prevailed there, was 
more prolific of debasement and crime than all other causes united. 
The Lye ge and the government at last becoming enlightened by 
means of the Scripture, spurned it from the Island with disgust and 
horror, the land instantly after its disappearance becoming a fair 
field, in which arts, sciences, and all the amiable virtues flourisheu, 
instead of being a pestilent marsh where swine-like ignorance wal- 
lowed, and artful hypocrites, like so many Wills-o’-the-wisp, played 
antic gambols about, around, and above debased humanity. 


LAVENGRO. 


CHAPTER I. 

On an evening of July, in the year 18—, at East D—, a 
beautiful little town in a certain district of East Anglia, I 
first saw the light. 

My father was a Cornish man, the youngest, as I have 
heard him say, of seven brothers. He sprang from a family 
of gentlemen, or, as some people would call them, gentil- 
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latres, for they were not very wealthy; they had a coat of 
arms, however, and lived on their own property ata place 
ealled Tredinnock, which being interpreted means the house 
on the hill, which house and the neighboring acres had been 
from time immemorial in their possession. I mention these 
particulars that the reader may see at once that I am not 
altogether of low and plebeian origin. The present age is 
highly aristocratic, and I am convinced that the publie will 
read my pages with more zest from being told that Iam a 
gentillatre by birth with Cornish blood* in my veins, of a 
family who lived on their own property at a place bearing 
a Celtic name, signifying the house on the hill, or more 
strictly the house on the hillock. 

My father was what is generally termed a posthumous child: 
—in other words, the gentillatre who begot him never had 
the satisfaction of invoking the blessing of the Father of alk 
upon his head, having departed this life some months be- 
fore the birth of his youngest son. The boy, therefore, never 
knew a father’s care. He was, however, well tended by his 
mother, whose favorite he was; so much so, indeed, that his 
brethren, the youngest of whom was considerably older than 
himself, were rather jealous of him. I never heard, how- 
ever, that they treated him with any marked unkindness; 
and it will be as well to observe here that Iam by no means 
well acquainted with his early history, of which, indeed, as 
Iam not writing his life, it is not necessary to say much. 
Shortly after his mother’s death, which occurred when he 
was eighteen, he adopted the profession of arms, which he 
followed during the remainder of his life, and in which, had 
circumstances permitted, he would probably have shone 
amongst the best. By nature he was cool and collected, slow 
to anger, though perfectly fearless, patient of control, of 
great strength, and, to crown all, a proper man with his 
hands. 

With far inferior qualifications many a man has become 
a field marshal or general; similar ones made Tamerlane, 
who was not a gentillatre, but the son of a blacksmith, em- 
peror of one-third of the world; but the race is not always 
for the swift, nor the battle for the strong, indeed I ought 
rather to say very seldom; certain it is, that my father, 
with all his high military qualifications, never became em- 
peror, field marshal, or even general; indeed, he had never 
an opportunity of distinguishing himself save in one battle, 
and that took place neither in Flanders, Egypt, nor on the 
banks of the Indus or Oxus, but in Hyde Park. 

Smile not, gentle reader, many a battle has been fought 
in Hyde Park, in which as much skill, science and bravery 
have been displayed as ever achieved a victory in Flanders 
or by the Indus. In such a combat as this to which I al- 
lude I opine that even Wellington or Napoleon would have 
been heartily glad to cry for quarter ere the elapse of five 
minutes, and even the Blacksmith Tartar would, perhaps, 
have shrunk from the opponent with whom, after having 
had a dispute with him, my father engaged in single com- 
bat for one hour, at the end of which time the champions 
shook hands and retired, each having experienced quite 
enough of the other’s prowess. The name of my father’s an- 
tagonist was Brain. 

What! still a smile? did you-never hear that name be- 
fore? I can not help it! Honor to Brain, who four months 
after the event which I have now narrated was champion of 
England, having conquered the heroic Johnson. Honor to 
Brain, who, at the end of other four months, worn out by 
the dreadful blows which he had received in his manly com- 
bats, expired in the arms of my father, who read the Bible 
to him in his latter moments—Big Ben Brain. 

You no longer smile, even you have heard of Big Ben. 

I have already hinted that my father never rose to any 


* “Tn Cornwall are the best gentlemen.’’—Corn. Prov. 
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very exalted rank in his profession, notwithstanding his 
prowess and other qualifications. After serving for many 
syears in the Jine, he at last entered as captain in the militia 
wegiment of the Earl of * * * * , at that period just 
~raised, and to which he was sent by the Duke of York to in- 
struct the young levies in military manceuvres and disci- 
line; and in this mission I believe he perfectly succeeded, 
competent judges having assured me that the regiment in 
‘question soon came by his means to be considered as one of 
the most brilliant in the service, and inferior to no regiment 
of the line in appearance or discipline. 

As the headquarters of this’ corps were at D——, the du- 
ties of my father not unfrequently carried him to that place, 
and it was on one of these occasions that he became acquain- 
ted with a young person of the neighborhood, for whom he 
formed an attachment, which was returned; and this young 
person was my mother. 

She was descended from a family of French Protestants, 
natives of Caen, who were obliged to leave their native 
country when old Louis, at the instigation of the Pope, 
thought fit to revoke the Edict of Nantes. Their name was 
Petrement, and I have reason for believing that they were 
people of some consideration; that they were noble hearts 
and good Christians they gave sufficient proof in scorning 
to bow the knee to the tyranny of Rome. So they left beau- 
tiful Normandy for their faith’s sake, and with a few louis 
d’ors in their purse, a Bible in the vulgar tongue, and a 
couple of old swords, which, if report be true, had done ser- 
vice in the Huguenot wars, they crossed the sea to the isle 
of civil peace and religious liberty, and established them- 
selves in East Anglia. 

And many other Huguenot families bent their steps 
thither, and devoted themselves to agriculture or the me- 
chanical arts; and in the venerable old city, the capital of 
the province, in the northern shadow of the Castle of De 
Burgh, the exiles built for themselves a church where they 
praised Godin the French tongue, and to which, at partic- 
ular seasons of the year, they were in the habit of flocking 
from country and from town to sing— 

“Thou hast provided for us a goodly earth; thou waterest 
the furrows, thou sendest rain into the little valleys thereof, 
thou makest it soft with the drops of rain, and blessest the 
increase of it.”’ 

I have been told that in her younger days my mother was 
strikingly handsome; this I can easily believe: I never 
knew her in her youth, for though she was very young 
when she married my father (who was her senior by many 
years), she had attained the middle age before I was born, 
no children having been vouchsafed to my parents in the 
early stages of their union. Yet even at the present day, 
now that years three-score and ten have passed over 
her head, attended with sorrow and troubles manifold, 
poorly chequered with scanty joys, can I look on that coun- 
tenance and doubt that at one time beauty decked it as with 
a glorious garment? Hail to thee, my parent! as thou sit- 
test there in thy widow’s weeds, in the dusky parlor in the 
house overgrown with the lustrous ivy of the sister isle, the 
solitary house at the end of the retired court shaded by 
lofty poplars. Hail to.thee, dame of the oval face, olive 
complexion and Grecian forehead ; by thy table seated with 
the mighty volume of the good Bishop Hopkins spread out 
before thee; there is peace in thy countenance, my mother; 
it is not worldly peace, however, not the deceitful peace 
which lulls to bewitching slumbers, and from which, let us 
pray, humbly pray, that every sinner may be roused in 
time to implore mercy notin vain! Thine is the peace of 
the righteous, my mother, of those to whom no sin can be 
imputed, the score of whose misdeeds has been long washed 
away by the blood of atonement, which imputeth righteous- 
ness to those who trust in it. It was not always thus, my 
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mother; a time was, when the cares, pomps and vanities of 
this world agitated thee too much; but that time is gone by, 
another and.a better has succeeded, there is peace now 
on thy countenance, the true peace; peace around thee, too, 
in thy solitary dwelling, sounds of peace, the cheerful hum 
of the kettle and the purring of the immense Angola, which 
stares up at thee from its settle with its almost human eyes, 

No more earthly cares and affections now, my mother! 
Yes, one. Why dost thou suddenly raise thy dark and stil] 
brilliant eye from the volume with a somewhat startled 
glance? What noise is that in the distant street? Merely 
the noise of a hoof; a sound common enough; it draws 
nearer, nearer, and now it stops before thy gate. Singular! 
And now there is a pause, a long pause. Ha! thou hearest 
something—a footstep; a swift but heavy footstep! thou 
risest, thou tremblest, there is a hand on the pin of the 
outer door, there is some one in the vestibule, and now the 
door of thy apartment opens, there is a reflection on the 
mirror behind thee, a traveling hat, a gray head and sun. 
burnt face. My dearest son! My darling mother! 

Yes, mother, thou didst recognize in the distant street the 
hoof-tramp of the wanderer’s horse. 

I was not the only child of my parents; I had a brother 
some three years older than myself. He was a beautiful 
child; one of those occasionally seen in England, and in 
England alone; a rosy, angelic face, blue eyes, and light 
chestnut hair; it was not exactly an Anglo-Saxon counte- 
nance, in which, by the by, there is generally a cast of lout- 
ishness and stupidity ; it partook, to a certain extent, of the 
Celtic character, particularly in the fire and vivacity 
which illumined it; his face was the mirror of his mind; 
perhaps no disposition more amiable was ever found 
amongst the children of Adam, united, however, with no 
inconsiderable portion of high and dauntless spirit. So 
great was his beauty in infancy that people, especially those 
of the poorer classes, would follow the nurse who carried 
him about in order to look at and bless his lovely face. At 
the age of three months an attempt was made to snatch 
him from his mother’s arms in the streets:of London, at the 
moment she was about to enter a coach; indeed, his ap 
pearance seemed to operate so powerfully upon every per- 
son who beheld him that my parents were under continual 
apprehension of losing him; his beauty, however, was per 
haps surpassed by the quickness of his parts. He mastered 
his letters in a few hours, and in a day or two could de 
cipher the names of people on the doors of houses and over 
the shop windows. 

As he grew up his personal appearance became less pre 
possessing, his quickness and cleverness, however, rather 
increased ; and I may say of him, that with respect to every- 
thing which he took in hand he did it better and mor 
speedily than any other person. Perhaps it will be asked 
here, what became of him? Alas! alas! his was an early 
and a foreign grave. As I have said before, the race is not 
always for the swift, nor the battle for the strong. 

And now, doubtless, after the above portrait of my 
brother, painted in the very best style of Rubens, the 
reader will conceive himself justified in expecting a full 
length one of myself, as a child, for as to my present ap 
pearance, I suppose he will be tolerably content with thal 
flitting glimpse in the mirror. But he must excuse me; ! 
have no intention of drawing a portrait of myself in child- 
hood ; indeed it would be difficult, for at that time I neve? 
looked into mirrors. No attempts, however, were evé 
made to steal me in my infancy, and I never heard that my 
parents entertained the slightest apprehension of losing m¢ 
by the hands of kidnappers, though I remember perfectly 
well that people were in the habit of standing still to look 
at me, ay, more than at my brother; from which premisé 
the reader may form any conclusion with respect to my 4 
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nce which seemeth good unto him and reasonable. 
Should he, being a good natured person, and always in- 
clined to adopt the charitable side in any doubtful point, be 
willing to suppose that I, too, was eminently endowed by 
nature with personal graces, I tell him frankly that I have 
no objection whatever to his entertaining that idea; more- 
over, that I heartily thank him, and shall at all times be 
disposed, under similar circumstances, to exercise the same 
species of charity towards himself. 

With respect to my mind and its qualities I shall be more 
explicit; for were I to maintain much reserve on this point, 
many things which appear in these memoirs would be 
highly mysterious to the reader, indeed incomprehensible. 
Perhaps no two individuals were ever more unlike in mind 
and disposition than my brother and myself: as light is op- 
posed to darkness, so was that happy, brilliant, cheerful 
child to the sad and melancholy being who sprang from 
the same stock as himself, and was nurtured by the same 
milk. 

Once, when traveling in an Alpine country, I arrived at 
aconsiderable elevation; I saw in the distance, far below, a 
beautiful stream hastening to the ocean, its rapid waters 
here sparkling in the sunshine, and there tumbling merrily 
m cascades. On its banks were vineyards and cheerful vil- 
lages; close to where I stood, in a granite basin, with steep 
and precipitous sides, slumbered a deep, dark lagoon, 
shaded by black pines, cypresses, and yews. It wasa wild, 
gavage spot, strange and singular; ravens hovered above 
the pines, filling the air with their uncouth notes, pies chat- 
tered, and I heard the cry of an eagle from a neighboring 
peak ; there lay the lake, the dark, solitary, and almost in- 
accessible lake; gloomy shadows were upon it, which, 
strangely modified as gusts of wind agitate the surface, oc- 
easionally assumed the shape of monsters. So I stood on 
the Alpine elevation, and looked now on the gay distant 
river, and now at the dark granite-encircled lake close be- 
side me in the lone solitude, and I thought of my brother 
and myself. I am no moralizer; but the gay and rapid 
river and the dark and silent lake were, of a verity, no bad 
emblems of us two. 

So far from being quick and clever like my brother, and 
able to rival the literary feat which I have recorded of 
him, many years elapsed before I was able to understand 
the nature of letters, or connect them. A lover of nooks 
and retired corners, I was as a child in the habit of fleeing 
from society, and of sitting for hours together with my head 
on my breast. What I was thinking about it would be dif- 
ficult to say at this distance of time; I remember perfectly 
well, however, being ever conscious of a peculiar heaviness 
within me, and at times of a strange sensation of fear, 
which occasionally amounted to horror, and for which I could 
assign no real cause whatever. 

By nature slow of speech, I took no pleasure in conversa- 
tion, nor in hearing the voices of my fellow creatures. When 
people addressed me I not unfrequently, especially if they 
were strangers, turned away my head from them, and if 
they persisted in their notice burst into tears, which singu- 
larity of behavior by no means tended to dispose people in 
my favor. I was as much disliked as my brother was de- 
servedly beloved and admired. My parents, it is true, were 
always kind to me; and my brother, who was good nature 
itself, was continually lavishing upon me every mark of 
affection. 

There was, however, one individual who, in the days of 
my childhood, was disposed to form a favorable opinion of 
me. One day a Jew—I have quite forgotten the circum- 
stance, but I was long subsequently informed of it—one day 
a traveling Jew knocked at the door of a farmhouse in 
which we had taken apartments; I was near at hand, sit- 
ting in the bright sunshine, drawing strange lines on the 





dust with my fingers, an ape and dog were my companions ; 
the Jew looked at me and asked me some questions, to 
which, though I was quite able to speak, I returned no an- 
swer. On the door being opened, the Jew, after a few 
words, probably relating to pedlary, demanded who the 
child was, sitting in the sun; the maid replied that I was 
her mistress’s youngest son, a child weak here, pointing to 
her forehead. The Jew looked at me again, and then said, 
‘‘’Pon my conscience, my dear. I believe that you must be 
troubled there yourself to tell me any such thing. It is not 
my habit to speak to children, inasmuch as I hate them, 
because they often follow me and fling stones after me; but 
I no sooner looked at that child than I was forced to speak 
to it—his not answering me shows his sense, for it has never 
been the custom of the wise to fling away their words in 
indifferent talk and conversation; the child is a sweet child, 
and has all the look of one of our people’s children. Fool, 
indeed! did I not see his eyes sparkle just now when the 
monkey seized the dog by the ear? they shone like my own 
diamonds—does your good lady want any, real and fine? 
Were it not for what you tell me, I should say it wasa 
prophet’s child. Fool, indeed! he can write already, or I’ll 
forfeit the box which I carry on my back, and for which I 
would be loth to take two hundred pounds!’ He then 
leaned forward to inspect the lines whfch I had traced. Allof 
asudden he started back and grew white as a sheet; then, 
taking oft his hat, he made some strange gestures to me, 
cringing, chattering, and showing his teeth, and shortly de- 
parted, muttering something about ‘‘holy letters,’ and talk- 
ing to himself in a strange tongue. The words of the Jew 
were in due course of time reported to my mother, who 
treasured them in her heart, and from that moment began 
to entertain brighter hopes of her youngest-born than she 
had ever before ventured to foster. 


CHAPTER II. 


I have been a wanderer the greater part of my life; indeed 
I remember only two periods, and these by no means 
lengthy, when I was, strictly speaking, stationary. I was 
a soldier’s son, and as the means of my father were by no 
means sufficient to support two establishments, his family 
invariably attended him wherever he went, so that from 
my infancy I was accustomed to traveling and wandering, 
and looked upon a monthly change of scene and residence 
as a matter of course. Sometimes we lived in barracks, 
sometimes in lodgings, but generally in the former, always 
eschewing the latter from motives of economy, save when 
the barracks were inconvenient and uncomfortable; and 
they must have been highly so indeed to have discouraged 
us from entering them; for though we were gentry (pray 
bear that in mind, gentle reader), gentry by birth, and in- 
contestably so by my father’s bearing the commission of 
good old George the Third, we were not fine gentry, but 
people who eould put up with as much as any genteel 
Scotch family who find it convenient to live on a third 
floor in London, or on a sixth at Edinburgh or Glasgow. It 
was not a little that could discourage us: we once lived 
within the canvas walls of a camp, at a place called Pett, 
in Sussex; and I believe it was at this place that occurred 
the first circumstance, or adventure, call it which you will, 
that I can remember in connection with myself; it was a 
strange one, and I will relate it. 

It happened that my brother and myself were playing 
one evening in a sandy lane, in the neighborhood of this 
Pett camp; our mother was at a slight distance. All of a 
sudden a bright yellow, and, to my infantine eye, beautiful 
and glorious object made its appearance at the top of the 
bank from between the thick quickset, and, gliding down, 
began to move across the lane to the other side, like a line 
of golden light. Uttering a cry of pleasure, I sprang for- 
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ward, and seized it nearly by the middle. A strange sensa- 
tion of numbing coldness seemed to pervade my whole arm, 
which surprised me the more as the object to the eye ap- 
peared so warm and sunlike. I did not drop it, however, 
but, holding it up, looked at it intently, as its head dan- 
gled about a foot from my hand. It made no resistance; I 
felt not even the slightest struggle; but now my brother 
began to scream and shriek like one possessed. ‘“‘O mother, 
mother!” said he, “the viper! my brother has a viper in 
his hand!” He then; like one frantic, made an effort to 
snatch the creature away from me. The viper now hissed 
amain, and raised its head, in which were eyes like hot 
coals, menacing, not myself, but my brother. I dropped 
my captive, for I saw my mother running toward me; and 
the reptile, after standing for a moment nearly erect, and 
still hissing furiously, made off, and disappeared. The whole 
scene is now before me, as vividly as if it occurred yester- 
day—the gorgeous viper, my poor dear frantie brother, my 
agitated parent, and a frightened hen clucking under the 
bushes; and yet I was not three years old. 

It is my firm belief that certain individuals possess an 
inherent power, or fascination, over certain creatures, oth- 
erwise I should be unable to account for many feats which 
T bave witnessed, and, indeed, borne a share in, connected 
with the taming of brutes and reptiles. I have known a 
savage and vicious mare, whose stall it was dangerous to 
approach, even when bearing provender, welcome, never- 
theless, with every appearance of pleasure, an uncouth, 
wiry-headed man, with frightfully seamed face, and an iron 
hook supplying the place of his right hand, one whom the 
animal had never seen before, playfully bite his hair and 
cover his face with gentle and endearing kisses; and I have 
already stated how a viper would permit, without resent- 
ment, one child to take it up in his hand, whilst it showed 
its dislike to the approach of another by the fiercest hiss- 
ings. Philosophy can explain many strange things, but 
there are some which are a far pitch above her, and this is 
one. 

I should searcely relate another circumstance which oc- 
curred about this time but for a singular effect which it pro- 
duced upon my constitution. Up to this period I had been 
rather a delicate child; whereas almost immediately after the 
occurrence to which I allude I became both hale and vigor- 
ous, to the great astonishment of my parents, who naturally 
enough expected that it would produce quite a contrary ef- 
fect. 

It happened that my brother and myself were disporting 
ourselves in certain fields near the good town of Canter- 
bury. A female servant had attended us, in order to take 
care that we came to no mischief; she, however, it seems, 
had matters of her own to attend to, and, allowing us to go 
where we listed, remained in one corner of a field, in earnest 
conversation with a red-coated dragoon. Now it chanced 
to be blackberry time, and thetwo children wandered under 
the hedges, peering anxiously among them in quest of that 
trash so grateful to urchins of their degree. We did not find 
much of it, however, and were soon separated in the pur- 
suit. Allat once I stood still, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes. I had come to a spot where, almost covering the 
hedge, hung clusters of what seemed fruit, deliciously-tempt- 
ing fruit—something resembling grapes of various colors, 
green, red, and purple. Dear me, thought I, how fortunate! 
yet have Ia right to gather it? is it mine? for the obser- 
vance of the law of meum and tuum had early been impressed 
upon my mind, and I entertained, even at that tender age, 
the utmost horror for theft; so I stood staring at the varie- 
gated clusters, in doubt as to what I should do. I know not 
how I argued the matter in my mind; the temptation, how- 
ever, was at last too strong for me, so I stretched forth my 
hand and ate. I remember, perfectly well, that the taste 





of this strange fruit was by no means so pleasant as the ap. 
pearance; but the idea of eating fruit was sufficient for g 
child, and, after all, the flavor was much superior to that of 
sour apples, soI ate voraciously. How long I centinued 
eating I scarcely know. One thing is certain, that I never 
left the field as I entered it, being carried home in the arms 
of the dragoon in strong convulsions, in which I continued 
for several hours. About midnight I awoke, as if from 9 
troubled sleep, and beheld my parents bending over my 
couch, whilst the regimental surgeon, with a candle in his 
hand, stood nigh, the light feebly reflected on the white- 
washed walls of the barrack-room. 

Another circumstance connected with my infancy, andI 
have done. I need offer no apology for relating it, as it sub- 
sequently exercised considerable influence over my pur- 
suits. We were, if I remember right, in the vicinity of a 
place called Hythe, in Kent. One sweet evening, in the lat- 
ter part of summer, our mother took her two little boys by 
the hand, fora wander about the fields. In the course of 


‘our stroll we came to the village church; an old gray-headed 


sexton stood in the porch, who, perceiving that we were 
strangers, invited us to enter. We were presently in the 
interior, wandering about the aisles, looking on the walls, 
and inspecting the monuments of the notable dead. I can 
scareely state what we saw; how should I? I was a child 
not yet four years old, and yet I think I remember the even- 
ing sun streaming in through a stained window upon the 
dingy mahogany pulpit, and flinging a rich lustre upon the 
faded tints of an ancient banner. And now once more we 
were outside the building, where, against the wall, stood a 
low-eaved pent-house, into which we looked. It was half 
filled with substances of some kind, which at first looked 
like large gray stones. The greater part were lying in layers; 
some, however, were seen in confused and mouldering heaps, 
and two or three, which had perhaps rolled down from the 
rest, lay separately on the floor. ‘‘Skulls, madam,” said the 
sexton; “skulls of the old Danes! Long ago they came 
pirating into these parts: and then there chanced a mighty 
shipwreck, for God was angry with them, ahd He sunk them; 
and their skulls, as they came ashore, were placed here asa 
memorial. There were many more when I was young, but 
now they are fast disappearing. Some of them must have 
belonged to strange fellows, madam. Only see that one; 
why, the two young gentry can scarcely lift it!’ And, in- 
deed, my brother and myself had entered the golgotha, and 
commenced handling these grim relics of mortality. One 
enormous skull, lying in a corner, had fixed our attention, 
and we had drawn it forth. Spirit of eld, what a skull was 
yon! 

I still seem to see it, the huge grim thing; many of the 
others were large, strikingly so, and appeared fully to jus- 
tify the old man’s conclusion that their owners must have 
been strange fellows; but compared with this mighty mass 
of bone they looked small and diminutive, like those of pig- 
mies; it must have belonged to a giant, one of those red- 
haired warriors of whose strength and stature such wor- 
drous tales are told in the ancient chronicles of the north, 
and whose grave-hills, when ransacked, occasionally reveal 
secrets which fill the minds of puny moderns with aston- 
ishment and awe. Reader, have you ever pored days and 
nights over'the pages of Snorro?: probably not, for he wrote 
in a language which few of the present day understand, and 
few would be tempted to read him tamed down by Latin 
dragomans. A brave old book is that of Snorro, containing 
the histories and adventures of old northern kings and 
champions, who seemed tu have been quite different met, 
if we may judge from the feats which they performed, from 
those of these days. One of the best of his’ histories is that 
which describes the life of Harald Haardrfiade, who after 
manifold adventures by land and sea, now a pirate, now 
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mercenary of the Greek-emperor; became King of Norway, 
and eventually perished at the battle of Stanford Bridge, 
whilst engaged in a gallant onslaught upon England. Now, 
[have often thought that the old Kemp, whose mouldering 
skull in the golgotha of Hythe my brother and myself could 
scarcely lift, must have resembled in one respect at least 
this Harald, whom Snerro describes as a great and wise ruler 
and a determined leader, dangerous in battle, of fair pres- 
ence, and measuring in height just five ells,* neither more 
or less. 

Inever forgot the Daneman’s skull; like the apparition 
of the viper in the sandy lane, it dwelt in the mind of the 
boy, affording copious food for the exercise of imagination. 
From that moment with the name of Dane were associated 
strange ideas of strength, daring, and superhuman stature; 
and an undefinable curiosity for all that is connected with 
the Danish race began to pervade me; and if, long after, 
when I became a student, I devoted myself with peculiar 
zest to Danish lore and the acquirement of the old Norse ton- 
gueand its dialects, I can only explain the matter by the early 
impression received at Hythe from the tale of the old sex- 
ton, beneath the pent-house, and the sight of the Danish 
skull. 

And thus we went straying from place to place, at Hythe 
to-day, and perhaps within a week looking out from our 
hostel-window upon the streets of old Winchester, our mo- 
tions ever in accordance with the ‘‘ route’’ of the regiment, 
so habituated to change of scene that it had become almost 
nesessary to our existence. Pleasant were those days of my 
early boyhood; and a melancholy pleasure steals over me 
asI recall them. Those were stirring times of which I am 
speaking, and there was much passing around me calculated 
to captivate the imagination. The dreadful struggle which 
0 long convulsed Europe, and in which England bore so 
prominent a part, was then at its hottest; we were at war, 
and determination and enthusiasm shone in every face; 
man, woman and child were eager to fight the Frank, the 
hereditary, but, thank God, never dreaded enemy of the 
Anglo Saxon race. ‘‘ Love your country and beat the 
French, and then never mind what happens,”’ was the cry 
of entire England. Oh, those were days of power, gallant 
days, bustling days, worth the bravest days of chivalry, at 
least; tall battalions of native warriors were marching 
through the land; there was the glitter of the bayonet and 
the gleam of the sabre, the shrill squeak of the fife and the 
loud rattling of the drum were heard in the streets of coun- 
try towns, and the loyal shouts of the inhabitants greeted 
the soldiery on their arrival or cheered them at their depart- 
ure. And now let us leave the upland, and descend to the 
seaboard; there is a sight for you upon the billows! A 
dozen men-of-war are gliding majestically out of port, their 
long buntings streaming from the top-gallant masts, calling 
othe skulking Frenchman to come forth from his bights 
and bays; and what looms upon us yonder from the fog- 
bank in the east? a gallant frigate, towing behind her the 
long, low hull of a crippled privateer, which but three short 
days ago had left Dieppe to skim the sea, and whose crew of 
ferocious hearts are now cursing their imprudence in an 
English hold. Stirring times, those, which I love to recall, 
forthey were days of gallantry and enthusiasm, and were 
moreover the days of my boyhood. 


CHAPTER III. 


And when I was between six and seven years of age we 
were once more at D——, the place of my birth, whither 
my father had been dispatched on the recruiting service. I 
have already said that it was a beautiful little town—at least 
it was at the time of which I am speaking; what it is at 
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present I know not, for thirty years and more have elapsed 
since I last trod its streets. It will scarcely have improved, 
for how could it be better thanit then was? I love to think 
on thee, pretty, quiet D——, thou pattern of an English 
country town, with thy clean but narrow streets branching 
out from thy modest market place, with thine old-fashioned 
houses, with here and there a roof of venerable thatch, with 
thy one-half aristocratic mansion, where resided thy Lady 
Bountiful—she, the generous and kind, who loved to visit 
the sick, leaning on her gold-headed cane, whilst the sleek 
old footman walked at a respectful distance behind. Pretty, 
quiet D——-, with thy venerable church, in which moulder 
the mortal remains of England’s sweetest and most pious 
bard. 

Yes, pretty D——, I could always love thee, were it but 
for the sake of him who sleeps beneath the marble slab in 
yonder quiet chancel. It was within thee that the long- 
oppressed bosom heaved its last sigh, and the crushed and 
gentle spirit escaped from a world in whith it had known 
nought but sorrow. Sorrow! do I say? How faint a word 
to express the misery of that bruised reed; misery so dark 
that a blind worm like myself is occasionally tempted to ex- 
claim, Better had the world never been created than that 
one so kind, so harmless and so mild, should have under- 
gone such intolerable woe! But it is over now, for, as there 
is an end of joy, so has affliction its termination. Doubtless 
the All-wise did not afflict him without a cause; who knows 
but within that unhappy frame lurked vicious seeds which 
the sunbeams of joy and prosperity might have called into 
life and vigor? Perhaps the withering blasts of misery 
nipped that which otherwise might have terminated in 
fruit noxious and lamentable. But peace to the unhap- 
py one, he has gone to his rest; the deathlike face is no 
longer occasionally seen timidly and mournfully looking 
for a moment through the window-pane upon thy market- 
place, quiet and pretty D——; the hind in thy neighbor- 
hood no longer at evening-fall views, and starts as he views, 
the dark lathy figure moving beneath the hazels and alders 
of shadowy lanes, or by the side of murmuring trout streams; 
and no longer at early dawn does the sexton of the old 
church reverently duff his hat as, supported by some kind 
friend, the death-stricken creature totters along the church 
to that mouldering edifice with the low roof, inclosing a 
spring of sanatory waters, built and devoted to some saint 
—if the legend over the door be true, by the daughter of the 
East Anglian king. 

But to return to my own history. I had now attained the 
age of six. ShaH I state what intellectual progress I had 
been making up to this period? Alas! upon this point I 
have little to say calculated to afford either pleasure or edi- 
fication. I had increased rapidly in size and in strength; the 
growth of the mind, however, had by no means correspon- 
ded with that of the body. It is true, I had acquired my 
letters, and was by this time able to read imperfectly; but 
this was all. And even this poor triumph over absolute 
ignorance would never have been effected but for the un- 
remitting attention of my parents, who, sometimes by 
threats, sometimes by entreaties, endeavored to rouse the 
dormant energies of my nature, and to bend my wishes to 
the acquisition of the rudiments of knowledge; but in in- 
fluencing the wish lay the difficulty. Let but the will of a 
human being be turned to any particular object, and it is 
ten to one that sooner or later he achieves it. At this time 
I may safely say that I harbored neither wishes nor hopes; 
I had as yet seen no object calculated to call them forth, 
and yet I took pleasure in many things which perhaps un- 
fortunately were all within my sphere of enjoyment. I 
loved to look upon the heavens, and to bask in the rays of 
the sun, or to sit beneath hedgerows and listen to the chirp- 
ing of the birds, indulging the while in musing and medi 
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tation as far as my very limited circle of ideas would per- 
mit; but, unlike my brother, who was at this time at school, 
and whose rapid progress in every branch of instruction as- 
tonished and delighted his preceptors, I took no pleasure in 
books, whose use, indeed, I could searcely comprehend, and 
bade fair to be as arrant a dunce as ever brought the blush 
of shame into the cheeks of anxious and affectionate parents. 

But the time was now at hand when the ice which had 
hitherto bound the mind of the child with its benumbing 
power was to be thawed, and a world of sensations and ideas 
awakened to which it had hitherto been an entire stranger. 
One day a young lady, an intimate acquaintance of our 
family, and godmother to my brother, drove up to the house 
in which we dwelt; she staid some time conversing with 
my mother, and on rising to depart she put down on the 
table a small packet, exclaiming, ‘‘I have brought a little 
present for each of the boys; the one is a History of Eng- 
land, which I intend for my godson when he returns 
from school, the other is——”’ and here she said something 
which escaped my ear, as I sat at some distance, moping in 
a corner:—‘‘I intend it for the youngster, yonder,” point- 
ing to myself; she then departed, and, my mother going out 
shortly after, I was left alone. 

I remember for some time sitting motionless in my corner, 
with my eyes bent upon the ground; at last I lifted my 
head and looked upon the packet as it lay on the table. All 
at once a strange sensation came over me, such as I had 
never experienced before—a singular blending of curiosity, 
awe, and pleasure, the remembrance of which even at this 
distance of time, produces a remarkable effect upon my 
nervous system. What strange things are the nerves—I 
mean those more secret and mysterious ones in which I 
have some notion that the mind or soul, call it which you 
will, has its habitation, how they oceasionally tingle and 
vibrate before any coming event closely connected with the 
future weal or woe of the human being. Such a feeling was 
now within me, certainly independent of what the eye had 
seen or the ear had heard. A book of some description had 
been brought for me, a present by no means calculated to 
interest me; what cared I for books?’ I had already many 
into which I never looked but from compulsion; friends, 
moreover, had presented me with similar things before, 
which I had entirely disregarded, and what was there in 
this particular book, whose very title I did not know, cal- 
culated to attract me more than the rest? yet something 
within told me that my fate was connected with the book 
which had been last brought; so, after looking on the 
packet from my corner for a considerable time, I got up and 
went to the table. 

The packet was lying where it had been left—I took it up; 
had the envelope, which consisted of whitish brown paper, 
been secured by a string or a seal I should not have opened 
it, as I should have considered such an act almost in the 
light of a crime; the books, however, had been merely folded 
up, and I therefore considered that there could be no possi- 
ble harm in inspecting them, more especially as I had re- 
ceived no injunction to the contrary. Perhaps there was 
something unsound in this reasoning, something sophisti- 
cal; but a child is sometimes as ready as a grown-up per- 
son in finding excuses for doing that which he is inclined 
todo. But whether the action was right or wrong, and I 
am afraid it was not altogether right, I unlaid the packet: 
it contained three books; two from their similarity seemed 
to be separate parts of one and the same work; they were 
handsomely bound, and to them I first turned my atten- 
tion. I opened them successively and endeavored to make 
out their meaning; their contents, however, as far as I was 
able to understand them, were by no means interesting: 
whoever pleases may read these books for me, and keep 
them, too, into the bargain, said I to myself. 





IT now took up the third book: it did not resemble the 
others, being longer and considerably thicker; the binding 
was of dingy calf-skin. I opened it, and as I did so another 
strange thrill of pleasure shot through my frame. The first 
olject on which my eyes rested was a picture; it was ex- 
ceedingly well executed, at least the scene which it repre- 
sented made a vivid impression upon me, which would 
hardly have been the case had the artist not been faithful 
to nature. A wild scene it was—a heavy sea and rocky 
shore, with mountains in the back-ground, above which the 
moon was peering. Not far from the shore, upon the water, 
was a boat with two figures in it, one of which stood at the 
bow, pointing with what I knew to be a gun at a dreadful 
shape in the water; fire was flashing from the muzzle of the 
gun, and the monster appeared to be transfixed. I almost 
thought I heard its cry. I remained motionless, gazing 
upon the nicture, scarcely daring to draw my breath, lest 
the new and wondrous world should vanish of which I had 
now obtained a glimpse. ‘‘Who are those people, and what 
could have brought them into that strange situation?” I 
asked of myself; and now the seed of curiosity, which had 
so long lain dormant, began to expand, and I vowed 
to myself to become speedily acquainted with the whole 
history of the people in the boat. After looking on the 
picture until every mark and line in it were familiar to me, 
I turned over various leaves till I came to another engrav- 
ing; a new source of wonder—a lew sandy beach on which 
the furious sea was breaking in mountain-like billows; 
cloud and rack deformed the firmament, which wore a dull 
and leaden-like hue; gulls and other aquatic fowls were 
toppling upon the blast, or skimming over the tops of the 
maddening waves—‘‘Mercy upon him! he must be 
drowned!’’ I exclaimed, as my eyes fell upon a poor wretch 
who appeared to be striving to reach the shore; he was upon 
his legs, but was evidently half smothered with the brine; 
high above his head curled a horrible billow, as if to engulf 
him forever. ‘‘He must be drowned! he must be drowned!” 
I almost shrieked, and dropped the book. I soon snatched 
it up again, and now my eyes lighted on a third picture: 
again a shore, but what a sweet and lovely one, and how I 
wished to be treading it; there were beautiful shells lying 
on the smooth white sand, some were empty like those I 
had occasionally seen on marble mantelpieces, but out of 
others peered the heads and bodies of wondrous crayfish; a 
wood of thick green trees skirted the beach and partly 
shaded it from the rays of the sun, which shone hot above, 
while blue waves slightly crested with foam were gently 
curling against it; there was a human figure upon the beach, 
wild and uncouth, clad in the skins of animals, with a huge 
cap on his head, a hatchet at his girdle, and in his hand a 
gun; his feet and legs were bare; he stood in an attitude of 
horror and surprise; his body was bent far back, and his 
eyes, which seemed starting out of his head, were fixed 
upon a mark on the sand—a large distinct mark—a human 
foot-print! 

Reader, is it necessary to name the book which now stood 
open in my hand, and whose very prints, feeble expounders 
of its wondrous lines, had produced within me emotions 
strange and novel? Scarcely, for it was a book which has 
exerted over the minds of Englishmen an influence cer- 
tainly greater than any other of modern times, which has 
been in most people’s hands, and with the contents of which 
even those who cannot read are to a certain extent ac 
quainted ; a book from which the most luxuriant and fertile 
of our modern prose writers have drunk inspiration; % 
book, moreover, to which, from the hardy deeds which it 
narrates, and the spirit of strange and romantic enterprise 
which it tends toawaken, England owes many of her a& 
tonishing discoveries both by sea and land, and no incon- 
siderable part of her naval glory. 





















LAVENGRO. 





Hail to thee, spirit of De Foe! What does not my own 
self owe to thee? England has better bards than 
either Greece or Rome, yet I could spare them easier far than 
De Foe, ‘unabashed De Foe,” as the hunchbacked rhymer 
styled him. 

The true cord had now been touched; a raging curiosity 
with respect to the contents of the volume, whose engrav- 
ings had fascinated my eye, burned within me, and I never 
rested until I had fully satisfied it; weeks succeeded weeks, 
months followed months, and the wondrous volume was 
my only study and principal source of amusement. For 
hours together I would sit poring over a page till I had be- 
come acquainted with the import of every line. My pro- 
gress, slow enough at first, became by degrees more rapid, 
till at last, under ‘‘a shoulder of mutton sail,’’ I found my- 
self cantering before a steady breeze over an oceau of en- 
chantment, so well pleased with my voyage that I cared 
not how long it might be ere it reached its termination. 

And it was in this manner that I first took to the paths of 
knowledge. 

About this time I began to be somewhat impressed with 
religious feelings. My parents were, to a certain extent, 
religious people; but, though they had done their best to 
afford me instruction on religious points, I had either paid 
no attention to what they endeavored to communicate, or 
had listened with an ear far too obtuse to derive any benefit. 
But my mind had now become awakened from the drowsy 
torpor in which it had lain so long, and the reasoning pow- 
ers which I possessed were no longer inactive. Hitherto I 
had entertained no conception whatever of the nature and 
properties of God, and with the most perfect indifference 
had heard the divine name proceeding from the mouths of 
the people—frequently, alas! on occasions when it ought 
not to be employed; but I now never heard it without a 
tremor, for I now knew that God was an awful and inscru- 


table being, the maker of all things; that we were His 
children, and that we, by our sins, had justly offended Him; 
that we were in very great peril from His anger, not so 
much in this life as in another and far stranger state of be- 
ing yet to come; that we had a Savior withal to whom it 
was necessary to look for help; upon this point, however, I 
was yet very much in the dark, as, indeed, were most of those 


with whom I was connected. The power and terrors of 
God were uppermost in my thoughts; they fascinated 
though they astounded me. Twice every Sunday I was 
regularly taken to church, where, from a corner of the large 
spacious pew, lined with black leather, I would fix my eyes 
on the dignified high-church rector, and the dignified high- 
church clerk, and watch the movement of their lips, from 
which, as they read their respective portions of the vener- 
able liturgy, would roll many a portentous word descriptive 
of the wondrous works of the Most High. 

Rector: “Thou didst divide the sea, through Thy 
power; Thou brakest the headsof the dragons in the waters.”’ 

PHILOH: “Thou smotest the heads of Leviathan in 
pieces; and gavest him to be meat for the people in the wil- 
derness.’’ 

Rector: ‘Thou broughtest out fountains and waters out 
of the hard rocks; Thou driedst up mighty waters.” 

PuioH: ‘The day is Thine, and the night is Thine; 
Thou hast prepared the light and the sun.” 

Peace to your memories, dignified rector, and yet more 
dignified clerk! by this time ye are probably gone to your 
long homes, and your voices are no longer heard sounding 
down the aisles of the venerable church; nay, doubtless, 
this has already long since been the fate of him of the so; 
nerous ‘“‘Amen!’’—the one of the two who, with all due 
respect to the rector, principally engrossed my boyish admi- 
tation—he, at least, is scarcely now among the living! Liv- 


ing! why, I have heard say that he blew a fife—for he was 





a musical as well as a Christian professor—a bold fife, to 
cheer the Guards and the brave Marines as they marched 
with measured step, obeying an insane command, up 
Bunker’s height, whilst the rifles of the sturdy Yankees 
were sending the leaden hail sharp and thick amidst the 
red-coated ranks; for Philoh had not always been a man of 
peace, nor an exhorter to turn the other cheek to the smiter, 
but had even arrived at the dignity of a halberd in his 
country’s service before his six-foot form required rest, and 
the gray-haired veteran retired, after a long peregrination,. 
to his native town, to enjoy ease and respectability on a 
pension of ‘‘eighteen pence a day ;”’ and well did his fellow- 
townsmen act when, to increase that ease and respectabil- 
ity, and with a thoughtful regard for the dignity of the good 
chureh service, they made him clerk and precentor—the 
man of the tall form and of the audible voice, which sounded 
loud and clear as his own Bunker fife. Well, peace to thee, 
thou fine old chap, despiser of dissenters, and hater of papists,,. 
as became a dignified and high-church clerk; if thou art im 
thy grave the better for thee; thou wert fitted to adorn & 
bygone time, when loyalty was in vogue, and smiling con- 
teut lay like a sunbeam upon the land, but thou wouldst be 
sadly out of place in these days of cold philosophical lati- 
tudinarian doctrine, universal tolerism, and half-concealed 
rebellion—rare times, no doubt, for papists and dissenters, 
but which would assuredly have broken the heart of the 
loyal soldier of George the Third, and the dignified high- 
church clerk of pretty D—. 

We passed many months at this place; nothing, however, 
occurred requiring any particular notice, relating to myself, 
beyond what I have already stated, and I am. not writing 
the history of others. At length my father was recalled to 
his regiment, which at that time was stationed at a place 
called Normon Cross, in Lincolnshire, or rather Hunting- 
donshire, at some distance from the old town of Peterbor- 
ough. For this place he departed, leaving my mother and 
myself to follow in a few days. Our journey was a singular 
one. On the second day we reached a marshy and fenny 
country, which, owing to immense quantities of rain which 


‘had lately fallen, was completely submerged. At a large 


town we got on board a kind of passage-boat, crowded with 
people; it had neither sails nor oars, and those were not the 
days of steam-vessels; it was a treck-schuyt, and was 
drawn by horses. 

Young as I was, there was much connected with this 
journey which highly surprised me, and which brought to 
my remembrance particular scenes described in the book 
which I now generally carried in my bosom. The country 
was, as I have already said, submerged—entirely drowned 
—no land was visible; the trees were growing bolt upright 
in the flood, whilst farmhouses and cottages were standing 
insulated; the horses which drew us were up to the knees 
in water, and, on coming to blind pools and “greedy 
depths,’’ were not unfrequently swimming, in which case 
the boys or urchins who mounted them sometimes stood, 
sometimes knelt, upon the saddle and pillions. No acci- 
dent, however, occurred either to the quadrupeds or bipeds, 
who appeared respectively to be quite au fait in their busi- 
ness, and extricated themselves with the greatest ease from 
places in which Pharaoh and all his host would have gone 
to the bottom. Nightfall brought us to Peterborough, and 
from thence we were not slow in reaching the place of our 
destination. 2 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 

Thos. S. Skein, Annville, Pa., is anxious to get a complete 
set of THE CHAUTAUQUAN for last year. The publisher is 
able to furnish the required readings only for a part of the 
months. Any member of the Circle who will furnish the 
complete volume to Mr. Skein will confer a favor by com- 
municating with him. 
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ONE HUNDRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
MAN’S ANTIQUITY AND LANGUAGE, AND GEN- 
ERAL HISTORY. 


I. THE ANTIQUITY AND PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN. 


1. Q. What is the belief of the vast majority of Christian 
scholars as to the length of man’s past existence on the 
earth? A. That there is no evidence within or without the 
‘Scripture records sufticient to prove it longer ago than four 
or five thousand years before the Christian era. 

2. Q. How far back does reliable history, aside from the 
Mosaic record, trace the history of man? A. The monu- 
ments of the East take us back the farthest, and shed no 
light on known history beyond, at the utmost, 3,000 B. C. 

8. Q. What is there in all the varnished stories of my- 
thology to warrant the assumption of an immense antiquity 
for man? A. Nothing. 

4. Q. What is now the prevailing opinion as to the cause 
of the diversity in form, size, color, and physiognomy of 
members ofthe human race? A. Differences of climate and 
modes of life, rather than a great antiquity, or a plurality of 
human species. 

5. Q. How do the latest investigations of modern science, 
with all accumulated helps, serve to interpret the tenth 
chapter of Genesis? A. Only to verify and illustrate it. 

6. Q. To what do the latest results of comparative philol- 
ogy strongly point? A. Toacommon origin, not very re- 
mote, of the entire human family. 

7. Q. In what are we told that human fossils are found 
imbedded in such positions as to require us to believe they 
were deposited ages ago? A. River beds, caves, peat bogs, 
shell mounds, and stone monuments. 

8. Q. From these geological evidences what are some of 
the estimates that have been made as to the period of man’s 
first appearance? A. Mr. Jukes, ‘one hundred thousand 
years ago; Dr. Hunt, nine million years ago; Prof. Huxley, 
hundreds of millions of years ago. 

9. Q. Whatare the characteristics of the Somme Valley 
of France, that are adduced to slow the great antiquity of 
man? A. At the bottom, a bed of peat twenty-five to 
thirty feet thick, and below that deposits of gravel and sand 
in which bones of extinct animals and rude flint imple- 
ments are found. 

10. Q. What answer is made to the argument from these 
deposits? A. The peat is forest peat of modern formation, 
containing Roman relics at all depths; immense land 
freshets rapidly deposited the gravel beds in one formation; 
and the remains of mammoths do not evidence a vast an- 
tiquity. 

ll. Q. What fertile sources of evidence touching prehis- 
toric man are found chiefly in England, France, and Ger- 
many? A. Caves, in which human remains and relics 
have been discovered along with those of extinct animals. 

12. Q. What is one of the most famous of these caverns? 
A. Kent’s Cavern, on the Coast of Devonshire, England. 

18. Q. What is the conclusion of Dr. Dawson as to the 
history of this cave and others resembling it? A. Such 
histories may at any time be contradicted, or modified by 
new facts, and too mueh value should not be attached to 
them. 

14. Q. What is said of the contents of lake dwellings of 
Switzerland and elsewhere? A. They contain nothing that 
is necessarily ancient. 

15. Q. Upon what does the argument for the antiquity of 
the Danish shell mounds rest? A. The unpolished charac- 
ter of the flint iniplements found among them, and the ab- 
sence of metal. 














16. Q. What is one of the facts given in contradiction of 
thisargument? A. The use in the seventeenth century of 
precisely similar implements by the Indians of New Jersey 
and Canada. 

17. Q. What facts are given that effectually oppose a con- 
clusion of great antiquity for the stone monuments found in 
Great Britain, Germany, France, and other parts of Europe? 
A. Excavations reveal relics of Roman and Christian times. 

18. Q. What general statement is made in reference to hu- 
man skulls and skeletons found in positions supposed to im- 
port vast antiquity? A. In no one instanve has there been 
adduced a well authenticated case in which the facts would 
warrant a conclusion of very remote antiquity. 

19. Q. What age does the reckoning of Dr. Andrews make 
the Tiniere Cone, which M. Marlot estimates as of ten thou- 
sand years? A. The entire mass, at the most, only 4,500 
years old. 

20. Q. In what way was the calculation of Mr. Horner 
that a piece of pottery he found at Memphis, Egypt, at a 
depth of thirty-nine feet, had been buried thirteen thousand 
years, set at naught? A. By the discovery, in the delta of 
the Nile, at a greater depth, of a brick bearing the stamp of 
Mohammed Ali. 

21. Q. According to the most recent calculations, at what 
time was the termination of the glacial age in the north of 
Europe, and on the basins of the North American lakes? A. 
It need not have been much over five thousand years ago. 

22. Q. What are some of the wide gaps evolution needs to 
fill up before it can be accepted as accounting for the origin 
of man? A. The gaps that separate man and the ape, vege- 
table and animal life, and living organism and inert matter. 

23. Q. In what other essential point does evolution also 
fail? A. In accounting for the origin of matter. 

24. Q. What is said of all the evidences of the primitive 
condition of man? A. None show that he was originally a 
savage. The most ancient nations of which we have any re- 
liable history were highly civilized. 

25. Q. What is said of the Biblical account of man’s prim- 
itive condition and subsequent degeneracy? A. It is con- 
firmed by the traditions of many nations, and is every way 
compatible with reason and all known facts of human his- 
tory derivable from other quarters. 


II. LANGUAGE AND WRITING. 


26. Q. How is one’s native languageacquired. A. Byex- 
perience and intercourse with others, and study under simi- 
lar conditions. 

27. Q. What is said of the English language of three hun- 
Gred years ago? A. No one to-day speaks it. 

28. Q. What amount of study does it require to understand 
the Anglo-Saxon of the time of the Norman conquest? A. 
As much as to learn to read French or German. 

29. Q. How many new words have new inventions ixtro- 
duced into our language within one hundred years? A. A 
thousand. 

30. Q. How many words do Shakspere and Milton use of 
the more than eighty thousand of the English language? A. 
Shakspere uses only fifteen thousand, and Milton less than 
ten thousand. 

31. Q. What has followed the compiling of a dictionary 
of the language of certain American Indian tribes by mis- 
sionaries? A. Their language changed so rapidly that in 
ten years such a dictionary would become antiquated and 
worthless. 

32. Q. To what language of a thousand years ago do we 
trace back English? A. The Anglo-Saxon. 

38. Q. Mention three other languages that belong to the 
same group with English. A. German, Swedish, and Rus- 
sian. 

84. Q. What four languages form the Romanic group of 
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the same family? A, Italian, French, Spanish, and Portu- 


ese. 
wes Q. Name four other languagés belonging to this same 
family. A. Greek, Persian, Zend, and Sanscrit. 

36. Q. What is this great family to which these several 
groups belong commonly called? A. Indo-European. 

37. Q. Mention four of the languages belonging to the 
Semitic family. A. The Hebrew, the Phoenician, the 
Syriac, and the Arabic. 

88. Q. What literature does the Hebrew possess? A. 
The oldest and grandest; the sacred Scriptures of the race 
of Abraham. 

39. Q. What is said of the extent of the Arabic literature, 
the language of the Koran? A. It contains vast libraries of 
poetry and philosophy, history and fable, science and re- 
ligion. 

40. Q. What are some of the related languages that be- 
long to the Turanian family? A. The languages of the Lap- 
landers, Finns, Hungarians, and Turks in Europe, and 
tribes of northern and central Asia. 

41. Q. What are some of the languages that belong to 
none of the families mentioned? A. The Japanese and the 
Chinese tongues, and the numerous dialects of the native 
tribes of America, Africa, and the islands of the Pacific. 

42. Q. In order to develop, perfect and preserve a lan- 
guage, what seems absolutely necessary? A. The art of 
writing. 

43. Q. So far as any direct or collateral evidence bears on 
the subject to what time is the origin of writing to be refer- 
red? A. To the most remote antiquity. 

44, Q. What is the most plausible supposition as to the 
manner in which the art of writing was first invented? A. 
That it began with the carving of rude pictures. 

45. Q. What is the responsive theory that has been ad- 
vanced to show how men might have taught themselves to 
speak? A. That m»n wasoriginally gifted with a creative 
faculty which spontaneously gave a name to each distinct 
conception as it first thrilled through his brain. 

46. Q. What is the onomatopeetic theory of the origin of 
speech? A. That the earliest names of objects and actions 
were produced by imitation of natural sounds. 

47. Q. What is the interjectional theory of the origin of 
spoken language? A. That exclamations uttered in mo- 
ments of emotions are the ultimate elements of speech. 

48. Q. How have these several theories been character- 

ized? A. As the ding-dong theory, bow-wow theory, and 
the pooh-pooh theory. 
- 49. Q. What is the only logical inference of science as to 
the origin of language? A. That the first man was assisted 
to speak by a superior intelligence, by living long enough 
in his society, and learning as a child learns. 

50. Q. State some characteristic facts connected with the 
existence of language and writing? A. Written language 
alone makes history possible; language and writing are es- 
sential factors in all civilization; languages are an index of 
national character. 

III. GENERAL HISTORY. 

51. Q. Into what three divisions is the history of the world 
often divided? A. Ancient, medieeval, and modern. 

52. Q. What period does ancient history comprise? A. 
From the creation of man, B. C. 4,004, to the subversion of 
the Western Empire of the Romans, A. D. 476, nearly four 
thousand and five hundred years. 

53. Q. What period is embraced by medieval history? A. 
From the subversion of the Western Empire of the Romans, 
A. D. 476, to the end of the Eastern Empire, A. D. 1453, 
nearly a thousand years. 

54. Q. What period is included in modern history? A. 
From the end of the Eastern Empire of the Romans to the 
Present time, about four and a quarter centuries. 





55. Q. The ancient period is how many times as long as 
the modern period? A. More than ten times as long. 

56. Q. By what four great monarchies is ancient history 
distinguished? A. Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome. 

57. Q. By what were the Middle Ages characterized? A. 
The origin and progress of Mohammedanism and the Sara- 
cen Empire, the Feudal System, the Crusades, and Chivalry. 

58. Q. What are some of the most distinguishing features 
of modern history? A. Discoveries and explorations, in- 
ventions, revival of learning, reformation in religion and 
governments, and wide diffusion of intelligence among the 
masses. 

59. Q. What is meant by sacred history? A. The history 
contained in the Scripture. 

60. What is the meaning of profane history ? 
tory of ancient heathen nations. 

61. Q. Where are the records of profane history chiefly 
found? A. In the writings of the Greeks and Romans. 

62. Q. What populous communities were so little known 
to the Greek and Roman writers that they are beyond the 
range of ancient history? A. Those of India, China, and 
Japan. 

63. Q. Who was the earliest profane historian whose 
works are extant? A. Herodotus. 

64. Q. When was his history written? 
hundred and fifty years before Christ. 

65. Q. How far back of the time when it was composeGa 
does his history extend? A. About two hundred and fifty 
years. 

66. Q. For the history of the world during the ages pre- 
ceding about seven hundred years before the Christian era 
upon what do we almost wholly depend? A. The Bible. 

67. Q. What are some of the most important events re- 
corded in the Bible previous to the commencement of the 
records of profane history? A. The creation, the fall, the 
deluge, the dispersion, the planting of the different nations, 
the call of Abraham, and the history of the Israelites. 

68. Q. By whom and where was the earliest known at- 
tempt made to form a settled community? A. By the sons 
of Noah, at Babel, after the flood. 

69. Q. Into what three divisions may the nations of an- 
cient history be divided? A. Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic, 
descended from the sons of Noah respectively, as they sep- 
arated after the confusion of tongues at Babel. 

70. Q. What were three principal Semitic nations? A. 
Assyrians, Hebrews, and Arabs, 

71. Q. What were three prominent Hamitic nations? A. 
Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and Egyptians. 

72. Q. Into what two great classes are the Japhetic nations 
divided? A. Asiatic Aryans, and European Aryans. 

73. Q. In what has the active intellect of the Aryan race 
made it the leader? A. Art, literature and laws. 

74. Q. Mention four ancient nations of the Aryan race. A. 
Persians, Greeks, Romans and Germans. 

75. Q. At the close of the period of ancient history, what 
race became predominant in Europe, and overthrew the Ro- 
man Empire of the West? A. The German race. 


A. The his- 


A. About four 


76. Q. Into what two periods may medieval history be di- 
vided? A. The Dark Ages and the Middle Ages. 

77. Q. What period is included in the Dark Ages? A. 
The first six hundred years, when the destructive passions 
of men were in ascendency. 

78. Q. What is meant by the Middle Ages? A. The last 
four hundred years of the medizeval-period, when the ten- 
dencies to order and civilization had gained strength. 

79. Q. What barbarous nations from the north possessed 
themselves of the middle and south of Europe at the begin- 
ning of the Dark Ages? A. The Goths, Vandals and Huns. 

80. Q. What is said of learning in the Dark Ages? A. It 
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had almost wholly disappeared from among the laity, and 
the clergy alone could read and write. 

81. Q. Mention five names prominent in the history of the 
Dark Ages. A. Justinian, Emperor of the Eastern Roman 
Empire; Mohammed, founder of Mohammedanism ; Haroun 
al Raschid, Caliph at Bagdad ; Charlemagne, Emperor of the 
Franks; and Alfred the Great, King of England. 

82. Q. In less than a hundred years from the time of Mo- 
hammed, what countries did the Saracen Empire embrace ? 
A. Persia, Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, Northern Af- 
rica, and Spain. 

83. Q. What was the Feudal System in force largely in 
Europe during the Dark Ages? A. A system under which 
lands were held by military service and homage to the chicf 
or king who granted them. 

84. Q. What were the Crusades of the Middle Ages? A. 
Military expeditions undertaken by Christian powers of Eu- 
rope for the recovery of the Holy Land from the Mohamme- 
dans. 

85. Q. What were the two great powers of Europe during 
the Middle Ages? A. The Church and the Roman Empire, 
often at deadly strife. 

86. Q. What were the three great Universities of the Mid- 
dle Ages? A. The schools of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford. 

87. Q. What three important events mark the dawn ofthe 
era of modern history? A. The invention of gunpowder, 
the invention of printing, and the discovery of America. 

88. Q. What countries of Europe took the lead in the mar- 
itime discoveries and commercial enterprise of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries? A. Portugal and Spain. * 

89. Q. By what countries were they succeeded in mari- 
time enterprise and activity? A. By the Netherlands, Hol- 
land, and England, which became in turn the most commer- 
cial states in Europe. 

90. Q. What are the five most powerful states in Europe 
at the present time? A. England, France, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Austria. 

91. Q. From’ what time does the history of the French 
monarchy date? <A. The latter part of the fifth century. 

92. Q. In 1871 what form of government was proclaimed 
in France for the third time in itshistory? A. A Republic. 

93. Q. What is the farthest back any of the other sover- 
eignties of Europe can trace their origin? A. To the com- 
mencement of the ninth century. 

94. Q. From what time does the present German empire 
date its existence? A. 1872. 

95. Q. The histories of what two European governments are 
intimately connected, and are the most important to Amer- 
icans? A. England and France. 

96. Q. What was the great event of the sixteenth century ? 
A. The separation of the most of the northern nations of 
Europe from the Roman Church, and the result in the Re- 
formation. 

97. Q. Who was the great leaderin the Reformation? A. 
Martin Luther. 

98. Q. By what European nations were the principal 
early discoveries and settlements in America made? A. 
Spanish, English, French and Dutch. 

99. Q. Following the Revolution, when was the indepen- 
dence of the United States acknowledged by Great Britain? 
A. In 1783. 

100. Q. Who was the first President of the United States, 
and who is the present one? A. George Washington was 
the first, and Chester A. Arthur is the present. 





The class of 1885 is rapidly increasing in membership. 
Thousands of circulars and blanks have been sent from the 
Plainfield office to those asking for information. There is 
yet time to join the ranks the present year, as applications 
for membership will be received until the Ist of January, 1882. 
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AC. L. S.C. student says: ‘In the dining room I have 
a library chair. It was thought too shabby for use, and had 
been banished for years. I returned it from exile, and cov- 
ered it with cretonne, and the desk with oil cloth, and dedi- 
cated it to Chautauqua. In the drawer underneath are my 
books. Whenever I have a moment to myself I read them 
there.” 


The art students of the Chautauqua Course will always 
be glad to hear anything from Prof. J. L. Corning. We 
quote from a letter to Dr. Vincent the following informa- 
tion in regard to pictures of ancient cities: Professor Corn- 
ing says: “I suppose I. Levy & Company, 113 Boule- 
vard Sebastopol, Paris, France, has the most ex- 
tensive list of slides of ancient cities. The size is 
just about three inches, and of course they could easily 
supply photographs from their negatives. I append a few 
hints from their catalogue: (1) All the arehitectural relics 
of Rome. (2) All the architectural relics of Tivoli. (3) All 
the architectural relics of Pompeii. (4) All the architectural 
relics of Poestum. (5) All the architectural relics of Syracuse. 
(6) All the architectural relics of Athens. (7) All the archi- 
tectural relics of Egypt (Alexandria, Cairo, Beni-Hassan, 
Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, etc., etc.) (8) All the architect- 
ural relics of Baalbek. For photographs I would consult 
catalogue of John P. Soule, Art Publisher, 338 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. A few views can be found of ancient 
cities in his collection. I suppose the best illustrated works 
on ancient cities are published in Germany. I doubt 
not many electrotypes could be procured at moderate figures 
of Hallberger, of Stuttgart; Sumann, Leipzig; Wachsmuth, 
Berlin; Neff, Stuttgart.” 


A young man from Boston, twenty-two years of age, 
clerk in a dry goods house, canvassing the question of with- 
drawing from business that he may secure a college educa- 
tion, says: ‘‘I have been a member of the C. L. 8. C. for 
one year. This is a wonderful encouragement, and has 
really awakened me. I am happy in reading, and send my 
papers this week. Aside from business hours, and my al- 
most daily study of Latin, my time is very short, but I use 
every second in perfect enjoyment, looking into the Chau- 
tauqua studies.” 


Members of the Circle do not forget to speak good words 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We quote from a number of let- 
ters before us, as follows: “THE CHAUTAUQUAN is highly 
prized by the Circle. Each issue is an improvement on the 
previous. It is a literary triumph, and full of good things.” 
A New England member writes, ‘‘THE CHAUTAUQUAN im- 
proves with age. I should like to thank the gentleman who 
conceived the bright idea of those one hundred questions 
and answers we are having. It is such a help in fixing 
things in our minds.’?’ A member writes from Minnesota: 
“T am delighted with THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The only thing 
that troubles me is that being the only subscriber in our 
pleasant little village, I have to lend them to so many of my 
friends that they come back all worn out, and I find that I 
need to re-read them also,’”? A member writes from the 
State of New York: “I think THE CHAUTAUQUAN is grand. 
It contains so much instructive reading that it seems to give 
one a glimpse into each corner of this great universe of ours. 
I can not help wishing everybody could or would read it.” 


We have had circles and triangles in the C. L.8.C. work, 
and now comes a letter from a member in Alabama, telling 
of a straight line. She writes to Dr. Vincent as follows: 
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“J want to thank you for the C. L. 8. C., which has opened 
to me such a new and wonderful source of pleasure and im- 
provement, and to tefl you how lonely I feel away down 
here in the back woods, among the mountains of North Al- 
abama, prosecuting the studies all alone. I have tried to 
organize a local circle, but failed, owing to the fact that there 
is so little accessible material of which to form one. We 


could not even form a triangle, as they did in Michigan, but 
only a straight line extending from me to my neighbor over 
the hills; and so far as I know, she and I are the only mem- 
pers in Alabama; but perhaps in thinking so Iam as greatly 
mistaken as the prophet Elijah when he said, ‘and I, evenI 
only, am left.’”’ 


The intellectual and moral influence the circle has on the 
homes of its members finds frequent illustration in the let- 
ters that come to Dr. Vincent. We have before us two let- 
ters of this character, one from Michigan and one from New 
York, and we make the following quotations: ‘My little 
boy, who is barely eleven years old, was very much inter- 
ested in reading aloud to me Ridpath’s History of the United 
States, during the long winter evenings, and I was equally 
interested in more fully explaining much of it to him. I 
read aloud to him from ‘Cyrus and Alexander,’ last fall. He 
was greatly delighted with Alexander at first, but finally 
made his own observation that ‘when a man grew to have 
so much power he would be almost certain to use it wrong, 
and ruin himself as well as injure others.’ I anticipate 
much pleasure and profit in reading and talking about the 
books of the entire course with my boy in the future, as we 
have time and opportunity, and I feel so grateful for the 
course myself. I feel it will make me more useful as a 
teacher, and especially better prepared to guide and help 
my boy in forming his tastes, developing his character, and 
informing his mind.’’ From the other letter we take this 
extract: ‘‘This reading has been the source of untold com- 
fortto me. Itisso pleasing to learn something of those 
studies I have always longed to understand. Although I 
get but a little, still that is a pleasure, and I hope will be 
profitable. Truly it may be tomy grandchildren. A little 
boy four years old tells a number of constellations at sight, 
and says he never will be satisfied till he can learn Pegasus. 
He 1s asking for ‘a ’zervatory’ on the house, and a telescope. 
Physiology is very interesting to him. He asks where is 
the ‘tonograph’ line that tells his head when he hurts his 
hand, and is the part situated in the head or heart that goes 
to heaven to live with Jesus when we die? For such rea- 
sons I cannot give up the course, unless actually compelled 
by failing health.”’ 


A member of the C. L. 8S. C., whose educational enthu- 
siasm takes a methodical shape worthy of wide imitation, 
writes as follows: ‘‘Since 1874I have kept a list of every 
book I have read, the date of reading, the author’s name, 
the publishers, and date of publishing, and what is most 
important, all items of special information, or anything I 
desired especially to remember. It is all in one nice large 
blank book, with ruled pages, so smooth and clear it tempts 
one’s pen to write. I can date many an improvement of 
mind back to the first page of that book. You will not 
wonder that I call it my ‘memory library’ within two cov- 
ers. You know it is not’time most people would need for 
such a plan, but an incentive, and an. inclination to benefit 
themselves and others. My incentive was a book, ‘ How to 
Do It,’ by Edward Everett Hale, 1872. It is the first book 
on the list, and from it are taken extracts as to the best way 
toread, etc. And now, here is a point to the plan. See 
April CHAUTAUQUAN, page 300, in extracts from The Spec- 
tator, we read of a person who is a member of the Inner 





Temple. On the same page it mentions him passing through 
New Inn. On page 301 we read where Sir Roger and the 
Spectator look back upon London and Temple-Bar. NowTI 
think to the majority of readers those words are only names 
of places, and so they are; but upon an investigation each 
is discovered with a hidden history. I find in my ‘memory 
library’ a book read March 12-21, 1878, entitled ‘ Patty 
Grey’s Journey,’ by Caroline H. Dall, published 1870, from 
which I had copied the following extracts, page 114: 

“INNER TEMPLE.—A great law school; one of the inns of 
court in London. Two or three hundred years ago an inn 
meant a great family house, and great professors had classes 
and taught law in their own houses, and at last when the 
classes crowded out the professors and their little children 
they called the houses inns of court. 

‘““TeEMPLE.—There are four large schools in London—Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Grey’s Inn, and the Jnner and Middle Temple. 
The King of Jerusalem gave the old knights who went to the 
crusades a home near the Temple, and so they came to be 
called Templars. At last they grew rich and spread all over 
the world. They had their houses in London, the old Tem- 
ple—which has been pulled down—and the Jnner and Mid- 
dle Temple, which the lawyers bought for law colleges. 

‘““TEMPLE-BAR.—A gate in the old wall of the city, near 
these very temples. The wall was Roman, almost two thou- 
sand years old, but the gate was the work of Sir Christopher 
Wren, not quite two hundred years ago.”’ 

This correspondent intimates that she has many more 
things in reserve that might prove interesting to the readers 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. We trust that she will not keep 
them all to herself, but that the members of the Circle may 
have further opportunities to learn of her methods of classi- 
fying and rendering more available the results of her read- 
ing and study. 


»2-< 


LOCAL CIRCLES.* 


Fifty-two new local circles have reported organization 
this year and others are coming. There is room enough for 
thousands more.——Dr. 8S. Stewart, President of the Big 
Grove, Iowa, local circle, writes: ‘Our little circle numbers 
about a dozen of good, faithful workers, and most of us hope to 
come to Chautauqua next year to receive our degree, if we 
are deemed worthy to have it conferred on us.’-——-Members 
of the C. L. 8. C., whether belonging to local circles or not, 
are not required to send answers to ‘‘Questions for further 
study.”’ The failure to send answers will in no wise affect 
the standing ofany member in the circle. The responses to 
the request to send answers are to be considered as entirely 
voluntary. The questions have evidently widened the re- 
search of a good many members, and have been, we trust, 
productive of corresponding good.— One of the members of 
the local circle in Caleutta, India, writes: ‘‘We all hope 
that the day is not far distant when India will have a local 
circle wherever an American missionary is sent.’-——Mr. I. 
E. James, Pittston, Pa, says: ‘‘I have been collecting coal 
plants for several years, and if you know of any members of 
the circle who wish to exchange either minerals, fossils, or 
objects of natural history for coal plants, please refer them 
tome. I can furnish from two hundred to three hundred 
pounds.”’ 





For this month the Memorial’ Day comes on Friday, the 
9th—“‘Milton’s Day.” It will not be forgotten by loyal 
members of the C. L. 8. C. The life and works of Milton 
afford grand themes for a special meeting of local circles. 


* All communications from local circles intended for THz CHav- 
TAUQUAN, should be addressed to Albert M. Martin, General Secre- 


tary of the C. L. 8. C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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No member should neglect to read on that day the desig- 
nated selections, Milton’s beautiful hymn, ‘‘On the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity,” and his sublime description of 
Satan, from the first book of ‘‘Paradise Lost.”” Each mem- 
ber will also do well to give good heed to the advice of Dr. 
Vincent, and prepare a brief memorandum ‘‘on the birth, 
life, times, and influence of Milton,’ for his own use. 


The required C. L. 8. C. reading for the month of Decem- 
ber comprises Mosaics of History, Geology, Health at Home, 
and Christianity in Art, as published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
for the month, and Dr. Terry’s Chautauqua Text-book, Man’s 
Antiquity and Language, and Dr. Vincent’s Chautauqua 
Text-book, Outlinesof General History. Elsewhere in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN are printed one hundred questions and an- 
swers on Man’s Antiquity and Language, and General His- 
tory. We make the following suggestive division of the 
work for the month into weekly parts: 

First WEEK. 1. Mosaics of History, as published in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. Chautauqua Text-book, Man’s Antiquity and Lan- 
guage, Part I., the Antiquity and Primitive Condition of 
Man—to page 52. 

3. Questions and answers on the Antiquity and Primitive 
Condition of Men, Nos. 1 to 25, inclusive. 


SECOND WEEK. 1. Readings about Geology, as published 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. Chautauqua Text-book, Man’s Antiquity and Lan- 
guage, Part II., Language and Writing, from page 53 to end 
of book. 

8. Questions and answers on Language and Writing, Nos. 
26 to 50, inclusive. 

THIRD WEEK. 1. Chautauqua Text-book, Outlines of 
General History, first half. 

2. Questions and answers on General History—ancient 
period—Nos. 51 to 75, inclusive. 

FourtTH WEEK. 1. Christianity in Art, as published in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

2. Chautauqua Text-book, Outlines of General History— 
concluding half. 

8. Questions and answers on General History—medieval 
and modern periods—Nos. 76 to 100, inclusive. 


The Pittsburgh, Pa., branch of the C. L. 8. C. held their 
first meeting for the year at the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, Sixth 
avenue, on Thursday evening, October 6th, and the exer- 
cises were in observance of the Memorial Day of ‘Opening 
Day.” The programme suggested in the October number 
of the CHAUTAUQUAN was substantially carried out. The 
opening exercises of prayer and reading of the selected 
psalms were conducted by Prof. O. M. Tucker, one of the 
Vice Presidents. A general statement of the excellencies 
and advantages of the C. L. 8. C. course was given by Mr. 
A. M. Martin in a short address. Miss F. M. Sawyers pre- 
sented a paper on the C. L. 8. C. meetings held at Chautau- 
qua during the Assembly of 1881. Miss D. I. McLean, the 
assistant secretary, read William Cullen Bryant’s letter on 
the C. L.8.C. Rev. J.8. Wrightnour outlined the course 
of reading for 1881-2 in a ten minutes’ talk. Rev. T. J. 
Leak gave an interesting presentation of the general feat- 
ures of the C. L. S. C. course. Several vocal solos were finely 
rendered by Miss Mamie McKnight, and Prof. L. H. Myers 
added to the entertainment by some excellent recitations. 
The attendance was large and the outlook decidedly eneour- 
aging. The following officers were eleeted for the coming 
year: Rev. Dr. W. W. Ramsey, President; Mr. D. W. 
Jones, Secretary; Prof. 0. M. Tucker, Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 





In the Calcutta, India, Statesman and Friend, of Sep- 
tember 15, 1881, there is printed an admirable article of a 
column and a half in length, on the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle. It is evidently from the graceful pen 
of the lady recording secretary of the Calcutta Local Circle, 
who modestly hides her full name behind the initials “E. 
A. K.” An historical sketch of the C. L. 8S. C. is first 
given, ending with this paragraph: “It has to-day an ag- 
gregate of twenty-three thousand readers; and local circles 
flourish in Londen, Birmingham, Leamington, Nangasaki, 
Honolulu, Wailuka, Canada, Mexico, all over the United 
States of America, even to Alaska; and now in India there 
are circles in Caleutta and Dehra Doon, with correspond- 
ents besides in Simla, Mussoorie, Allahabad, Coonoor, Gun- 
toor, and Hyderbad. Thus we may say the C. L. 8. C. now 
encircles the globe, uniting with its bond of good-will all 
people of every nation and creed, seeking todo good to the 
rich and poor on the pleasantest and easiest terms.’’ Then 
follows.a glowing description of Chautauqua and its attrac- 
tions. Directions are next given for becoming a member of 
the C. L. 8S. C., and the article concludes as follows: ‘‘The 
28th day of April, the day on which was inaugurated Dr. 
Vincent’s scheme in Calcutta, will long be remembered. 
Over fifty members now form a Calcutta Local Circle, and 
four most interesting monthly meetings have been held. 
The subjects taken up have been Egyptian, Persian, Assyr- 
ian, and Grecian histories. Tne Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D. D., 
is President, Mr. C. A. Martin, Corresponding Secretary, 
and a lady, Recording Secretary. When time hangs so 
heavily on the hands of some it will be obvious to every 
Anglo-Indian that a field for the exercise of both energy 
and talent to good purpose is hereby opened to them. In a 
place like Calcutta the C. L. 8. C. might have the help of 
the most talented lecturers. Dr. Vincent promises to be 
among us ere long. It is to be hoped that soon ita member- 
ship may be so increased that an Indian Assembly may be 
projected.”’ 


A local eircle was organized at Wauseon, O., in January, 
1880, with a membership ef about a dozen. Mr. R. R. Da- 
vies was the President and principal instructor. Of the 
method of eonducting the meetings the Secretary writes: 
“The President gives outlines of our studies; sometimes we 
are required to fill them in writing, and sometimes verbally, 
and sometimes the whole evening is spent in reading im- 
portant parts of eur lesson.’”’ Under a late date a member 
of the cirele writes: ‘‘Our circle has been very mueh in- 
creased, and as we have avery able President, we antici- 
pate profitable evenings together during this, our third year 
of the course.’’ 


The Osceola, Iowa, local circle has for its officers Mrs. 
Alice Cowles, President; Mrs. Hattie MeIntyre, Vice Presi- 
dent; and Miss Florence A. Tatham, Secretary. The meet- 
ings are held once a week, and the method of conducting 
the meetings is stated as follows: ‘Our circle is composed 
wholly of ladies, and our meetings are held every Saturday 
afternoon at the residence of some member. Each time a 
leader is appointed to conduct the next recitation. With 
different studies we recite differently. From the general 
history of the world we take notes. When studying chureh 
history each one had some topic from the lesson given her, 
upon which we wrote short essays, collecting all the infor- 
mation we could bearing on that subject. On most of the 
studies, though, we recite topically.’’ In a recent letter the 
Secretary says: ‘‘When we began the studies two years ago 
people said ‘That will soon fall through,’ but now I think 
that all the members of our class are more enthusiastic than 
ever before.’’ 
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The Milwaukee, Wis., local circle has organized for its 
third year by the re-election of Mrs. William Millard as 
President, and Mr. 8. H. Hooley as Secretary. Meetings 
are held every Monday evening, and regular lessons are re- 
cited as if in school. The President appoints a leader each 
evening for the following week, going through the class, 
giving each one an opportunity to be questioner. One of 
the members writes as follows: ‘‘Our local circle begins 
the new studies with great enthusiasm and the addition of 
eleven new members. We are especially pleased with the 
questions and answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and the divi- 
sion of the work for the month into portions foreach week. A 
most delightful social entertainment was given our circle 
last week by Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Millard, serving to in- 
troduce the new members, and enabling them to become 
better acquainted. An essay upon ‘Chautauqua,’ was read 
by Miss Louise Slocum, and an essay upon Lord Burleigh, 
by Mrs. Tufts. The song of the C. L. 8S. C. for 1880 was 
sung, Mr. Fowler leading at the piano. Then followed an 
essay upon the Pyramids by Mr. Hooley, a reading by Mrs. 
Wallis, and another Chautauqua song, ‘The Winds are 
Whispering,’ after which supper was served. The most 
delightful feature of the evening yet remained. Miss 
Bertha M. Hansom, who came so near receiving a prize last 
August, told us all about Chautauqua from her three weeks’ 
experience of its delights. Her remarks were illustrated 
with numerous photographs, among which the picture of 
Dr. Vincent was particularly admired, seeming almost to 
speak tous. The enthusiasm was so great that when one 
of the members exclaimed, ‘Let us all go to Chautauqua in 
a body next year,’ it found a ready response in every 
heart.”’ 
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[Readings for the Milton Memorial Day. | 


ON THE MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY. 
(MILTON.) 


I. 


This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of heaven’s eternal King, 
Of wedded Maid and Virgin Mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 

That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace. 


II. 


That glorious form, that light-unsufferable, 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty, 
Wherewith He wont at heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 
He laid aside; and here with us to be, 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day, 
And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay. 





III. 


Say, heavenly Muse, shall not thy sacred vein 
Afford a present to the Infant God? 
Hast thou no verse, no hymn, or solemn strain, 
To welcome Him to this His new abode, 
Nor while the heaven by the sun’s team untrod, 

Hath took no print of the approaching light, 
And all the spangled host keep watch in squadrons 

bright? 
IV. 


See how from far upon the eastern road 
The star-led wizards haste with odors sweet; 
QO run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 
And lay it lowly at His blessed feet; 
Have thou the honor first thy Lord to greet, 
And join thy voice unto the angel choir, 
From out His secret altar touched with hallow’d fire. 


THE HYMN. 


: 2 

It was the winter wild, 
While the heaven-born child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies; 
Nature in awe to him 
Had dofft her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathize: 
It was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 


Il. 


Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 

To hide her guilty front with innocent snow, 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of maiden white to throw, 
Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 
Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 


III. 


But He her fears to cease, 
Sent down the meek-eyed Peace; 

She, crown’d with olives green, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 
His ready harbinger, 

With turtle wings the amorous clouds dividing; 
And waving wide her myrtle wand, 
She strikes a universal peace through sea and land. 


Iv. 

Nor war, or battle’s sound 
Was heard the world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 
The hookéd chariot stood 
Unstained with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 


Vv. 

But peaceful was the night, 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The winds with wonder whist 
Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charméd 

wave. 
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VI. 


The stars with deep amaze 
Stand fix’d in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence, 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 
Or Lucifer that often warn’d them thence; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himseif bespake, and bid them go. 


VII. 


And though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room, 
The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 
The new enlighten’d world no more should need; 
He saw a greater sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 


VIII. 


The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e’er the point of dawn, 
Sat simply chatting in a rustic row; 
Full little thought they then 
That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep, 
Was all that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 


Ix. 


When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet, 
As never was by mortal finger strook, 
Divinely-warbled voice 
Answering the stringéd noise, 
As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air such pleasure loth to lose, 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly 
close. 


x. 


Nature that heard such sound, 
Beneath the hollow round 
Of Cynthia’s seat, the airy region thrilling, 
Now was almost won 
To think her part was done, 
And that her reign had here its last fulfilling; 
She knew such harmony alone 
Could hold all heaven and earth in happier union. 


XI. 


At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light, 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array’d ; 
The helméd Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display’d, 
Harping in loud and solemn choir, 
With unexpressive notes to Heaven’s new-born Heir. 


XIl. 


Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 

But when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
His constellation set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung, 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 





And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel 
keep. 


XIII. 


Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And Iet the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow; 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony. 


XIV. 


For if such holy song 
Inwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled Vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous Sin will melt from earthly mold; 
And Hell itself will pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day. 


XV. 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb’d in a rainbow; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Throned in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down-steering; 
And heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


XVI. 

But wisest Fate says No, 
This must not yet be so, 

The babe yet lies in smiling infancy, 
That on the bitter cross 
Must redeem our loss; 

So both Himself and us to glorify; 
Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 
The wakeful trump of doom must thunder thro’ the 

deep; 
XVII. 

With such a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red fire, and smoldering clouds out brake: 
The aged earth aghast, 
With terror of that blast, 

Shall from the surface to the centre shake; 
When at the world’s last session, 
The dreadful Judge in middle air shall spread His 

throne. 


XVIII. 


And then at last our bliss 
Full and perfect is, 
But now begins; for from this happy day 
The old Dragon under ground 
In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway, 
And wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swings the scaly horror cf his folded tail. 


XIX. 
The oracles are dumb, 
Novoice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 
Apollo from his shrine 


Can no more divine, ? 
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With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving, 
No nightly trance, or breathéd spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 


xx. 


The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament; 
From haunted spring, and dale : 
Edgéd with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 


XXI. 


In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns, and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


XXII. 


Peor and Bailim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice-batter’d God of Palestine; 
And moontd Ashtaroth, 
Heaven’s queen and mother both, 
Now sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine; 
The Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
In vain the Tyrian maids their wounded Thammuz 
mourn. 


XXIII. 


And sullen Moloch fled, 
Hath left in shadows dread 
His burning idol all of blackest hue; 
In vain with cymbals’ ring 
They call the grisly king, 
In dismal dance about the furnace blue: 
The brutish Gods of Nile as fast, 
Isis and Orus, and the dog Anubis haste. 


XXIV. 


Nor is Osiris seen 
In Memphian grove or green, 
Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud: 
Nor can he be at rest . 
Within his sacred chest, 
Nought but profoundest rest can be his shroud; 
In vain with timbrel’d anthems dark 
The sable-stoléd sorcerers bear his worship’d ark. 


XXV. 


He feels from Juda’s land 
The dreaded Infant’s hand, 
The rays of Bethlehem blind his dusky eyn; 
Nor all the Gods beside, 
Longer dare abide, 
Nor typhon huge ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe, to show His Godhead true, 
Can in his swaddling bands control the damned crew. 


xXXVI. 


So when the sun in bed, 
Curtain’d with cloudy red, 





Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 
The flocking shadows pale 
Troop te the infernal jail, 
Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several grave; 
And the yellow-skirted Fayes 
Fly after the night-steeds, leaving their moon-loved 
maze. 


XXVII. 


But see the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her Babe to rest, 

Time is our tedious song should here have ending; 
Heaven’s youngest teeméd star 
Hath fix’d her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending. 
And all about the courtly stable 
Bright-harness’d Angels sit in order serviceable. 


SATAN. (MILTON.) 


He scarce hud ceased when the superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore: his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the Moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new laads, 

Rivers, or mountains in her spotted globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 

He walked with, to support uneasy steps 

Over the burning marle, not like those steps 
On heaven’s azure; and the torrid clime 

Smote on him sure besides, vaulted with fire: 
Nathless he so endured till on the beach 

Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and called 

His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High overarched, embower; or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels: so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 

He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 

Of Hell resounded. ‘Princes, potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 

Eternal spirits; or have ye chosen this place, 
After the toil of battle to repose 

Your wearied virtue, for the ease you find 

To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven? 

Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 

T’ adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 

With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 

His swift pursuers, from Heaven-gates, discern 
Th’ advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 

Awake, arise, or be forever fallen.’’ 
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Dr. VINCENT: Iam happy to report to you the organi- 
zation and successful conduct of the Second Assembly of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle at Pacific Grove, 
near Monterey, California, opening June 28th and closing 
July 18th. The circular of announcement which was scat- 
tered all over the Pacific coast states that ‘‘this Assembly 
is partially modeled after the famous Assembly held each 
summer near Chautauqua Lake, New York.” From all ac- 
counts they had a delightful session. I am looking every 
day now for the presence here of the Secretary, Miss Lucy 
M. Washburn, who has been the Secretary from the organ- 
ization of tae California Circle two years ago. 

I am happy to read to you the following communication: 


46 DHURRUMTOLLAH STREET, } 
CaLcuTtTa, INDIA, June 4th.) 
Dr. J. H. Vincent: 

DEAR S1r—I wrote to you last week informing you of the 
organization of a Circle of the C. L. 8. C. in this city. Sev- 
eral short articles about the Chautauqua plans have been 
published in our India papers, and in consequence great 
numbers of letters have been coming to me ay correspond- 
ing secretary, asking for further information, plans, etc. 
One other circle has already been organized with an en- 
couraging enrollment, and a request for seventy-five blank 
applications for membership. To me this matter is grow- 
ing rather serious. I can not refer them to you, for it would 
take months for an answer to come back to them. In re- 
gard to ordering books, great contusion would ensue if we 
would individually order from New York. Again, such an 
organization as the C. L. 8. C. has to grow into the under- 
standing, ifI may use such an expression, of the people 
here. It is bard for them to realize its full scope at once. 
When you think over the case for yourself many other 
difficulties will’ present themselves to you. 

Such a work as the C. L. 8. C.-is expected to perform is 
needed in India as badly, if not worse than in any other 
country, and if it can be made a success here a great ad- 
vance will be made toward the establishment of God’s 
Kingdom. 

I know you will be extremely busy at the time this letter 
reaches you, but ae can possibly give a personal reply 
you will greatly oblige and assist, Yours sincerely, 

C. A. MARTIN. 

P. 8.—I must say the great success of the Circle thus far 
has resulted from the labors of Rev. T. H. Owens, one of 
our Methodist pastors here in Calcutta. C. A. M. 


I think Mr. Owens caught the fire here. I am not quite 
sure. I know he was interested in the work in Plainfield. 
In the office of the C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua you may see 
the list of thirty-nine members of one of the local circles of 
Calcutta. 

It is proposed, in pursuance of asuggestion directly or indi- 
rectly from the Christian Union, to make February 27th a 
Longfellow Memorial Day for Longfellow. Mr. Martin will 
please make a record of that. 

We must hereafter require the fifty cents annual fee to be 
paid in advance. It has been thought necessary to insist 
upon no enrollment until the fee is paid. This seems a ne- 
cessity on account of many who make no remittance what- 
ever. We have said little or nothing about the money mat- 
ter. We have alluded to it in our communications. There 
are people who overlook that, and imagine the C. L. 8S. C. 
is in some way sustained by Chautauqua, and that there is 
a large income from which to pay all these incidental ex- 
penses. Then there are some people in the world who al- 
ways postpone paying money. We never like to get money 
in postage stamps if we can help it, and it is difficult to get 
a postal order at some places to send fifty cents. Conse- 
quently the treasury has actually suffered this year, and our 
expenses are really heavy. A word to the wise is sufficient. 





*The third Round Table Conference of the C. L. 8. C. for 1881, held 
at the Hall of Philosophy, Chautauqua, Monday, August 8th, at 5 
e’elock, p. m., Rey. Dr. J. H. Vincent, presiding. 








A communication from a lady in Connecticut, of the class 
of 1883, is worthy of our consideration, and shall have it: 


Your kind reply to my request for a Shakspere Class 
has been received. 

My knowledge of English literature is quite limited, and 
I do not feel at all competent to select a course of reading 
for one of the Chautauqua classes. However, the works 
that I have selected for my own reading this summer, on 
the subject of Shakspere, are: White’s ‘‘ Life and Genius 
of Ghakspere??? Chautauqua text-book No. 23, ‘‘ English 
Literature; Rolfe’s annotated ‘‘Merchant of Venice,” 
sixty cents. 

The above named books, I think, would be sufficient for 
the Required Reading, while Dowden’s ‘‘Shakspere 
Primer,” fifty cents, and Rolfe’s ‘‘Hamlet’’ or “ Julius 
Ceesar,’”’ would be good additional books. I think that the 
months of July, August and September will be sufficient to 
complete the course satisfactorily. I shall be happy to as- 
sist, as far as I am able, in forming this summer Shakspere 


class. 





Respectfully, 

I think we shall add to the Bryant Class the Shakspere 
Class, probably for the coming year. I read this to show 
you the current of thought, and to have from you an ex- 
pression of opinion on that subject. 

I hold in my hand Miss Frances E. Willard's memoran- 
dum giving a course of temperance reading as a special 
course—a temperance course for a temperance seal in the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. The books given 
are these: Judge Pitman’s ‘‘ Alcohol and the Church,” 
Judge Pitman’s ‘‘ Alcohol and the State,’’ Dr. R. W. Rich- 
ardson’s ‘‘Ten Lectures on Alcohol,’? Canon Farrar’s ‘ Ten 
Talks on Temperance,’’ Dr. Crosby’s ‘‘ Lectures and Re- 
plies on Moderation vs. Total Abstinence,’ I. N. Stearns’s 
‘Does Prohibition Prohibit?’ Dr. Hunt's ‘ Alcohol as a 
Food Medicine,” ‘‘ Dr. Willoughby and his Wine,’’ Pansy’s 
‘* Temperance Stories,’’ ‘‘History and Mystery of a Glass 
of Ale,’”’ by Dr. Crane, Rev. Dr. Steele’s ‘‘ History of the 
Crusade,’”’ Mrs. 8. M. J. Henry’s ‘‘ Pledge and Cross.’’ From 
these we shall select a few books to place on the special seal 
course for temperance, and I suppose that almost every 
member of the C. L. 8. C. will want to take that special 
course, and get a coldwater seal on the diploma. 

You have been supplied with copies of a circular setting 
forth our new scheme of reading, which is in some sense 
preparatory to the C. L. S.C. It aims ata double object— 
the enlisting of children in a course of reading that will not 
interfere with their week-day studies, and the providing of 
a preparatory course as a substitute for the preparatory 
course we have already adopted. You have looked at this 
as an advertisement. A specimen copy ofthe Wide Awake, 
the July number, you may have by calling at the bookstore, 
free. That is the Wide Awake, butit is not the Wide Awake 
with the “Chautauqua Supplement.” It has a supplement 
with a serial in it. The Wide Awake will publish every 
month, beginning with the October number, a supplement 
of sixteen pages devoted to the interests of the Chautauqua 
Young Folks’ Reading Unien. I do not think that the ini- 
tial letters will make as euphonious initials for the new or- 
ganization as the C. L. 8. C., and we tried to get something 
better than C. Y. F. R. U. But we could not do that; there 
was some objection on the part of one member of the com- 
mittee or another. We shall probably call it the ‘‘Chautau- 
qua Reading Union” as distinguished from the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. It is not for children alone, 
but for what I call the after-boys and after-girls of society— 
girls and boys who are no longer girls and boys, but are not 
quite women and men. If you will turn to the fourth page 
you will find the advertisement of the Magna Charta Stories, 
the first to be known as ‘‘The Great Paper,’”’ by Harriet Sli- 
dell Mackenzie; the second to be “In the German Woods 
Long Ago;” and the historical series to folloW, of the strug- 
gle for freedom, which will be of great interest to the old as 
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well asthe young. You will find out this fact, as you go 
along, that the stories that are really entertaining to the lit- 
tle people are just as entertaining to the older people. It is 
not a children’s affair, but for the youth not quite ready to 
enter the C. L. S. C., and thousands among the C. L. 8. C. 
will take the Wide Awake, and also read up these stories. 
On the next page you see advertised a series of- articles on 
“Ways to Do Things.” The first paper will be entitled» 
“Knots, Hitches and Splices.” It will give instructions on 
how to make knots and splices, and how to do all sorts of 
things boys want and should know how todo. The articles 
for girls will be prepared by Shirley Dare. On the next 
page is the announcement of a series of articles on adven- 
tures, entitled ‘‘Old Ocean.’’ These articles will consist of 
twelve illustrated papers by Eruest Ingersoll. On the next 
page is announced ‘The Traveling Law School.” Law will 
be brought down to the comprehension of the average Amer- 
ican and the average child. On the next page is the an- 
nouncement of ‘‘Little Biographies.’’ Under this head sev- 
eral illustrated series of biographies are in preparation—mu- 
sic, art, literature, science, affairs, &c. The musical biogra- 
phies will be from the pleasant pen of Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, and the first will be, ‘‘Jubal Cain, and the Hebrew 
Oratorios.’”’ Each paper will have an illustration, a por- 
trait, and some famous ‘‘measure.’’ ‘Then comes another 
series of ‘‘Health and Strength Papers.’’ Next we have 
miscellaneous papers on natural history, astronomy, chem- 
istry, geology, botany, ete. Then comes ‘‘What to Do About 
It.”’ Probably one of the most interesting and really helpful 
specialties in the reading course will be the page upon which 
the wise blackbird will do its best to answer all questions 
which the members of the C. Y. F. R. U. may ask it. 

Now we shall have a day in which an hour or more shall 
be devoted to the inauguration of this m«vement, and young 
members of the C. L. 8S. C. can do a great deal wherever 
yeu go in the way of enlisting the young people in this 
course of reading. For when girls and boys begin to de- 
lightin the right kind of reading they are forever saved 
from the wrong kind. The C. L.S. C. begins with the older 
people, the youngest perhaps about eighteen or nineteen— 
there are some few younger than that—but we want some- 
thing for the little people between ten and eighteen, and 
the people over eighteen who hardly feel qualified to enter 
upon the course of the C. L. S.C. I am not financially in- 
terested in this any more than [amin theC. L. 8. C. It is 
acreature of Chautauqua, and it touches a more youthful 
class, just as our Theological School at Chautauqua will 
reach on up tqa theological department for the ministry. 

There are many things about the Circle I would like to 
speak of that we will talk about later on, but this afternoon 
I want to ask Prof. Corning for fifteen minutes to give us an 
idea of what we might do in a local circle with this little 
text-book on art, that being the first book we have to take 
theeoming year. First, I would like to know how many 
of the class of 1882 are present. [Hands raised.] By that I 
mean those who expect to complete the course, and say by 
the first of next August that they have read all the required 
reading, or a recognized and accepted equivalent. It will 
not do for us to lower the standard to help people over. 
That would make it uncomfortable for those who have done 
their work well. Those who are not able to say they 
have at that time must take the next year. To make the 
course so easy, and the graduation a matter of writing out a 
diploma, and no more, would be to annoy everybody who 
had done the work with any degree of faithfulness, and 
weaken our hold upon those in the future. So those only 
who expect to do the required reading, or accepted equiva- 
lents, of the four years by the first of next August, will con- 
stitute the class of 1882, and they will organize here, and be- 
gin to hold separate meetings, and ‘‘put on airs’’ as I prom- 
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ised you a year ago. I will now introduce to you Prof. 
Corning. 

Pror. CORNING. In order to speak intelligently and pro- 
fitably to an audience like this, representing a systematic- 
ally organized association, one should have been through the 
mill. I never went toaC. L. S. C. meeting but once before 
in my life, and I had not the slightest idea of their method 
of procedure. I was in pagan darkness then, and I am in 
pagan daylight now, so that Iam sure anything I should 
say will be of such foggy, general, and unsatisfactory char- 
acter as not to be very profitable. And if it is, you may at- 
tribute it to the fact that I am in the alphabetical depart- 
ment, and know next to nothing about the machinery of 
your work. I do not consider myself fit to tell local circles, 
or great circles, how to study art. I am willing to tell you 
how I studied it myself. I am willing to resolve this into an 
experience meeting, if you please, and I willdothat. I went 
to Germany a good many years ago with a kind of general, 
hazy idea about art. WhenI wasa pastor I used tolug into 
my sermons everything I could get hold of about paintings, 
and sculptures, and in looking over my old sermons to-day 
I find them full of mistakes. I find that I talked about Mi- 
chael Angelo executing a Jupiter, for example, which he 
never did in the world. After I got to Germany I went to 
Dresden, and there I got the work called ‘Monuments of 
Art.’’? There was a large edition, and then there was a pop- 
ular edition. I got the cheap edition—I need not tell you 
why. There was more in that than I had ever seen before. 
We found our way from there to Stuttgart, and there we 
found Liibke. That was one reason I got my family to go 
there; Ltibke was professor in the Polytechnic Art School 
there. I went to his lectures at once. When I went to the 
tirst lecture I did not understand one-quarter of what he said, 
so imperfect was my knowledge of the German language. 
But I sat day after day and listened to him, and looked out 
the words in the dictionary I did not understand, and the 
winter had not passed until I understood three-fourths of 
what he said, and the next winter I understoodall. It took 
me four or five years there. I asked Ltibke one day if he 
would get one of his students to write down his lectures and 
I would pay him for it, and I would dig it out with the dic- 
tionary at home. He promised to do so, but he never did. 
[ never could find a man that would report him. He wasa 
most unreportable man. But I had not felt my way yet to 
the proper method of studying art. Finally, this idea came 
to me by chance: ‘‘Now, John Smith, the grocer, when he 
wants to find out how much Tom Jones owes him for butter, 
codfish, sugar, and everything else, goes to a book he has al- 
phabetically arranged, and he can turn to the page and find 
out instantly. Is not knowledge of all kinds,”’ I asked my- 
self, ‘‘worth more than codfish? Is not a knowledge of art, 
which to me is glorious, and always has been glorious, worth 
Why then do 
I not treasure up knowledge in that way?’’ I got mea book 
alphabetically arranged, so many pages for A, so many for 
B, so many for C, andsoon. As fast as I could get any in- 
formation about any art work under A, I would set it down 
there. For instance, take Apollo Beivedere; discovered so- 
and-so; place in such a period of Grecian art, ete. Under L- 
I would have Laocoén; discovered under such and such cir- 
cumstances; who was present; restored by so-and-so; arm 
was missing, ete.—all I could get about it. The thing begun, 
amplified. In the meantime I was hearing Liibke all the 
time, and the general idea of the great field of art was loom- 
ing up. I saw the great outlines—I saw the outlines of the 
continents. Then I saw the continents divided into states, 
little by little, and then the states divided into coun- 
ties and the counties into towns. In this way I 
spent ten years, and I recommend that method to 
every individual. It has done me great good. Keep a book 
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if youcan. Doitin a systematic way, so that if anybody 
asks you aboutany art subject you will be able to turn to the 
information at once. You will be astonished at how much 
information you will be able to get together in a few years 
on the subject of art. Then you will have the new books— 
the books that are accessible in the English language, and 
all in the German and French if you can read them. If you 
cannot, you will firid in almost every local circle somebody 
that can read German and French. Make it the duty of 
anybody in your circle who has been favored with a knowl- 
edge of German or a French book to tell you the contents of 
that when you come together. Another thing, there is no 
such thing as studying art without pictures. That is the 
fascinating quality of it. That is what would make it at- 
tractive to this nursery department the Doctor has been talk- 
ing about. Show the child the picture of the transfigura- 
tion, the last work that Raphael ever painted, or show him 
the Apollo Belvedere, and the first question will be, ‘‘Who 
did this, and when was it done?” If you had not the pic- 
ture he would feel no interest in it whatever. I wonder if 
it is not practicable for every local circle represented here to 
have possession of a little gallery of art reproductions? John 
P. Soule, Washington street, Boston, sells them at a dollar 
and a half a dozen, I think, fac simile copies of the paint- 
ings of the great masters. It seems to me every local circle 
might have a little collection of this kind. If not, let them 
have a little loan collection. Let the pictures owned by the 
members, or borrowed for the occasion, be brought to the 
meeting, and let it be the duty of each one to tell what he 
knows about them. I am not interested in Mr. Soule’s 
sales, but I will say if anybody wants a catalogue he will 
send it, of a large number of reproductions of the master- 
pieces of art. I think the price is one dollar and fifty cents 
adozen. If I had charge of a local circle, and we were to 
meet next week Monday, say, I would announce, ‘We will 
devote our attention to ancient art. Let every one who can 
bring a picture. If you can not get a photograph or engraving 
separately, bring the book that has got the picture in it.” 
Get together as many pictures of anciént art as you can. 
Suppose you should then devote another day to Egyptian 
art. Then another day to Assyrian art. Let all bring all 
the pictures they can. There are many art treasures in the 
libraries. Those who live in New York can see the works 
of art that are in the Astor library. There are the great 
works that were issued under the auspices of Napoleon 
First, during his campaign in Egypt, where all the scholars 
of France followed on the trail of his conquering legions. 
They are glorious pictures. You can draw some of them by 
putting a piece of tissue paper over them. I have many 
pictures I got in this way. I got the loan of a work, and I 
had a young student put a piece of transfer tissue paper 
right over a picture, and draw it, and then put on the color 
through the lines, and paste it on a pasteboard, and I would 
have a treasure. I have some specimens I would not sell 
for ten dollars that I procured in this way that cost me 
about twenty-five cents. I have copies of Egyptian work 
that I copied line for line, and color for color, but I should 
have great difficulty in getting hold of them again. We 
need all these things little by little in local circles. Thus 
you can get wealthy in art collections. 

Mr. Foster: Where can we get the transfers of any of 
these copies of art works on the lantern slides? 

PROF. CORNING: John P. Soule makes them. 
several I am going to exhibit to-night. 

— + eee CO 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has retired from the edi- 
torship ot The Christian Union. The Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D. D., one of the counselors of the C. L. 8. C. succeeds Mr. 
Beecher, and will in the future, as in the past few years, be 
ithe real editor of this valuable paper. 


I have 
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WE ARE sorry to disappoint our readers, but it is not 
within our power to furnish the stery that has been prom- 
ised in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, from the pen~of Judge Tour- 
gee, to be entitled ‘‘A Shorn Sampson.’’ We made a con- 
traet for the’ story in good faith, offering a large sum of 
money for it. We advertised in good faith that it would 
appear. After telegraphing, writing, and finally visiting 
Judge Tourgee in Philadelphia, we find that it is absolutely 
impossible for him to prepare the story. That our read- 
ers may know the facts as they exist, we will quote from 
the contract we made with Judge Tourgee last August. 
He said: 

“In reply to your proposition, I will say: f 

‘(1) To furnish you a serial, to commence with the 
October number is absolutely impossibie, consistently with 
my own health and numerous engagements. 

(2) I will write you aserial to begin with your Decem- 
ber number and be completed in eight numbers, the story 
to contain from 60,000 to 100,000 words, as the necessity of 
its, plot may require. The manuscript to be in hand upon 


such day in each month as you may name.” 


This proposition we accepted in writing. The Judge, in 
the meantime, has been sorely afflicted, and, not being able 
to carry out his contract, has written the following commu- 
nication for publication: 


To the Readers of The Chautauquan: 

Last August Mr. Flood solicited me to write aserial story 
for THE CHAUTAUQUAN. I frankly informed him that I 
was very full of literary engagements, having on hand a 
work that was promised in September, then nearly done, 
and another contracted for November of which the greater 
part was still to be written. After much hesitation his pro- 
posal was accepted, and I undertook the work. I had writ- 
ten so much under such untoward circumstances before, law 
books and fiction, year after year in quick succession that I 
had come to regard a book as just so many days and nights 
of steady application and perhaps not unnaturally somewhat 
underestimated the task I had undertaken. 

Having selected a subject for THE CHAUTAUQUAN serial, 
I set myself at work to prepare to write upon it. It is my mis- 
fortune, perhaps, that I can not write without the most elab- 
orate preparation, [ must know every detail and become 
thoroughly imbued with my subject. The one I had selected 
proved more difficult to master than I had anticipated, but 
the difficulty only impelled me to greaterexertion. The ex- 
citement attending our national bereavement told not a lit- 
tle on my power of application, but I still kept at work. 

So anxious wasT not to disappoint the readers of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN that I deferred one of my pre-existing en- 
gagements till next year, and cancelled the other entirely. 
At this point, the strain 1 had put upon a previously weak- 
ened vision began to tell. My physician said I must give 
my eyes a short rest, or they would take a long*one without 
my leave. I borrowed other eyes to do my reading, and got 
a stenographer to write for me; but I found that while I 
could dictate a lecture or a treatise, 1 eould not write astory 
by proxy. So it came about that when the first installment 
of “copy ”’ was required, I had nothing at all satisfactory to 
mpeeil and I would not offer to you what did not meet my 
own approval. I asked the editor to wait a month or two, 
that I might rest my eyes, and increase the size of the 
monthly installments during the latter part of the season. 
This, he said, he could not do; he must have'the parts for 
December and January, to avoid crowding the regular mat- 
ter of his journal thereafter. I regret to think that any 
reader of THE CHAUTAUQUAN should be disappointed, but I 
feel that [ have done all I could to serve you, and more 
than I ought to have done in justice to myself. To have 
missed an opportunity to address THE CHAUTAUQUAN read- 
ers is in itself a sore disappointment to one who appreciates 
as fully asI do the great underlying idea of which Chau- 
tauqua—great as it is—is only the first feeble offshoot. 

Yours sincerely, ALBION W. TOURGEE. 

Philadelphia, November 9, 1881. 


The next best thing we could do, we have done, viz: Te 
furnish a story from another author. ‘‘Lavengro’’ is the title, 
and George Borrow is the writer. He is scholarly and ac 
complished in all his utterances with the pen.” “Lavengro” 
is laid in the British Isles—it is a dream or a drama—s& 
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story of a Scholar, a Gypsy anda Priest. The author was 
himself an Englishman, a Christian and the son of an Eng- 
lish soldier. Those who read ‘‘Lavengro”’ carefully, will, as 
theauthor says, derive much information with respect to mat- 
ters of philology and literature—of the principal languages 
from Ireland to China, and of the literature which they con- 
tain. It is full of adventure—in sympathy with Christian- 
ity, and written in a pure and elevated style. We are satis- 
fied that this generation know very little about George Bor- 
row or his works. He wrote ‘‘Lavengro”’ twenty-five years 
ago, but he has put so much of real genius into the volume, 
that it will be a standard work as long as the English lan- 
guage is spoken. 


——— OOO 


No SECULAR questionis receiving more attention from the 
best class of our citizens to-day than that of Civil Service 
Reform. It is not a party question, foreach of the two great 
parties has a record upon it precisely like that of the other. 
It never will be a party question, for the line which divides 
its enemies from its friends will naturally not run between 
the parties, but between the upper and lower moral strata 
of both. Most pertinently is our system of civil service 
called a ‘spoils system,”’ for it finds its key-note in the fa- 
mous announcement of Andrew Juckson, ‘‘To the victor 
belong the spoils’’ We shall not do it the honor to write 
its history. A system whose maxims are so opposed to every 
prineiple of pure and free government deserves only ob- 
security. Out of consideration for the pride of American 
posterity a hundred years hence, the historian should 
leave the page of its history blank. 

We undertake to assign a few of the reasons why the 
“spoils system’’ ought to be reformed without delay, and at 
another time will endeavor to suggest how the reform may 
be accomplished: 


First, it is tyrannically intolerant. The American people 
would denounce as contemptible tyranny the prescribing 
of a religious test in politics. We denounce the Test Act of 
Charles II, and yet we have seen under our civil service 
usages, from seventy-five to a hundred thousand public 
servants whose duties have no political character, upon a 
mere change of administration,dismissed from their employ- 
ment, proscribed for political opinion. Now, intolerance in 
politics is no better than intolerance in religion. Political 
bigotry is no better than religious bigotry. Intolerance in 
the nineteemth century is no better than the same article 
in the sixteenth century, or in the feudal age. 

Second, the spirit and manner in which our civil service 
is constituted is utterly self-degrading. The question is 
asked, why is it that our civil service does not receive that 
respect and honor which the public accords to the military 
or naval service? The answer is at hand. Because a ser- 
vice into whose ranks to be admitted requires, often, little 
brains and less character, a service which has no mental 
test either for admission or promotion, a service whose door 
is swung to and fro to the music of the politicians, such a 
service has no title to public respect. And the honorable, 
worthy civil servant—and such we know there are—unlike 
the military or naval servant, feels that the air of suspicion 
isaround the position he holds. There can be no pride of 
position, no esprit de corps under such conditions. The pub- 
lie say that he holds the position because he has been influ- 
entially recommended and has probably mortgaged himself 
to doa certain amount of mudthrowing and wirepulling at 
the next election. Not always, but too often, the public is 
not a liar. - 

Third, the system of partisan change takes the time of 
executive and legislator from their legitimate duties and 
gives it to a business never contemplated by the nature of 
their offices. The President and heads of departments find 


a large portion of the time required to direct their proper 
work is consumed in reading voluminous recommendations, 
heafing personal appeals, ete., till it would appear that their 
chief function was that of a bureau for the distribution of 
party favors. The legislator finds his table piled with letters 
from office-hunting constituents, till there is serious ques- 
tion whether his chief function is that of law-maker in 
the capitol or lobbyist in the departments or at the White 
House. 

Fourth, our ‘“‘spoils system’’ of civil service, by reason of 
providing much incompetency and dishonesty for the ser- 
vice, robs the government of a large portion of her revenues. 
Not much time is needed to sustain this charge. Its truth 
is too well known by any one who reads the daily news- 
papers. A high official in the New York Custom House 
once testified before a special committee on retrenchment 
that the government was robbed of thirty-five per cent. of 
her revenue from that port. Mr. David A. Wells in his re- 
port as Special Commissioner of Revenue in 1868, expressed 
his belief that ‘‘not over fifty per cent. of the internal rev- 
enue taxes is received into the national treasury.’ It is 
hoped the condition of things is better at the present time, 
but the main statement is still emphatically true. 

Fifth, the present system tends to drive the best men from 
our politics and to bring in the worst. Do we ask 
why so many rowdies, strikers and repeaters come 
to the surface during every political campaign. The 
system of spoils may furnish the answer. Are we curious to 
know why so many sixteenth-rate politicians, men whose 
good character and ability are alike ‘‘past finding out.’? Ask 
the ‘‘spoils system.’’ Dethrone this system, eliminate pat- 
ronage from politics and this class will bid adieu to a busi- 
ness which has lost all relish for them. Better men will 
take their places, men of real intelligence and worth, men 
with taste and capacity to grasp questions of state; and we 
should see in this country as may be seen in England, a 


| heated, vigorous, enthusiastic campaign conducted solel 
’ 


upon questions of national policy. 

The foregoing are not all, but a few of the reasons 
why good men of all parties ought to rise up and crush the 
spoils system. They constitute the sufficient reason for 
serious discussion and ceaseless agitation of civil service 
reform. 


>< 


Ir Is only the thorough student who succeeds in system- 
atizing his time and labors so as todo the greatest amount 
of labor in the shortest period of time. Many well-informed 
people prosecute their studies in a most desultory manner. 
Books are partially read and laid aside because something 
more interesting has come to hand. Different subjects, 
having but a remote connection with each other, are kept 
in an irregular way before the mind at the same time. 
Knowledge thus obtained must ever remain in the mind 
more or lessin a chaotic condition. But this lack of method 
in study is very bad for the mind itself. Such conditions 
forbid the existence of even an approach to mental disci- 
pline. The mind is not held in any one position long enough 
to develop its strength. Mental dissipation is a very un- 
healthy state of mind. 

The organization of the C. L. 8. C. has led thousands of 
people to adopt a systematic course of study who had never 
thought of it before. Order and system are not natural or 
highly developed characteristics of all people. In this de- 
ficiency the organization of the C. L. 8S. C. finds its greatest 
difficulty. Many local circles are but imperfectly organ- 
ized, and many members find it difficult to bring them- 
selves into the line of systematic reading and study. In or- 
der and system, there is a sort of slavery against which 
these desultory habits rebel. Not the leas* of the benefits the 
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world will derive from the organization of the C. L. 8. C.is 
systematic study. Many members will drop out by the 
way, but others will be induced to persevere, and order will 
be brought out of irregularity and confusion. The influ- 
ence of a few stable minds will control the wavering. The 
influence of association will be a perpetual inspiration to 
those who need it. 

The establishment of system in the use of time is quite 
as important as order in the reading of books. To do this 
an effort must be made, but the task is not an impossible 
one. The achievement is within the reach of every one 
who shall make a suitable effort. Order in labor and sys- 
tem in the use of time are the first steps to success. 


>t? 


THE LONG-CONTINUED agitation in Ireland, accompanied 
with riots and bloodshed, has given that unhappy country an 
unwonted notoriety. and aas Leen the source of no little 
perplexity and trouble to the English government. The 
Irish are known all the world over as a mercurial people 
and have always been considered a difficult nation to gov- 
ern, and since their subjugation under British rule have been 
notable for frequent attempts at rebellion and revolu- 
tion. 

These results, however, have not been due alone to the 
character of the Irish people. Every one who is acquainted 
with Irish history knows that Ireland has suffered many 
and grievous wrongs at the hands of England since it be- 
came a part of the British kingdom, which have alienated 
the Irish people from, and embittered their feelings toward 
their English rulers; and the civil commotions to which 
we have referred have been mainly the results of the op- 
pression and misrule to which they have been subjected. 
Our space will only permit us to make this general state- 
ment without entering into details, but its correctness can 
easily be ascertained by consulting the historical rec- 
ords. 

Since the passage of the Catholic Emancipation Bill in 
1829, England’s policy toward Ireland has undergone a rad- 
ical change, and of late years has been conciliatory and 
liberal. Especially has this been the case during the 


| 





time Gladstone has been at the head of English affairs. | 


The great premier has shown himself to be a steadfast 
friend of the Irish people and has always manifested a deep 
interest in their welfare, and has given the weight of his 
influence and name to every reformatory measure proposed 
to ameliorate their condition. The disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, which took place during the former premier- 
ship, was a government measure, and was the means of 
ridding the Irish rate-payers of a heavy burden, and served 
to allay for a season the discontent of the Irish sub- 
jects. 

The present difficulties have arisen from the system of land 
tenure which has prevailed in Ireland ever since its occu- 
pation by the English, and which has proven most oppres- 
sive and disastrous both to the Irish peasantry and to the 
laboring classes in general. The land bill, which during 
the last session of Parliament was brought forward vy the 
administration, and by its influence was carried success- 
fully through both houses and thus became a law, is des- 
igned to afford the Irish peasantry immediate relief from 
the oppressions to which they have been so long subjected 
by grasping and rapacious landlords, and thus free them 
from the miseries and misfortunes which have been the 
chief causes of the present difficulties. 

It is evident that England is now desirous of treating her 
Irish subjects of all classes, with fairness and justice and 
the earnest efforts of the present administration to adjust 
the differences between the landholders and peasants, or 
cottiers, as they are called, should receive the support of all 








parties. The prompt action of the government in carrying 
out this much needed reform and in seeking to repress the 
revolutionary measures of the Land Leaguers can not but 
meet with the approval of all law-abiding and right-minded 
people. It is well, however, for both parties to remember 
that no difficulty can be permanently settled except upon 
the basis of right and justice. Force may avail for a time, 
either to repress an outbreak or to quell a disturbance, but 
just and righteous measures can alone produce and pre- 
serve a stable equilibrium either in social or civil 
affairs. 


i — 


IN THESE days when so much is being said and written con- 
cerning mental culture, there is great danger that the phy- 


’ sical department of man’s nature may be overlooked and the 


need of physical culture be ignored. While it is true that 
the mass of mankind fail to develop their intellectual pow- 
ers as they should, and make but little attempt after menta! 
culture, it is equally true that a large majority of both la- 
boring and professional men fail to give the attention they 
ought to physical culture, and as a consequence of the lack 
of intelligent care of the body, but few persons can be found 
who have arrived at middle life who are in a healthy or even 
comfortable physical condition. So universally is this the 
case that the question is frequently and seriously asked, ‘‘Is 
not the race degenerating physically?’’ The body is a ma- 
chine formed for the use of the man who possesses it. Ev- 
ery one knows that a machine of any kind can only ‘do the 
best quality of work when it is kept in the best possible con- 
dition. No matter how skillful the operator, if the machine 
is not kept in good order, the work wrought by means of it 
will be deficient both in quality and quantity. Hence the 
body can only do well the work assigned it when it is thor- 
oughly cared for in all its departments, and thus kept in the 
best possible condition. Viewed from this standpoint it be- 
comes at once apparent that physical culture is in direct re- 
lation to mental culture of the highest and best type, and 
only as the culture of mind and body are conjoined, does the 
individual attain to a complete and harmonious develop- 
ment of his whole nature. 

The world has been slow to learn the truth of the old Latin 
adage sana mens in sano corpore. The proverb has been re- 
peated, parrot-like, for ages, and yet the schools of learning, 
which have been making vigorous efforts to secure sound- 
ness of mind by mental culture, have almost entirely neg- 
lected to teach anything concerning the right care of the 
body, and until lately none of them had incorporated into 
their curriculum any studies pertaining to physiology or hy- 
giene, and many of their students lived in constant violation 
of every commandment of the physical decalogue. Through 
lack of this many a promising student has dropped into an 
untimely grave or has been compelled, while yet the dew of 
youth was upon him, to retire permanently into the invalid 
corps. 

It is high time that men should learn that well-trained 
muscles and steady nerves and good digestive powers are as 
essential to continued success as well-trained intellectual 
faculties. When one is possessed of sinews of iron and thews 
of steel, and of healthy, vigorous, digestive organs, work of 
any kind, either mental or manual, becomes a pleasure and 
delight. There is no necessary antagonism between the 
highest mental culture and a nealthy, vigorous, physical 
development. The typical scholar of the future will not 
possess a countenance “‘sicklied o’er by the pale cast of 
thought,” nor will he be recognized by his ‘scholarly stoop,” 
flaccid muscles and lack-lustre eye, but will doubtless have 
a well-developed body and will move with an erect form and 
brisk step, and the flush of health will be on hfs cheek and 
the fires of thought will burn brightly in his eye. 
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The New York Herald denominates Chautauqua “ the 
visible centre of the greatest university in the world.” 


Father Gavazzi speaks a timely word in his lecture in this 
number,of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, on the mistake of Protes- 
tants in s¢nding their daughters to Roman Catholic schools. 
The Evangelical Churchman says: ‘‘Another warning 
eomes from a father who gives to others the benefit of his 
dearly-bought experience. In a letter to an English publi- 
eation he says: ‘One of the leading establishments in Ba- 
varia for the education of young ladies is known as the 
English Institute in Eichstatt. To this institute, which has 
many branches throughout Germany, I was, in the year 
1879, induced to send my three daughters, aged eleven, thir- 
teen and eighteen respectively, stipulating at the time that 
they should regularly attend the Protestant church, and that 
the faith in which they had been brought up should not in 
any way be interfered with. I was startled afew days since 
on hearing that my second daughter had been secretly bap- 
tized in the Roman Catholic Church, unknown even to her 
sisters; and that three daughters of a Scotch gentleman, 
gent here to be educated, have been induced to do the same, 
unknown to their father. Upon making inquiries in the 
town of Eichstatt I find it has become quite a scandal in the 
place, the number of English and other Protestant children, 
sent here to be educated, who have (all unknown to their 
parents) been secretly instructed and baptized in the Roman 
Catholic faith.’ ”’ 


Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, offers its pupils two prizes; 
one of $25 for the best Lasell Song; one of $25 for the best 
story of not over 4,000 words. 


The famous collection of the old masters, to which allu- 
sion has been made in our October issue, are photographic 
reproductions by the Braun process, in Paris, of the finest 
works of art in Europe; there is nothing, regarding at once 
beauty, accuracy and completeness, equal to them. Studies 
of the truest and most spirited records of genius, which are 
carefully and jealously preserved in the European Muse- 
ums, are so exactly reproduced as to be scarcely distinguish- 
able from the original sketches. To the technical art stu- 
dent they are invaluable, and scarcely less to the amateur. 
These pictures are teachers in the highest sense of the word, 
and inculcate a noble standard of taste. The collection com- 
prises actually over 15,000 numbers from studies, paintings, 
frescoes, and statuary. It is one of the greutest chances to 
adorn the mansion of the cultured with veritable works of 
art. These pictures are now for sale at J. O. Stornay’s, 1,516 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. The prices are very mode- 
rate and within the reach of all. See advertisement. 


Dr. Vincent writes that the studies for the C. L. S. C. for 
1884-85, will be substantially the same as they were for the 
years 1880-81. 


The Rev. H. C. Farrar, of Gloversville, N. Y., a talented 
preacher and valuable worker in the C. L. 8. C., writes: 
Our local circle in this village is a decidedly live institution. 
We number some thirty-three members, meet monthly, and 
review by essays, questions and conversations the month’s 


reading. The subject of art is just enthusing our cirele, 
and we shall create an ‘‘Art Gallery,’’ and so help to mas- 
ter the great principles of art and their periods, and the 
mastersand their masterpieces. We shall have a geological 
room, and gather all the specimens the town and the towns- 
people can give. Rich inspirations are in store for us. 
circle sends its greeting to every member of the C. L. 
C. the world over, and especially to its originator. 





Our | 
Ss. | 


Dr. Edward Eggleston prepared the article on Dr. Hol- 
land’s ‘‘Life and Character’ for The Century (Scribner’s 
Monthly) for December. 


At the anrual meeting of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union held in Foundry Church, Washington, D. C., 
the last of October, there were one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates present. Delegates from the South joined in the work 
of the convention for the first time. United States Senator 
Blair, of New Hampshire, addressed the convention and ex- 


- plained his proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States, which is iron clad prohibition, though it wili 
not go into effect till the year 1900. The-following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Frances E. Willard, of II- 
linois; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Caroline B. Buell, of 
East Hampton, Conn.; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, of Ravenna, O. This lady re-appointed as as- 
sistant Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine. A story was 
started ina Washington paper to the effect that the con- 
vention was divided and broke up in an unwomanly strug- 
gle over the question of ‘‘woman suffrage.’’ It proved, how- 
ever, to be a false alarm. We are gratified to know that 
this excellent organization was united in all the delibera- 
tions of its delegates, and that it begins the work of the year 
with union and harmony in all local and state organizations. 
Indeed the prospect for a year of earnest and successful work 
was never better than at the threshold of the one upon which 
they have just entered. 

Next July the Rev. Dr. Vincent will have charge of the 
Lakeside Assembly, assisted by his brother, the Rev. B. T. 
Vincent, of Philadelphia. A tabernacle is to be erected on 
the grounds for the use of the German Methodists. 


The North American Review has sold out to Mr. Inger- 
soll. The announcement of the sale may be found in the No- 
vember number, which yields forty-six pages, six pages less 
than half the entire number, to his sneers and scoffs against 
God and the Bible. Its majority of Christian readers took 
no exception to the previous number, which permitted him 
to pour out his first instalment of ridicule and sarcasm, be- 
cause Mr. Black was allowed to speak at the same time. 
But the case has a very different look when Ingersoll mo- 
nopolizes half the succeeding number, and Judge Black an- 
nounces through the daily press that he was denied the 
privilege of another rejoinder. We are informed that the 
Appletons have refused to be its publisher after this year 
on this account. We are greatly mistaken if the North 
American does not have a chance to learn a little of the 
public sentiment when it comes to look over its subscrip- 
tion list for the new year. 


It is desired that all members of the Chautauqua Normal 
Class of ’78 who have changed their name or residence since 
1878, will communicate the same, as soon as possible, to the 
Secretary, Miss Anna E. Fish, Meadville, Pa. 

The first of a series of articles on ‘‘Health at Home”’ is 
published in this number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, in the 
Required Reading. No other subject is attracting more at- 
tention than that of sanitary science and these articles 
will be found sensible, practical, and helpful. The article 
in this number is from the pen of B. W. Richardson, M. D., 
F. R.S., who is regarded as eminent authority in such mat- 
ters, perhaps second to none in England or in Ameriea. 


Mr. W. H. Gilder, who the last ten years was the late Dr. 
Holland’s assistant in editing Scribner’s Monthly, will 
become editor of The Century. 
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Over three hundred girls have recently been removed 
from the public schools of Lewiston, Me., and placed in a 
Catholic parochial school, and their withdrawal will involve 
the closing of at least six of the public schools. 


Miss Ellen Warren, daughter of Bishop H. W. Warren, 
last year, in Philadelphia, painted the portrait of Christo- 
pher Herring, M. D., one of the men who introduced home- 
opathy into this country. She had nothing but an old pho- 
tograph and word pictures of the man from the lips of his 
friends, to paint from. When her task was done the widow 
of Dr. Herring called to see the picture. She said, ‘‘It seems 
that Iam in the presence of my husband,’ and she wept 
with mingled joy and sadness. A number of Dr. Herring’s 
medical friends after seeing the portrait pronounced it 
the historic picture, and paid Miss Warren the high compli- 
ment of ordering it engraved at an expense of $2,000. Miss 
Warren visited Paris with her father on his recent trip 
abroad, where she will remain for some time to pursue the 


study of painting. 


The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D., has assumed the edi- 
torial management of Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, in 
which both his picture and the story of his life have recently 
appeared. . 


The entire subject of Christian evidences from the Cata- 
combs, which has been so ably discussed by Rev. Mr. With- 
row, in his lecture on the Catacombs of Rome, is treated 
with great fulness of detail and copious pictorial illus- 
tration in a work by the writer, ‘‘The Catacombs of Rome, 
and their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity.” 
Cr. 8vo., 560 pp, 136 engravings. 


ism; their epigraphy as illustrative of the theology, minis- 
try, rites, and institutions of the primitive church, and 
Christian life and character in the early ages. The gradual 
corruption of doctrine and practice and introduction of Ro- 


manist errors, as the cultus of Mary, the primacy of Peter, | 


prayers for the dead, the invocation of saints, the notion of 


purgatory, the celibacy of the clergy, rise of monastic or- | 


ders, and other allied subjects are fully treated. 


Twenty-four Mormon Missionaries have just started for | 
Europe to enlist women for their church in Utah. When | 


will Congress meet this system at this, one of its strongest 
but most vulnerable points? 


It is announced by a Methodist paper in New York, that 


the Rev. Henry Baker, now pastor of St. Paul’s Church, | 
Newark, N. J., has been invited to take, next spring, the | 


pastorate of Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Wesuspect the arrangement will be consumma- 


ted. Itis a wise arrangement that a bishop has charge of | 
a conference six months before he presides over its deliber- | 


ations. If the churches and pastors have a good deal to 


say about their relations, they will both do a good deal bet- | 


ter work. There will be less lying down in the fur- 


row, and a better esprit de corps in the army after the ap- | 


pointments are read off. 


A Chautauqua Lake hunter captures wild fowls in the | 
He scoops the inside out of a large | 


following manner: 
pumpkin, cuts a couple of holes through which he can see, 


slips the shell over his head, wades out to where the flock | 


are swimming all unconscious of danger, and grabbing a 
goose by the legs gently draws her under, and so proceeds 
until none are left to tell the tale. 


The Attorney-General of Texas has decided that it is un- 
lawful to employ boys about saloons in any capacity. Such 
a decision and its enforcement in other States would save 
a multitude of boys from ruin. 


An over-zealous man is quite liable sometimes to embar- 
rass himself and the friends of a good cause. We are told 
that during the revival meetings being conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Harrison in San Francisco, two ministers, Messrs. 
Hemphill and Sprecher, recently attended, and when the 
meeting was about half over, started to go out, their exit 
being necessarily slow, on account of the great crowd. They 
had got but a little way when, to their astonishment, they 
heard themselves addressed thus: ‘‘There are two more 
sinners who are starting to go before they have got salva- 
tion. Hold on, there! Come right up to the altar, and have 
your sins, which are many, forgiven before leaving.”’ 


From present appearances Dakota will be the next Terri- 
tory admitted to the Union as a State. The western sena- 
tors are all reported as being in favor of the movement. It 
embraces 150,000 square miles of territory, and the popula- 
tion is about 140,000. 


The New York Tribune styles George Borrow, author 
of ‘‘Lavengro,”’ ‘‘the late eccentric writer.’’ For the work he 
did in this story his eccentricity was one of his best qualifi- 
cations. The realities of his times under his pen become as 
bewitching as a dream ora drama. Nobody will read the 
story without being benefitted intellectually and morally. 
Some parts of it must be read more than once to be appre- 
ciated. 





New York: Phillips & | 
Hunt. Price, $2.50. It discusses at length the structure, | 
origin and history of the Catacombs, their art and symbol- | 


** By fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung.”’ 


reader allowed Wordsworth to say ‘‘ keel’? for ‘‘ knell,” in 
the above lines. Knell is a very significant word in such a 


| connection. 
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[We solicit questions from our readers to be answered in this de- 
partment. | 

Q. Much was recently written about our criminal neglect in 
not having some kind of a guard to protect the person of 
the President when he appears in public. Is it probable 
that Congress will make some such provision? 

A. Weapprehend that the old-time simplicity and unosten- 
tation will continue to characterize the public appearances of 
| ourchief magistrate. More precaution may be and should be 
taken to protect him from “cranks” and lunatics, but be- 
yond this, nothing better can be attained than the affection 
| and esteem of an enlightened and free people. History 

shows that an ever present body-guard is but an invitation 
| to the assassin. So long as bad men and wicked motives 
exist, presidents, like all other men, are liable to be mur- 
qered. The man most liable to be struck down the next 
| moment is he at St. Petersburg, who sleeps in the inner 
| room with doors barred and bolted, and with thousands of 
| soldiers surrounding his castle night and day to protect 
him. 

Q. I heard a minister say that he did not believe that 
Jesus ever smiled. Does the New Testament present the 
Savior as always sad and gloomy in spirit? 

A. “For John came neither eating nor drinking, and they 
| say he hath a devil. The Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they say, behold a man gluttonous and a 
| wine-bibber.’’ Matthew xi. 18,19. We do not believe that 

the New Testament justifies any such statement concern- 
| ing Christ. Our Savior shared both the joys and the sor- 





In the last number of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, the proof . 
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rows of men. He wept over Jerusalem and at the grave of 
Lazarus, but he was invited and accepted the invitation to 


the joyous occasion of a wedding. His message was good” 


news, and he bade men rejoice. Itis not asin to smile, and 
no man ought to caricature the religion of Christ by culti- 
yating a spirit of sadness under the impression that such a 
spirit is pleasing to God. Better bring the power of cheer- 
fulness and hope to bear on the work of the world’s con- 
version. 

Q. Is it plagiarism for a minister to adopt the plan or 
outline of another’s sermon, filling out the details with his 
own thoughts and illustrations? 

A. Yes, if he presents it as all his own. Thoughts and 
words are public property. The world has very few new 
thoughts, and not many new words. No man has a right 
to assert his ownership of either. But order, arrangement, 
plan, whether of thought or words, are private property, 
the creation of an individual mind. These no minister 
ought to steal. He may borrow them, but he should avow 
the borrowing. Intruth, he who has furnished the skeleton 
of a sermon or lecture has performed the chief labor, has 
provided its brains if it have any. The minister whose laz- 
iness or lack of ability leads him to adopt the plans of 
other men’s sermons had better carefully reconsider the 
evidences of the supposed call to his work. 

Q. Who were the seven wise men of Greece? 

A. Bias, Chilo, Cleobulus, Periander, Pittacus, Solon and 
Thales. 

Q. I find allusion made in an English magazine to the 
“Cockney Poets.’’ Will you inform me what poets are re- 
ferred to? 

A. Some English critics applied the above epithet to a 
literary sect whose works were said ‘‘to consist of the most 
incongruous ideas in the most uncouth language.’’ I: in- 
eluded Keats, Shelley, Leigh Hunt and others. 

Q. Where is Mason and Dixon’s line, and how was the 
name derived ? 

A. It lies in north latitude 39° 43’ 26.3”. With the excep- 
tion of smali portions of Delaware and Virginia it formed 
the northern limit of the original slave states, and hence 
was much mentioned in the old slavery controversies. It 
is so called from Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, 
English surveyors, who run the line between the years 1763 
and 1767. 

Q. What would THE CHAUTAUQUAN advise concerning 
the reading of books known to be heterodox and skeptical? 
May such books be read, or is it better to abstain from them 
entirely ? 

A. The question is an important one and difficult to an- 
swer in general terms. Circumstances may make a great 
difference. Parents and teachers are responsible for the 
reading of the undeveloped minds committed to their care, 
and can not be too watchful over their reading. It is their 
duty to shield the young from such books as tend to unbal- 
ance faith or sophisticate the mind. 

The case of the reading of such books by adult minds is 
different. Very often we may not choose to read such works 
on the ground that such reading is unprofitable and time 
may be much better spent. Such a view of the case is very 
true and just. But to refuse to look into such works lest our 
foundations be unsettled, savors of cowardice and seems like 
a confession of the weakness of our position. Besides, if we 
are unwilling to examine the views of the unbeliever, we 
ean hardly with consistency ask his attention to the claims 
of religion. It ought, however, never to be lost sight of, that 
if we would escape unharmed from our investigations, we 
must make them not in the spirit of controversy, but of 
earnest truth seeking. 


Q. What do you regard as the prominent weak point in 
the position of Mr. Ingersoll in his attack upon Christian- 
ity ? 





A. Chief among the many weaknesses which pertain to 
Mr. Ingersoll in his assault upon Christianity, is the flip- 
pant, exultant spirit which pervades all his utterances. The 
man who can declare with flippancy that those things 
which have been the anchorage of human hopes in all the 
past are but empty delusions, who can indulge an unsym- 
pathetic smile while attempting to destroy the house that 
has sheltered and still shelters millions of human hearts, 
such a man forfeits his claim upon the respect and sympa- 
thy of mankind. The philosopher, the scientist, the thought- 
ful man whose conclusions lead him with sadness into the 
realm of doubt, deserves our sympathy and help, and has a 
claim upon our respect. The flippant sneerer has none what- 
ever. Herein is Mr. Ingersoll very weak, and time is mak- 
ing it more and more apparent. . 


Q. Will you give your readers a brief view of the early 
life of Louis Napoleon. Some members of the C. L. 8. C., 
myself among the number, do not have access to standard 
histories or cyclopzedias. 


A. We quote what Madame Cornu says in a recent num- 
ber of Fraser’s Magazine: ‘Louis Napoleon is a strange 
being; one who did not know him, would think that he had 
enough to do without wasting a day in looking for the 
cover of a vase. Butitis just like him. His mind wants 
keeping. A trifle close to his eyes hides from him the 
largest object at a distance. . We lived together from 
our births till I was about fourteen and he about eighteen. 
During the first seven years of the time he was surrounded 
by all the splendor of a court. During the last eight he 
was in Germany, looked down on by the Germans, who: 
would scarcely admit the Buonapartes to be gentry, and 
would call him ‘Monsieur Buonaparte. . . .’ His long 
exclusion from the society of the higher classes of his coun- 
trymen, and, in great measure, from the higher classes of 
the foreigners among whom he resided did him harm, in 
many ways. It is wonderful that it did not spoil his man- 
ners. He was saved perhaps by having so admirable a 
model before him as his mother. But it made him some- 
thing of a parvenu—what you would call a tuft-hunter. He 
looked up to people of high rank with a mixture of admira- 
tion, envy, and dislike. The great progress in pol- 
itical knowledge made by the higher classes in France be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 was lost to him. When we met in 1826, 
after three years separation, I was struck with his back- 
wardness as to political matters. In France he has never 
lived except as a child, a prisoner and a sovereign. It will 
seem a paradox to you, that it is to his want of sympathy 
with the feelings of the higher classes in France that I at- 
tribute much of his success. His opinions and feelings are 
those of the French people from 1799 to 1812, as they were 
fashioned by Napoleon during &iis thirteen years of despot- 
ism, war, and victory. Now these opinions and feelings, 
all modified or abandoned by our higher classes, are still 
those of the multitude. They despise parliamentary gov- 
ernment, despise the Pope, despise the priests, delight in 
profuse expenditure, delight in war, hold the Rhine to be 
our rightful frontier—that it is our duty to seize all that is 
within it—and have no notion of any foreign policy except 
one of aggression and domination. The people, and he, 
therefore, perfectly agree. It is not that he has learned their 
sentiments—how could he, in prison or in exile? But they 
are his own. I have no doubt that the little he heard, and 
the less he attended to, from the persons he saw between 
1848 and 1852 about liberty, self-government, economy, the 
supremacy of the Assembly, respect for foreign nations and 
fidelity to treaties, appeared to him to be the silliest trash. 
So it would have appeared to all the lower classes in France, 
so it would have appeared to the army, drawn from those 
classes, and exaggerating their political errors.’’ 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Every form of error is quickly met in our times, py some 
champion of the truth. No sooner does a false view of phil- 
osophy or Christian doctrine appear than some Christian 
scholar confronts the false teacher, prepared to expose his 
mistakes and to tear off the mask from his hypothesis or 
system of sophistry he has built. Spiritualism is next to 
Mormonism in its infamous teachings and practices. In 
this book! the author exposes a multitude of delusions, such 
as ‘Superstitions of Philosophers’ and ‘Superstitions of the 
uncultured concerning the spirit world ;’’ ‘‘The sleep of rea- 
son;’’ “The power of the excited imagination;’’ ‘ Decep- 
tion by natural phenomena;”’ ‘‘Legerdemain ;”’ ‘Alchemy ;”’ 
“The witch mania;’’ ‘‘Animal magnetism ;’’ ‘“‘The origin of 
modern spiritualism ;’’ ‘‘Mediums exposed;’’ ‘Tricks ex- 
plained ;”’ ‘‘The Bible and modern spiritualism.’’ The above 
are titles of some of the chapters in this book. The Rev. A. N. 
Craft (not W. F. Craft) isthe author. They are different men, 
and have chosen different specialties as subjects of study in 
connection with their work as ministers. The author of 
this work has met some of the ablest advocates of spiritual- 
ism in seven public debates, and in every instance, the peo- 
ple gave their verdict in favor of his logical presentation of 
the case. Heis an able preacher and a talented writer. 
He is thoroughly qualified to prepare a work on the delu- 
sions he discusses on these pages. In over three hundred 
pages he has brought together a mass of information which 
has required years to gather. It is presented in a system- 
atic and scholarly, yet popular style, so that the common 
people who are troubled with any of the errors he combats, 
will find it not only an entertaining and instructive book, but 
a sufficient antidote for the evils it is sent out to cure. It is 
sure to take rank among the authorities on the subjects in 
question, and while it is the author’s maiden effort in the 
book world, we feel confident that its reception will inspire 


him to appear very soon again with other publications. 


We shall now be treated to new commentaries on the 
new version of the Seriptures. This is reasonable and 
proper. The changes made by the revision will make it 
necessary that new editions of the old commentaries be 
issued, while publishers who are about to issue a commen- 
tary will be careful that beth the new and old versions are 
carefully commented upon. The second volume of Dr. 
Shaff’s comments on the New Testament? cover the Gospel 
according to Mark. It is scholarly, enterprising, and like 
everything from the Doctor’s pen, able. It is a convenient 
size and will prove a valuable help to the Bible student. 
The third volume of a large commentary edited by the 
Canon of Exeter’, according to the authorized version (A .D. 
1611) contains explanatory and critical notes, together with 
a revision of the translation, by bishops and other clergy of 
the Angelican Church, from Romans to Philemon. 


Cyclopeedias and dictionaries are useful books in a library. 
McClintock and Strong have done a noble work in their 
““Cyclopeedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature,’’* the tenth volume of which is just out from the 
press. This volume commences with S and ends with Z. 
It will be followed in due time by asupplement. Besides 
the copious index and thorough work done by Dr. Strong, 
upon whom most of the labor of preparing the later vol- 
umes has devolved since the death of Dr. McClintock, it 
contains a large colored pocket-map of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem. 


THE BIBLE AND ScIeNCcE; By T. Lander Branton, M. D., 
D. Se., F. R.S. 
This is a recent 12mo British publication of 401 pages, 





printed on beautiful white paper, and with new, clear, and 
open type. The author ranks high among the learned sqa- 
vants of Europe, and whatever he publishes is worthy of 
careful attention. In the work before us he undertakes to 
harmonize the teachings of Scripture with modern science, 
and especially with the doctrine of evolution. The work is 
written in a clear, dispassionate spirit, with a profound con- 
viction that both the Bible and the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion as interpreted by Spencer are based upon demonstrable 
facts. The looseness and wide latitude required in the in- 
terpretation or reconstruction of Scripture does not embar- 
rass the argument in the least. In every case the Bible 
bends to evolution, evolution to the authority of the Bible 
never. The great problem to be solved is the existence of 
the organic world. Has matter worked itself into organic 
structures or how came they to be? And why does one er- 
ganism differ from another? The Bible teaches that vital- 
ity is the basis of all organic bodies; evolution teaches that 
matter is endowed with forces which cause the evolution of 
organism. Dr. Branton oecupies the platform of material- 
ism, and makes no account of vital substances. He is not, 
however, a materialist, but a devout Christian believer. 
But his concessions to materialism leave hina, logically, no 
standing ground of his own. He teaches that matter de- 
velops itself into bioplasm and that the sun is the source 
of life. If matter has worked itself into the organic world 
it is useless for us to talk of a vital world. Space, matter, 
and force constitute the universe. The Bible presupposes 
the existence of life, but in the presence of a universe of 
mere matter and its forces it hasno meaning or value. Infi- 
del materialists will thank Dr. Branton for his defense of 
the theory of evolution, but disregard its bearing upon the 
truth of the Bible. Strange that whilst Dr. Tyndall doubts 
the theory of evolution, Christian scientists are eager to en- 
dorse it and bold to bend and torture the Bible into har- 
mony with it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Outbreak of Rebellion,’ by John G. Nicolay. ‘‘From 
Fort Henry to Corinth,” by M. F. Force. Both by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, New York. 

“Views of Vexed Questions,’’ by William W. Kinsley. 
“The Honey Ants,’’ by Henry C. McCook, D. D.,both pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Scribner’s Sons have just issued a new edition of Dr. Hol- 
land’s works—‘‘Timothy Titcomb’s Letters,’’ ‘‘Gold Foil,” 
“Bittersweet ;”’ also, ‘‘Books and Reading,’’ by Noah Por- 
ter, D. D., LL. D. 

“Our Brother in Black.’’ Phillips & Hunt, New York. 


(1) Epidemic Delusions. By the Rev. A. N. Craft, A. M. Walden 
«& Stowe, Cincinnati, O. 

(2) The International Revision Commentary on the Gospel by 
Mark. By Philip Schaff, D. D. LL. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

(3) The Bible Commentary—from Romans to Philemon. By F.C. 
Cook, M. A., Canon of Exeter, England. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

(4) Cyclopzdia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature, 
tenth volume. Edited by McClintock and Strong. Published by Harper 
& Bro’s. New York. 

(5) Lhe Bible and Science. By T. Lander Branton, M. D., D. &c., 
F. R. 8. MeMillan & Co. publishers, London, England. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have received more postage stamps than we will be 
able to use for the next two years. We therefore must de- 
cline to receive any more on subscriptions to THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN. Send drafts on New York, Philadelphja, Baltimore 
or Pittsburgh, or Post-office Money Order. 
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CHAUTAUQUAN. 


The second volume opens with the October 
number. It is enlarged from forty-eight to 
seventy-two pages. Ten numbers in the 
yolume, beginning with October and closing 
with July. More than half the course of 
study for the C. L. S. C. the present year 
is being published in Tuk Cuautauquan, and 
nowhere else, embracing: ‘‘Mosaics of His- 
tory,” “Christianity in Art,’’ popular articles 
on Geology, Political Economy, Mathematics, 
Laws of Health, Mental Science, Moral Sci- 
ence. 

Cc. L. 8. C. Notes and Letters, reports of 
Round-Table Conferences, Questions and 
Answers on every book in the course of 
study, and reports from Local Circles will 
appear in every number. 

Also lectures and sermons on popular 
themes from many of the foremost lecturers 
and preachers of the times. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


One of the most fascinating magazine writers 
of the country, will write regularly for the 
present volume. Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D.. 
Prof. W. T. Harris, LL. D., Prof. Arthur 
Gilman, Prof. Frank Beard, Prof. W. G. Wil- 
liams, A. M., Albert M. Martin, Esq., Rev. 
E. D. McCreary, A. M., Rev. H. H. Moore, 
A. M., and others, will be among our con- 
tributors. 


GEORGE BORROW’S 


‘Lavengro,’ is now being published as a ser- 
ial. Itisadream or drama, the story of a 
Scholar, a Gypsy and a Priest. It is scholarly 
and fascinating. 


The Editor’s Outlook, 
Editor’s Note-Book, 
and Editor’s Table, 


will discuss the live questions of the times. 


Subscription price, per year, - $1.50 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the year, and a com- 
plete volume of the CHauTavqua ASSEMBLY 
Heratp for 1881, containing nineteen num- 
bers, willbe sent, postage paid by us, for $2.25. 

f@-Send postofiice order or draft on New 
York or Pittsburgh. 


Address, 


THEODORE L. FLOOD, 


Meadville, Pa. 
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| Six vols, square 12mo, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW BOOKS. 


I. 
A RE-ISSUE OF THE 


Complete Writings of Dr. J. G. Holland, 


With the Author's Revision. 
Titcomb’s Letters. 


1 vol, 16mo, $1.25. P 
Gold Foil. 
1 vol, 16mo, $1.25. __ 
Bittersweet. 

1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 

This edition is from new stereotype plates, at a re 
duced price. The remaining volumes will follow at reg- 
ular intervals. 

It, 


Books and Reading. 

By Noau Porter, LL. D., President of Yale College 
‘With an appendix giving valuable directions for 
courses of reading, prepared by James M. Hubbard, of 
the Boston Public Library. 1 vol. crown, 8vo, $2.00 

III. 


The Letters of Charles Dickens. 

Vol. Ill. Edited by Miss Dickens and Miss Hogarth. 

1 vol, r2mo, $1.50. 
IV. 
East of the Jordan. 

A Record of Travel and Observation in the Countries of 
Moab, Gilead, and Bashan during the years 1875 and 
1877. By Sera Merritt, Archeologist of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society. With illus- 
trations anda map. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.00 

Vv. 
The Orthodox Theology of To-Day 

By Newman Smyru, author of ‘Old Faiths in New 
Light.’’ 1 vol. r2mo, $1.25. 

vI. 
Schwatka’s Search ; 

Sledging in the Arctic in Quest of the Franklin Records. 
By Wivttam H. Giiper, second in command. 1 vol. 
8vo. With maps and illustrations, $3. 

vit. 
The Boy’s Mabinogion. 

By Stoney Lanier. With 12 full-page illustrations by 
Alfred Fredericks, 1 vol. 8vo, $3. 

VIII. 
A Floating Prince, and other Fairy Tales. 

By Frank R. Stockton. 1 vol, 4to, beautifully illus- 
trated. $2.50. 

IX. 
Phaeton Rogers. 
3y Rossttex Jounson. With illustrations. 
12mo, $1.50. 


vol, 


xX. 


The Quartet. 


A Sequel to ‘‘Dab Kinzer ;’”’ a story of a Growing Boy. 
By Witut1aM O. Stopparp. 1 vol, 12mo, $1. 


NEW EDITION OF OLD FAVORITES. 
<i 


Roundabout Rambles in Lands of Fact and 
Fiction. 

By Frank R. Srocron. One vol, quarto, boards, with 
very attractive Lithographed Cover, 370 pages, 2v0 
illustrations. Price reduced trom $3 to 1.50. 

XxIL. 
Uniform with ‘‘Roundabout Rambles.” 


Tales Out of School. 

A new edition. By Frank R. Stockton. One vol, 
quarto, boards, with handsome Lithographed Cover 
35° pages, nearly 200 illustrations. Price reduced 
from $3 to 1.50. 

XIII. 


Michael Strogoff; 

Or, The Courier ofthe Czar. By Jutes Verne. One 
vol, 8vo, profusely illustrated after designs by Rion. 
Price reduced to $2. 

xIv. 
A New Edition. 
Bayard Taylor’s Library of Travel. 


A new edition with many illus- 
Handsomely bound. Japan in our Day; 
Travels In Arabia; Travels in South Africa; Central 
Asia ; The Lake Regions of Central Africa ; Siam, the |} 
Land of the White Elephant. Price, per set, $6.00. | 
Per vol, separately, $1.25. 


trations 


** These books are for sale by all Booksellers, | 
or will be sent. } id, upow receipt of price, by | 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 

Nos. 743 aNd 745 Broapway, New York. 
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Says. 


ADAMS’ CHART OF HISTORY. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


COLBY &CO., Publishers, 
5 Unton Square, NEW YORK. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


WITHOUT A HOME, 
BY E. P. ROE. 
12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 


From the author’s preface: “I will say a 
few words in regard to the story contained in 
this volume. It was announced two years 
ago, but I found that I could not complete it 
satisfactorily. In its present form it has been 
almost wholly re-cast and much broadened 
in its scope. It touches upon several modern 
and very difficult problems; I have notin the 
remotest degree attempted to solve them, but 
rather have sought to direct attention to them. 
I have made my studies carefully and pa- 
tiently, and when dealing with practical 
mee of city life I have evolved very little 

rom my own inner consciousness. . 
will soon be discovered that the modern 
opium or morphia habit has a large place in 
this volume. . I am sure I am right 
in fearing that in the morphia hunger and 
consumption one of the greatest evils of the 
future is looming darkly above the horizon of 
society. | Warnings against this poison of 
boly and soul cannot be too solemn or too 
strong.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF ROE’S NOVELS, 
In a new style of binding, uniform with 
“Without a Home,” per volume, $1.50. 


Barriers Burned Away, 
n its 36th thousand, 
What Can She Do? 
In its 24th thousand. 


Opening of a Chestnut Burr, 
In its 37th thousand. 
From Jest to Earnest, 
In its 32d thousand. 
Near to Nature’s Heart, 
In its 29th thousand. 
| A Knight of the XIXth Century, 
In its 28th thousand. 
| A Face Dlumined, 
In its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest), 
In its 28th thousand. 


More than 250,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s 
Novels have now been sold. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, 


755 Broadway, New York. 
WEBSTER'S UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


** I cannot too highly recommend 
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DODD, MEAD & CO’S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 





Dopp, MEAD & ComPANY make the important announcement that they will 
publish in November TENNYSON’s LADY OF SHALOTT, illustrated with a series of 
elaborate and most artistic colored plates from designs by Howard Pyle. The 
modérn art of color printing is here for the first time applied to the illustration of 
a standard poem, the charming works of Miss Emmett, Miss Greenaway, and 
others, having all been for children. 

The books will be issued in an elegant small quarto volume, richly bound. 
Price, $6.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ART. 


By Julia B. De Forest. 

This work has been prepared with an especial view to the wants of those who have given 
little or no attention to its subject. It gives simply and succinctly the outlines of the 
History of Art without undue elaboration of detail. Yet it is not adry recital of facts, 
but the subject is so handled as to awaken interest and enthusiasm in the student. 

The book is an octavo of 365 pages. It contains 253 illustrations; a full index, in which 
the pronunciation of the various names is indicated by phonetic spelling; a glossary of 
terms; and various charts. 

One of these latter is of the Artists of the Renaissance, printed in five colors to repre- 
sent nationalities, and arranged in such a way as to show their chronological relations 
to one another and to the reigning popes and emperors. 

*,*The Short ep f has been adopted as the text-book on Art by the Chautauqua Lit- 
erary and Scientific Circle. 





For fuller information upon the History of Art in all its departments, consult 
Lubke’s Standard Work. : 


VALUABLE WORKS 


— FOR — 
EVERY READER. 


LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 

A Geographical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Palestine, with Letters of Travel in 
Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. By 
J. W. McGarvey, Professor of Sacred History 
in the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky, 


Profusely Iliustrated. 8vo. Extra cloth. $3, 


THe Honey ANTS OF THE GARDEN OF THE 
Gops. 

And the Occident Ants of the American 
Plains. A Monograph of the Architecture 
and Habits of the MHoney-bearing Ant 
( Myrmecocystus Melliger ), together with a Nat- 
ural History of the Occident Harvesting 
Ants, or Stone-mound Builders of the Ameri- 
can Plains. By Henry C. McCook, D. D., 
author of “The Agricultural Ant of Texas,” 
etc. Illustrated with 13 plates. Octavo, 
Extracloth. $2.50. 

“An unusually interesting and important 
contribution to the science of entomology. 
The value of the work is increased by accur- 
ately drawn illustrations.’’—North American. 


Worps, Facts, AND PHRASES. 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Eliezer Edwards, 
12mo. Half Morocco, $2.50. Half Russia, 
$4.00. 

This work is a companion volume to “The 
Reader’s Hand-Book,’’ and should be found 


| in every library. 


| BRuSHWOOoD. 


with “Drifting.’’ ) 


A Student's Edition of Lubke’s Great Work. 


A Poem. By T. Buchanan Read. (Uniform 
Illustrated by Frederick 


Dielman. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 


| $1.50; full Morocco, $4.00; canvas, with Rus- 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART. 


Edited by Clarence Cook. Student’s edition. Complete in two volumes, small 8vo, with 
nearly 600illustrations, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, $7.50. 
Th» original edition will be Fept in stock as heretofore. Two volumes, royal 
8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14.00. } 
This edition is issued to meet a demand for an edition of Lubke’s Historv in more con- | 
venient size and at more moderate price than the original fine edition, while the price is | 
but little more than one-half that of the large edition, the volumes are more portable and 
no sacrifice has been made of excellence in the mechanical execution. 


| portrait. 


| sia trimmings, illuminated with original de- 
| signs painted by hand, $3.50. 


The Poem itself is one of Read’s best, and 
the illustrations, from designs by Frederick 


| Deilinan, are excellent.—American Bookseller. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WILLIAM M 
THACKERAY. 
Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. With 
Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.75. 


| Brrer SumMMER RAMBLES. 


WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 
A HISTORY OF PAINTING—ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND MEDLEVAL. 


From the German of Prof. Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. Translated and 
edited by Prof Sidney Colvin, of Cambridge University. One large 8vo volume, with | 
over 200 illustrations, “Cloth, $7.50; half morocco, $10.50; tree calf, $15. 

Also in preparation, ‘‘A History of Modern Painting,” by the same authors, which, with 
the present volume, will make this the most complete and noteworthy work on the subject. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT MONARCHIES, 


The Five Great Monarchies of. the Ancient Eastern World, the History, Geography and An- 
tiquities of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected from Ancient and 
odern Sources. By George Rawlinson, M. A., Professor of Ancient History in Oxford | 
University, From the latest English Edition. Illustrated with maps and 657 engrav- | 
ings. 3 vols., 8vo, handsomely printed and bound. 
A want has long been felt for a good edition at a moderate price of Rawlinson’s authori- 
tative and interesting work. 
The aim has been to supply this want by a complete and thoroughly well-executed | 
edition in convenient form, and at nearly half the price of the English edition, the only one | 


heretofore obtainable, 


YANKEE DOODLE, An Old Friend in a New Dress. 


Pictured by Howard Pyle, 4to, boards, $1.25. 

The original ballad of Colonial times is illustrated in colors in a manner which for origi- 
nality and strong delineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a first place among 
the artistic color books of the day. 


DODD, MEAD &CO., Publishers, | 
NEW YORK. |! 


| ete, 


By Joel Cook, author of ‘‘A Holiday Tour,” 
12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


Invaluable Works of Reference. 
‘The largest and most complete dictionary 
of the English language. 
THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY, 


With supplement. Embraces 204 additional 
pages, containing over 12,500 new words and 


| a vocabulary of Synonyms of words in gen- 


eral use. Fully illustrated and unabridged. 
With four full-page illuminated plates. Li- 
brary sheep, marbled edges, $10.00. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


|WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Contains thousands of words not to be found 
in any other dictionary. 
ALLIBONE's DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 
A dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors, living and 


| deceased, by S. Austin Allibone, LL. D. 3 vols. 
| Imperial 8vo. Extracloth. $22.50. 


LippIncotT?’s PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE 
WokRLD. 
A complete Geographical Dictionary. Re- 


| vised edition of 1880. Royal 8vo. Sheep, $10.00 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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D. APPLETON & 


CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


I. 
VOLCANOES: What they Are and What they Teach. 


By J. W. Jupp, Professor of Geology in the Royal School of Mines 
(London.) With Ninety-six Illustrations. “International 
Scientific Series.’’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

“Tn no field has modern research been more fruitful than in that 
ef which Professor Judd gives a popular account in the present vol- 
ame. The great lines of dynamical, geological, and meteorological 
inqui —- upon the grand problem of the interior constitu- 
tion of the earth, and the vast influence of subterranean agencies! 

_ . His book is very far from being a mere dry description of vol- 

eanoes and their eruptions; it is rather a presentation of the terres- 

trial facts and laws with which volcanic phenomena are associated. 

—Popular Science Monthly. 


Il. 
HALF-HOURS WITH GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS. 


From Various English Translations. With Biographical Notices. 
By G. H. Jennines and W.S. Jounstone, authors of ‘‘A Book of 
Parliamentary Anecdote.’’ 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 

‘A book of this sort deserves nothing but praise, though it is al- 
most entirely a compilation. Messrs. Jennings and Johnstone 
have simply taken what seemed to them the most striking extracts 
from standard translations of the classics, and have strung them to- 
gether after the fashion of an Enfield’s ‘Speaker,’ or of the admira- 
ble volumes of Charles Knight’s, from which the title is borrowed, 
with short biographical introductions.’’—The Academy. 

, III. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR ELDER POETS. 

Consisting of Biographical and Descriptive Sketches, with Portraits 
and numerous Illustrations, exquisitely engraved on wood, of 
Bryant, Emerson, LoNGFELLOW, WHITTIER, HotmMeEs, LOWELL. 
By R. H. Stoddard, F. B. Sanborn, and H. N. Powers. 

The portraits of Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, and 
Holmes, are from drawings of Wyatt Eaton, and the Views, from 
drawings or sketches by R. Swain Gifford, Homer Martin, Francis 
Lathrop, R. Riordan, G. M. White, C. A. Vanderhoof, A. R. Waud, 
and Appleton Brown. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper. Cloth, extra gilt, price, $5.00. 
“Homes and Haunts of our Elder Poets,’”’ is a remarkably hand- 
some and appropriate volume for the Christmas season. 
Iv. 
4 WORLD OF WONDERS; or, Marvels in Animate and Inani- 
mate Nature. 


With Three Hundred and Twenty-two Illustrations on 
Large 12mo, 496 pages, illuminatedcover, price, $2.00. 


Wood. 


Contents: Wonders of Marine Life; Curiosities of Vegetable Life: 
Curiosities of the Insect and Reptile World; Marvels of Bird and 
Beast Life; Phenomenal Forces of Nature. 

This volume makes a superb Christmas Book for advanced young 
readers. 

Vv. 

THE MUSIC SERIES. 
By Gro. T. Ferris. Consisting of Biographical Sketches of 
Tae Great GERMAN CoMPosERs. 
Tue Great ITaLtan AND Frencn Composers. 
Great Stncers. First Series. 
Great Stncers. Second Series. 
Great VIOLINISTS AND_PIANISTs. 

Published in uniform style, in 18mo volumes. 


cloth, put up in boxes, $3.00. 
cents each. 


Price for the set, 
Any volume, sold separately, price 60 


VI. 

SHORT BIOGRAPHIES. 

Consisting of Biographies, with Selections from their Works, of 
Dickens, MAacauLay, CARLYLE, THACKERAY, Emerson, ani Rvs- 
KIN. 18mo cloth, uniform with ‘‘The Music Series.’ Price of 
set in box, $3.75. 

vil. 

APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS. 

Appletons’ Home Books are a series of New Hand-Volumes‘at low 
price, devoted to all subjects pertaining to Home and the 
Household. Two new volumes just ready: 

Home Decoration: Instructions in and Designs for Embroidery, 
Panel and Decorative Painting, Wood Carving, etc. 

Home AMUSEMENTS. By the author ef ‘Amenities of Home.” 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 

HovseHo.tp Hints: A Book of Home Receipts and Home Sugges- 
tions. By Mrs. Emma W. Babcock. 

AMENITIES OF Home. By M. E. W.S. 

How To Furnisu 4 Home. By Ella Rodman Church. 

BurLpinc A Home. By A. F. Oakey. MTlustrated. 

THe Home Garven. By Ella Rodman Church. Illustrated. 

Home Garpens. By A. F. Oakey. Illustrated. 

_— in cloth, with illuminated design. 
each. 


Illustrated. 


12mo, price 60 cents 


VII. 
FLORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVALIDS, AND SETTLERS. 


Containing practical information regarding Climate, Soil, and Pro- 
ductions ; Cities, Towns, and People; Scenery and Resorts; the 
Culture of the Orange and other Tropical Fruits; Farming and 
Gardening; Sports; Route of Travel, etc., etc. By GrorcE M. 
Barsovur. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 12mo. cloth. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is the most comprehensive and authentic book on Florida 
that has been published. The following testimonial is proof of its 
value and trustworthiness : 

“Itis known to the undersigned that the author, Mr. George M. 
Barbour, has traveled over almost the whole of Florida, under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly advantageous for enabling him to acquaint 
himself with varied resources of the State, and with the attractions 
which it offers to the three classes to whom his work is addressed— 
Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers. Our knowledge of his abilities as a 
writer on Florida subjects, and of the opportunities he has enjoyed 
in preparing his book, are such that we can commend it as at once 
trustworthy and comprehensive—greatly superior in these respects 
to anything hitherto published descriptive of the entire State.3and 
its soil and productions. a 

“W. D. Broxuam, Governor of Florida; GrorcE Fr. Drew, ex-Ciov- 
ernor of Florida; Set Frencu, ex-Commissioner of Immigration ; 
SamMve Farrpanks, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration.” 

IX. 

IN THE BRUSH; or, Old-Time Sovial, Politiex', 
ious Life in the Southwest. 

By the Rev. Hamitton W. Pirrsoy, D. 1., ex-Preside :: 0° Cumber- 
land Bollege, Kentucky. 

With Illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. Trice, $1.50, 

Dr. Pierson was for many years, before the war, agent of the Bi- 


and Relig- 


, ble Society in the Southwest; and this book is a narration of many 


= pamene experiences and strange adventures in that region. Dr. 
*ierson is not only a graphic and picturesque writer, but has a keen 
sense of humor, and his narrative is thus enlivened by many mirth- 
ful stories. 

és “Tts vivid, lively, and withal most truthful descript’o1s of 
a state of Society now pars°d away forever, will be read with inter- 


| est.”"—The Evangelist. 


For sale by ali booksellers “or any volume sent by mail, post-paid, on rece ip’ of price, hy 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
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HEADQUARTERS 


— FOR — 


The Required Books needed for December 
Study, are 
Man’s Antiquity and Language, 10 cents. 
Outlines of General History, 10 cents. 


For full list of books needed for the year, 
see our page advertisement in 


OCTOBER CHAUTAUQUAN. 


— FOR — 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


We have a large stock of 


‘Teachers’ Bibles, 
Books of Poetry, 
Gift Books, 
Books of General Literature, ete., ete. 


Any book in the market we will mail on 
receipt of advertised price. Correspondence 
in regard to books, etc., cheerfully answered. 


Prang’s Christmas Cards 
FOR (88i. 


No. 12 CARDS IN A PACK. 

901 Fiorat Desiens - - . 

902 as = Birchbark ground 

903 JAPANESQUE FLoRAL Designs - ; 

904 Humorous Cat Desians - ° 

905 - Froa “ - 

907 Firorat Horse SHOES - - 

908 Humorous Figure Designs - - 
Samples of each of above sent on 

25 cents. 


Price 
° 9 


- 


12 CARDS IN A PACK. 


909 Flowers, DiAGONAL GROUNDS - 

910 Witp FLowers - - - 

912 Curistmas Scenes (Children) - 

914 Own Desiens (Humorous) - : 

915 Curistmas CAROL, CHRISTMAS 
GREENS - - - - + - 

917 Basket oF Fiowers (with En- 
velopes ) ute . - 

918 Brrps anv Nests ( with Envelopes ) 

919 Wixter Lanpscares, VAsEs, & 
PriacqueEs ( with Envelopes) - - 

920 Curistmas Mornine (Children) - 

922 SHELLS or OcEAN, with Figures 

924 F. Fans, with Silk Fringe and 
Tassels - - - - - 3 00 

925 Roses anp Pansies (with Env’ps - 3 00 

Sample of Single Cards from these packs sent 

on receipt of proportionate price. 

We also have Nos. 910, 918, 919, 920, 922, 926. 
929, 931, 932, 933, with Silk Fringe around 
them, costing from 25cts. to $1 i card. 

f@@- All Fringed Cards are furnished with 
Protectors and Envelopes, so as to insure 
safe transportation in the mails. 


Prang’s Prize Christmas Cards. 


These are the cards selected by the judges 
in the 2d competition for four designs of 
Christmas Cards, for which were offered $2000 
in prizes of $1000, $500, $300 and $200 weet 
ively. At the recommendation of the judges. 
the prize for 3d best card was increased to 


Ist Prize Card, by Elihu Vedder, 61{x9 inches... .$: 
Same Card with Silk Fringe, Cord and Tassels.... 1 5 
2d Prize Card, by Miss Dora Wheeler, 7x9 inches. 7 
Same Card with Silk Fringe, Cord and Tassels.... 1 25 
3d Prize Card, by C. C. Coleman, 7x9 inches 

Same Card with Silk Fringe, Cord and Tassels.... 1 
4th Prize Card, by Miss Rosina Emmett, 54% x9\in. 
Same Card with Silk Fringe, Cord and yassels. oe ota 
Address all orders to 


JOHN FAIRBANKS & CO., 
203 & 205 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


} 





BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


OF SCENERY AROUND 


| 
C. L. S.C. BOOKS.; CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


INCLUDING MANY OF 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF 


The Sunday-School Assembly Grounds at Chautauqua. 


Your attention is 


called to this list of 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS VIEWS. 


They are carefully printed and mounted on wide, heavy, extra quality cards, witi titles 
on front, underneath the photograph, and finished in the best possible manner. They will 


be carefully wrapped and mailed to any add 
per dozen. Order by number. 


ress on receipt of price—25 cents each, or $2.75 





Views Taken in the §. S. A. Grove. 


. Auditorium of 8. 8. Assembly. 
. Audience in Auditorium (from platform. ) 
3. Amphitheater of 8. S. Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua—Interior. 
. Amphitheater of 8.8. Assembly at Chau- 
tauqua— Exterior. 
5. Hall of Philosophy. 
. Children’s Temple. 
, ” ms —Interior. 
. ‘The Ark”’ and its occupants. 
. Oriental House. 
. Palestine Park, from south. 
** north. 
north — Group and 


“ “ 


“6 “ “ 


Landing. 
. Model of Jerusalem—three different posi- 
tions. 
‘* = taken 
Light. 
. Chautauqua Bells, at Landing. 
3. Lookout Arbor, “ ” 


. Confectionery Stand near Chaut. Landing. 
. Palace Hotel. 


““ 


by 


. Fountain and Simpson ave. 
. Log Cabin—New England Kitchen Eating 
Room. 


21. Fountain Tree and Grove. 


. Grove Avenue—Ark in distance. 
3. View in Grove near General Office. 

. Illuminated Fountain. 

. Rustic Bridge near Scott Avenue. 


26. View on Lake Avenue. 


e “ 


North Avenue. 
, Palace Hotel Park. 
. Miller Avenue, looking down toward au- 
ditorium. 
. Group of six—Vincent, Hodge, Abbot, 
Simpson, Worden, Cook, 
. Group of seven-Colquitt, Vincent, Bowne, 
Lord, Foster, Cook, Hurst. 
2. Frank Beard, and Rev. B. T. Vincent. 
. Frank Beard Sketching—a Group. 
. “Washed and Unwashed,” by Frank 
Beard. 
5. Choir of 8.S. Assembly at Chautauqua. 


“ “ 


36. Rev. H. W. Warren, D. D 


7. Tentof Dr. J. H. Vincent. 
. Massey Tent and Group—Miller, Vincent, 
Foster, Massey, etc. 
. Chautauqua Landing and Grove. 
. Chautauqua Landing, y Bath Houses. 
“se se 1 
in distance. 
. Point Chautauqua, from Chautauqua. 
3. Chautauqua Landing and St’r Jamestown. 
, a - x “ Griffith. 
5. Steam Yachts at Chautauqua Landing. 
. Beautiful Sunset View at Chautauqua. 
7. Sunlight on Ripples at Chautauqua, In- 
stantaneous. 


Electric | ® 


Chautauqua | 


Views Around Chautauqua Lake. 


. Grand Hotel at Point Chautauqua— 
three positions. 
9. Mayville from Grand Hotel. 
. Chautauqua ‘“ i 
. Long Point : 
52. Group of Ccttages at Pt. Chautauqua. 
53. ‘‘Lakeside Cottage” ‘ 2 
. Tabernacle a is 
Grand Hotel. 
55. Sunrise on Chaut. Lake. Instantaneous. 
. Chautauqua Lake R. R. Depot at Mayville. 
. Steamboats at Mayv’e, Chaut. in distance. 
. Long Point—near view. 
‘a from opposite shore. 
Hotel foun Boat Dock. 


“ 


“ 


from 


0. Bemus Point 
of “ce 


Lake. 
es ‘** from West Shore Ferry. 
. Chautauqua Lake from Bemus Point. 
| 64. Lake View House. Three different posi- 
tions. 

. Kent House—near view. 

3 " from Dock. 
» ” Piazza and Dock. 
. Griffith Point, from Kent House Piazza. 
. By ‘* Dock, Lake View in distance. 
. Sail Yacht ‘Kate Dunham.”’ 
. Steamer J. A. Burch. 

: Moulton. 


sé 





, . Alaska. 

. View in the Outlet of Chautauqua Lake. 
75. at Jamestown Dock. 

76. Chapel and Street View at Lakewood. 

Photographs of many of the better Cot- 
tages, including those of Carley, Miller, Ed- 
wards, Glidden, Guild, Massey, etc. 

We also have the following Cabinet Views, 
which we furnish at 25 cents each: 

Model of Jerusalem—photographed by Elec- 
tric Light. 

New England Kitchen at Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua Landing—general view. 

Centennial Park and Model of Pyramid. 

Model of Jerusalem at Chautauqua 

Hall of Philosophy. 

Group of Professors of School of Languages 
at Chautauqua. 

Grand Hotel at Point Chautauqua. 

Narrows at Bemus Point. 

Outlet of Chautauqua Lake. 

Steamer J. A. Burch. 

Point Chautauqua from 8. 8. A. Grounds. 

View of Lake from Palestine Park. 

We also have Cabinet Portraits of Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, Rev. Joseph Cook, Prof. W. F. 
Sherwin, Bishop H. W. Warren, Bishop 
; Hurst, and many others, which we will mail 

at 35 cents each; also a fine card photograph 
of Dr. J. H. Vincent, which we will mail at 
15 cents each. 

In accordance with the request of leaders 
in the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, we publish a list of 49 photographs ol 
English Sovereigns and noted characters 10 
English History, copied from old and relia- 
ble portraits—mounted on heavy cabinet 
size cards, and sent by mail at 15 cents each, 
| or $1.50 per dozen. 








NOTHING BETTER FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


Address orders to 


JOHN FAIRBANKS & CO., 


° 


3 and 205 Wabash'Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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WESTERN AGENCY 
FOR ALL BOOKS in the C. L S..C. COURSE. 








Now on hand a full supply of the 


STUDIES FOR 1881-82. 

Short History of Art,$1.50. 

Readings from Mackenzie’s 
Century, 15 cents. 

Readings from Mackenzie’s 
Century, cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

Art of Speech, part 2, (Eloquence and Log- 
ic), 50 cents. 

llustrated History of Ancient Literature— 
Quackenbos, $1.00. ; 

English History and Literature. Chautau- 
qua Library, vol. 3, (not yet published ). 

Man’s Antiquity and Language. 
Book Nu. 29, 10 cents. 

Outline Lessons on Art. Text Book No. 
32, 10 cents. 

Hints for Home Reading, 75 cents. 

Outline Study of Man, $1.75. 

The Hallin the Grove. About Chautauqua 
andthe C. L. 8. C., $1.50. 

Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
—Ulhorn. $2.50. 

History of Germany.—Yonge. $1.25. 


Nineteenth 


Nineteenth 


Text 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND 


A large and varied assortment of standard 
Theological and Miscellaneous Books, Com- 
mentaries, Encyclopedias and Books of Ref- 
erence 


PUBLISHERS OF 

Northwestern Christian Advocate, $2.20 per 
year. 

Sandebudet, (Swedish), $2 per year. 

Sunday-school Journal, (for officers and 
teachers ), per year, 65 cents; in clubs of six 
or over, 55 cents. 

Berean Quarterly, (for senior 8. S. 
dents ), per year, 25 cents. 

Berean Lesson Leaf, (for 8. 
per year, 6 cents. 

Sunday School Advocate, (semi-monthly 
paper ), per year, 25 cents. 

Sunday School Classmate, (semi-monthly 
paper, alternating withS. S. Adv. ), 25 cents. 

icture Lesson Paper, (for the youngest 

scholars ), per year, 25 cents. ’ 

Leaf Cluster, (for infant classes and re- 
view ), per year, $4.00. 


stu- 


The Largest and Most Complete Stock of 
Sunday-school Books in the West, 


Among which are full sets of the Pans 
Books, Prize Series, Charlotte M. Yonge’s 
Histories, etc. 
all grades and prices. Aids of every descrip- 
tion for enedhens. Teachers, Students and 
Scholars. Pulpit and Family Bibles, Al- 
bums, Fine Stationery, Gold Pens. 


8S. scholars, ) 


For cash orders of Sunday School Advocate, Sunday Sunday-School Libraries and Requisites 
School Classmate and Picture Lesson Paper, we allow Our Specialty. 
the following discount from above prices: On orders for 
one year, 20 per cent.; six months, 15 per cent.; three 


months, Io per cent. Send for Catalogue and Library Lists. 


WALDEN & STOWE, 


57 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Largest Music School in the World. 


Tuition $15, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125 hours of musical instruction 
in a quarter. 

English branches and hvrary containing 8.000 
volumes on Music, free. 


IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES SECURED. 


Every conscientious student ‘needs the 
broader culture afforded by the Lectures, 
Normal Classes, Harmony, Questions and 
Answers. 

Sight ana Part Singing, Church Music. Ar: 
of Teaching, Artists’ Piano and Vocal Re- 
citals, Pupils’ Concerts and the Musical at- 
mosphere, all of which, with all English 
branches, can be secured free only at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 


THE 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


Is the largest in America, embracing Sehool 
of Oratory and Drama‘ic Action, Vocal Phys- 
iology, Forensic and Platform Elocution. 
Artists’ Vocal Courses. Modern Languages. 


Next quarter begins Sept. 12. Send for New 


Calendar. 


E. TOURJEE, 


Music Hall, Boston. 








Toany suffering wicn Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they are 

m@ the only known means of per- 
manent cure.’’—Bapti 


tist 
Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, 0. 











You can take notes of Sermons & Bible Readings in 
SHORTHAND, 
after a short course ofinstruction BY MAIL. For 
Circular of terms, or other information, address 
H. Angell, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


} 
} 


Every buyer should 

Select an Organ 

That guarantees good 

Every day werk and 
ears of service. 





Every Estey Organ 
Sola is made 

T: hroughout with 
Equa fidelity, and 
Yields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue, J. ESTFY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Reward Cards and Tickets of 





SAVE THE CHILDREN FROM RUM.--" isa 


erate 1 i.ker But we ca: pledge tne ch Id en and f jlow up the ple ige with such teaching> that they will never 
reak tre pied e. Repor s from Great B itain, Unie i Kingdom, Ba dof Hope Uniou g> to show that ninety per 
‘ rem intree o \idg while dow le she number of Suuday-Scko | puy ils jin the ¢ iurch from echo Ishaving 
bin's. B st of al. the work is not oppod, pa-en'ese dm obje t, while many wh» drink seem very glad tu have 
harchid en j ina luni of Hope. No one c nervy “oppression” or * your afte’ v tes,’ while it reats on 
lier people wi heven g ewr.ore: tuancir «t work, for th books, papers, ete ,goint» the Lomes, an! are 
real by th: pareuts—the lo. ns o> ar- tauked over, and eve ¥ one ¢ines out to the bind coucerts there to hear 
heir own litle oues sin , nd t.ik tem>erance. 
F 5 Runn g Bands of Hope in this county hava bee: too ex cen-ive as 
re gene" r: jut isaingan e.tivd: new s-ries of rej 
pl i1..80. Mon g mv, anl] sure tose ure best re-ul s. c ileeton on 
idlr qusices. Plus f cun ins is ike tic simply-t plas of ¢a>scunl! y-s_hool—requ sites most complete 
pubisnd. A Lisrany o. 75e. t+ $150 books, e.oicest pr » sories, pat up s'rong jamplilet 
bludiag, attractive cheomai: cover, cosinzg but Se each, (fir 30 bwks o-igin: crst $31.9, y 
Wee sly paps over 5,00) wads ina nu uber f r 24°. a quarte SN AND SONG « ly fur 2c a quarter, 
A four pag: weekly Puimary Papo wita sume !esons s m> ifie! on] ilinetrat y depart nent use @; 
2g cs.aquart:. Alo bales. jl-dzge ro.is, beau iful certificates o. m me ship: imin ©, clissr cords, 
bla +k systems of library excuan-e, tue wh lero cheap t ata peuny a week from ech member leaves nearly 
hilf over for in —., Wes nds ecim-n: ulfito a » nanelfor de. Fill puticu! vs tree 
~ nad.ance b-fo © issuing .equ.-i we have iessived eco iwagement fm thousand 
Endorsed “e™; Sun la -school and teaaperauce We acrs wih wiom we hve ween iicorr ‘sp nr ong 
Tue f.ow ng Wil. s -rve os 6 e imens 
From Fra ices E. Willurd, P.e-ident National W.C.T.U : “When M. Cok takes uo the opening of the 
amm init.on fr our tee ota army, how much more space the rim of a dims w.il cover tian is posit le now f”” 
Mary C.J sauson, S-c-ctary Nati na. WLC. UO I wis) you tue bigest suc: -ss, auic nge.taluethe tem- 
peranc: forces on the p ospect thit an cners-t'c, pushing first clase pubiishes is :ixely t» ta<~ up the literature 
th.s grat fied reqaices.” Frain Mr; Fa.nie D B Chae, Presi:snt of the Pean <!lvanaStite W CT U.: 
Lam rejo.c-d toat you are taking up t m >erance work, and b-li-ve that the carse wl be greuly wlvanced by 
yourenersy and syst-matic work.” From Eli Joinwun, Secre ar; New York State T mperance Society: 1 
am ready to do anythin: in my power o aid you in your new ent-rprise.” From W. H Wh ert », Gran | 
8 rib-, Indiana Sous of Temp rauce: _‘ Bes: wishes for the success of your undertakin; ’. From A. H. B wen, 
Grind Wo shy Revo:der N b aska Temp.ars vf Hovor: “Suall bs glad w be o: any asis aves in my 
p wer ty help you in this !rinch of your work.” . 
Other Publi ti We publish eighteen monthly class temperance papers, any one of 
ca ons. which we will mail every mon h fo-a year ad iressed, wrapped an} 
Mules sly fur c, prov diag .r..r is sent to send t» five or more individu Js (so that order amounts t» 25c. or 
more), We also pubiish a ze. li rary cons.sting of choicest and most telling 75c. $1.50 temperance story books 
put up in large 8 eee re form, illustrated, complete book in a uumber in lot: of 25 or m ne, 2c. ands 
cimen Copy postpail, 6c., and many other blicati 
TEMPERANCE REVOLUTION PUBLISHING HO SE, 1G Motion Same, cue oe ee 


. well as too diffienlt. We 
lies whici ars inexpensive, aduped to sim- 
-thirl moe thas pays cost of 
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NEW MUSIC 
FOR CHRISTMAS FESTIVALS. 


Christmas Service No. 4. 
“The Advent Night,’ a beautiful Service 
of Scripture and Song, 16 pp., by Dr. Lowry, 
$4.00 per 100 copies; 5 cents by’ mail. 


Christmas Annual No. 12 


Beautiful Carols by hace Lowry, Doane, 
Main and others. $3.00 per 100 copies. 


Night of Glory : 
or, Birth of Christ. A new and superior 
Cantata by W. H. Doane. Price $20 per 100; 
25 cents by mail. 

Christmas Carols. 
English Music. Compiled by S. Lasar. 
$4.00 per 100 copies ; 5 cents by mail. 


One of each of the above mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, or all for 30 cents. 

A full catalugue of Christmas Music and 
Christmas Services sent on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, | 76 7 Ninth Street 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


=== —= — 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
(Successor to Meneely & Kimberly, ) 
TROY, N. Y., 

Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 

Special attention given to 

CHURCH AND SCHOOL BELLS. 
Illustrated catalogues sent to parties or F 
ing Bells. 3-4 


AULOLYPES. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


— Head of Christ, by Leo da 
inci - 
The Cherubs, by Correggio - 
Titian’s Portrait, by Titian . 
The Old’Man, by Albert Durer - 
The Rabbit, by Albert Durer” - 
Grand Academical Study, by Raphael, 
An Angel, by Raphael - 
A Young Girl, by A. Caracci 
re Phussesher by Rembrandt - 
A Daughter of Charles [ of England, by 
Van Dyck : - - 2 
Lady Ponsonby, by Joshua Rey nolds 4 
Landscape, by Ruisdale — - 1 
The Beggar, by Murillo - : - 3 
] 
4 
4 








A Cavalier, by Velasquez - - 
St. Sebastian, by Guido Reni - - 
Adoration of the Magi, by Rubens - 


FROM PAINTINGS. 

The Immaculate Conception, by Murillo, 6 
Virgin and Child, by Raphael - - 
Beatrice Genci, by Guido Reni - - 
Aurora, by Guido Reni 
Mate: Do orosa, by Titian 
r - 
Esopus, by Velasquez - 
Rebecca and Eleazer, by Murillo 
The Prior, by Memling - 
The Girl ‘with the Broken Pitcher, by 

Greuze 
Rubens’ wife, by Rubens ar See Lae 


FROM FRESCOES. 
Isaias,by Michael Angelo - - 
Sybil of Cumea, by Michael Ange! lo - 
God Creating the World, by Michael 
Angelo 
a of Infant Jesus, by Leo da 
inci - - 
FROM STATUARY. 
Moses, by Michael Angelo - 
The Venus of Milo, by Michael Angelo, 
Oupid and Psyche, by Canova’ - 


ADDRESS, 
J. O. STORNAY, 
1516 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs 0 or asth- 
ma, should use Pigo’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 


It is the best cough syrup. 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


There isa 
medicine 
that willcure 
Coughs, As- 
thma, Bron- 
chitis and 
Consump- 
tion. It has 
been used 
for years, 
with con- 
stantly in- 
creasing pop- 
ularity. It is 
called Piso’s 
Cure for Con- 
sumption. 
Sold by drug- 
gists at 25c 
and $1.00 a 
bottle. 








The Best Cough Syrup ‘|s 
Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
It acts quick and it tastes good. 
Dose small,—bottle large. 
Therefore the pest as well 
as the best. Sold everywhere. 
ve. end @1.00 per bortl 





MEADVILLE, PA. 


Allegheny College consists of the college proper, in 
which are Four _— of equal merit, eac leading te 
the <= ree of A. ¢ 

e Pre AY chool of three years, equal te 
| ene best, Sent on Wert. 4 ” 
| 3. The Military School, under a military officer from 
| the regular army. The ‘advantages of this school are 
| Open to all male students without extra expense. 
‘Lhere are many other exceliencies. 
1. The Expenses are Very Light. From $150 to 200 
| per year will pay all necessary expenses. 
2. The Colte, e has a gptendie record as to age and 
usefulness. e sixty-fifth year opens September 21. 
3. The ‘S are men of eminence and success ia 
their several chairs. 
4. The Government is decidedly Christian. 
5. The Libraries, Museum and Apparatus are large 
and well selected. 
6. The location is beautiful and healthful. 
7. The Professors in the College teach many classes 
in the Preparatory School. 
President L. H. Bugbee, D. D., will send catalogues te 
all parties desiring them. ‘Address him at Meadville, Pa. 


- GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
( Founded 1802. ) 


A FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


| ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
| 





On Narragansett Bay, and on direct route 

from New York to Boston. Terms moderate. 

Term begins November 29. Catalogue free. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal, 


East Greenwich, R. I 


USsIC 


$90 Popular Songs, words ond oats a et s. 
Ce 1 ‘ ¥ ords at 1d mus sic, 30 





usic, 3 
13 irish ongs, words is music, 3O cts. 
th opian Songs, words and — 3Octs. 1005 
Songs, words and music, t Any four_of t 
ots for One Dollar. Allof the above for Two Dolicrs. 
nprises nearly all ofthe most popnler 1: 
p 1b! and is the best bargain ever off-r « 
on age Stampstaken. Pianocttes, V jolins, & 
ond Musical lnstruments at low prices, 
World Manuf. Co- 122 Nassau St- New York 


Best Weal 


AND GRAZING LANDS —- ON 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN {881 


Low PRICES ; LONG TIME: REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
St. Paut, MINN. 


. 
m 
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MENTION THIS PAPER 


‘Chautauqua Assembly Herald, 
‘" 
ICOM PLETE VOLUME 
FOR 1881, 
EMBRACING NINETEEN PAPERS, 
phinbanedien te pai ADDRESS 


In the United States or Canada, upon 
receipt of 


OonNn=E DOLLAR. 
Address, THEODORE I” FLOOD, 
Meadville, Penn’a. 
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c. A. AHLSTROM & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES. 





THE UNPRECEDENTED Success or THE AGL- | 


grroM PIANO, as a result of their conscien- 


tious fidelity as manufacturers, and their | 


efficient knowledge of the elements of thor- | 


oughness and skillful construction, arising 
from years of persistent effort and exper- 
ience as practical workmen, has served to 
lace them before the public, as one of the 
oremost pianos of the day. 

A Frrst-cuass PrIano requires the most 
scrupulous care in the perfection of every 
known improvement, integrity of mechanical 


intelligence, a ome action and solid work- | 


manship, combining to produce _ greatest 


wer, unlimited endurance. pleasing and | 
| your pianos there for the seventh time. 


noble, quality of tone—characteristics ac- 
corded to the Ahlstrom Piano by eminent 
musicians and a general public, from severest 


tests, and the most searching investigation | 


wherever exhibited. 


Tue Autstrom Pranos are fully endorsed | 


by all leading musicians of the day as pos- 
sessing the attributes of a piano forte so 
eagerly sought for, namely: superiority of 
construction, endurance of original quality, 
and sustaining power of tone, a feature 


prominently recognized by vocalists as’ a | 


superb singing quality. 

THE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE of the National 
Sunday-school Assembly, at Fair Point 
(Chautauqua) and at the National Baptist 
Association, at Point Chautauqua, have con- 
ferred upon the Ahlstrom Piano the pre- 
eminent distinction of exclusive use at all 


their meetings for six years in succession, in- | 
| character of 


eluding the season of 1881, and as additional 
evidence of meritorious recognition, we 


subjoin the following communication from | 


Prof. William F. Sherwin, who has been in 


charge of the musical department since com- 
mencement of Chautauqua’s public service: 
CuHavutavava, August 22, 1881. 
C. A. Ahistrom & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN :—With the closing of the Sun- 
day-school Assembly, I wish to express to 


you my entire and hearty satisfaction with | 
| your pianos this season. 


Our constant use 
of them in the open air and for very heavy 
work. gives the severest possible test, and I 


am glad to say that your instruments have | 


stood the strain without the slightest flinch- 
ing or sign of deterioration in tone. I hope 
if I reach Chautauqua in 1882 [ shall find 


I send this unsolicited testimonial from a 


sense of justice only, and am very respect- | 


Wo. F. SHERWIS, 


fully yours, 
Musical Director. 


Our Pranos have been pronounced the | 
Chautauqua Piano, from the fact of being | 


the only pianos manufactured that have suc- 


cessfully withstood the severe test of open | 
air use, and every note heard distinctly in | 


audiences of from 
FIVE TO TEN THOUSAND PEOPLE. 


No AGeEnts are employed or connected 
with us in any manner, as we sell our instru- 
ments direct to the purchaser, thereby avoid- 
ing the enormous expense of middle men in 
the disposition of our pianos, and affording 


Prices as low as consistent with the 
our work. For 
price list and terms address the manufac- 
turers, 


reach. 





C. A. AHLSTROM 


& CO., 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK. 





LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCHES, — 


Almostevery young gentleman prides himseif upon carrying a watch of some kind, 
and gentlemen can with perfect propriety, carry a silver watch an imitation gold, or 
a nickel watch, provided itis a good penn gges 17 Although ladies have the same pride 


about carrying a watch, and take the same p 
still the great majority of Ladies do not carry watches. 


easure in doing so that Gentlemen do, 
There are two reasons for their 


notdoing so. First it is not considered quite the proper thing for a Lady to carry any but 
a Gold Watch, and second, Gold Watches have heretofore been sohigh in price that 


the majority of young ladies could not afford to own one, 


Realizing this con- 





descriptive | 


| ane RAILWAY. 
NOW KNOWN AS THE 


New York, Lake Erie & Western 


RAILROAD. 

The only direct route from New York to 
Chautauqua Lake. Parties going to or re- 
turning from this attractive summer resort 
will secure comfort, pleasure and the quickest 
time by traveling via. the popular Erie Rail- 


way. 
PULLMAN’S 


‘Drawing-Room Sleeping Coaches 


Are run through on the daily express train 
between New York and Jamestown. 
Trains leave New York at 7:00 p. m., and 
arrive in Jamestown, at the foot A Chautau- 
qua Lake, at 12:00 the following day. 
During the season of 1882 Special Excursion 
Tickets at reduced rates to Jamestown and 
return, will be on sale at New York city, and 


| all principal stations on the Erie Railway. 


JOHN N. ABBOTT. 
Gen. Pas. Agent Erie R. R. 





\TEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA & OHIO 
iN RAILROAD 
Is the Only Direct Route without Change of Cars to 


| LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 


The en‘ire trains of this Road run directly 
to the Lake. with Pullman Palace Sleeping 
Coaches without change, from Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cleveland. By any other line 


; : } Ree -— | there are from one to three changes of cars. 
a strictly first-class piano within the public | nang 


Excursion Tickets are on sale each season, 
from June 1, to Sept. 30, good to Oct. 30. 

For Descriptive Pamphlets and Tickets in- 
quire at 104 Clark St., Chicago; 44 W. Fourth 
St., Cincinaati, O.; and 131 Bank St., Cleve- 


| land; of local agents on line of the road, and 
| at offices of connecting lines. 


W. B SHATTUC, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O. 
P. D. COOPER, 
General Superintendent, (leveiand, Ohio. 





dition ofthings, we have, after much time spent in Experimenting, and at 
grcpt expense perfected a beautiful Ladies’ Watch with 

olid Coid Hunting Cases which we are enabled to sell at the ex- 
tremely low price of Tweive Dollars, making it the cheapest 
Cold Watch In the World, 4nd t.us placing it within the reach of 
almost every youngladyintheland. Young gentlemen who have desired to 
make their favorite sister or sweetheart a present ofa Watch, (and, by the way, 
a nice Watch is one of the prettiest and most desirable presents that can be 
ziven,)and who have been prevented by the high price of watches from 
oing 60,can now purchase an Elegant Cold Watch, without feel- 
ing impoverished a whole year afterward. We make the cases of our New 
cadies? Watch of Solid Gold, Elegantly Engraved, and in very truth, 
are ‘Things of Perfect Beauty.’’ They have fine Nickel Movements, 
and are fully guaranteed for time. Every Watch is put up in beautiful velvet 
lined Case. nt by Registered mail, on receipt of $12, 9. Ifyou order 
re rene, oa de inte my o avs OUR IN- 

; + Wesenda e Extra fine te 

Qrera or Long on receiptof $2 %odalal find 

n LD MA y stered mail, P. O. ney Order, or Drafton New York. 
WORLD MANUFACTURING CO, 122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Only Medicine 
That Acts at the Same Time op 


The Liver, the Bowels and the Kidneys. 


These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith 
will be perfect; if they become clogged, 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow with 


TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are Govetaped because the blond is poisoned 
with the humors that should have been 

expelled naturally. 
KIDNEY-WORT 


will restore the eonthy action and all these 
destroying evils will be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
Thousands havebeencured. Try itand you 
willadd one more to the number. Take it 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. 
Why Suffer longer from the torment of an Aching beck? 
Why bear sach distress from Constipation and Piles? 
Krpxety-Wort will cure you. Try a pack- 





the: 





HACKETrSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
( Newark Conference Seminary, ) 


| For both sexes. Best building of its class. 
Advantages of the highest order in Classical 
and Scientific courses; with special courses 
it Music, Art, and Commercial Branches. 
Patronized by leading ministers and laymen 
. ’ “ . . e at once and be satisfied. 
in all parts of the land. Catalogues free. ad Itts a dry vegetable compound and 
Rev. Geo, H. Whitney, D. Presidents, 
Hackettstown, N. J 37 One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
P ete baa — Your Druggist has it, or will get it for 
you. Insist upon having tt. Price, 1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
(Will send post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 


English and Bible History. 
BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS! 
“Charming Games, full of instruction and amusement, 


‘and a decided case of learning made easy.’’—FRancas 
B. Witrarp. 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


New brick building warmed with steam 
The handsomest and best appointed semi- 
nary for ladies and gemtlemen in the State. 
Thirteen teachers., College preparatory and 
commercial, and a three yeara collegiate 
course. $200 to $220a year. Address, 


JOS. E. KING, D. D., Principal. 


ae Foe Fe ere 1K OS Ke x 


“Of all the games ever invented, these seem to me te 
“nite the most merits, as they are constantly teaching 
the player names and cates, and important events in 
history.”"—New Yorx Paper, 





| Six Special offers to all readers Also, 
* list of Photographic Reproductions of Um 
Samples 12 eentes 


FREE 


iginal Paintings by the Old Masters. 
Stamps taken. 
B. WARREN, P. M., Varna, Mi 


Price of each, so cents. Small stamps received. Men- 
aten this paper, and address, 
MRS. A. H. BIRCH, 
Lindsborg, McPherson Co., Kaa, 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





Common Sense About Women. By Col. T. W. 


Higginson. Treating of: 


1. Physiology; 2. Temperance; 3. Home; 4 So- 
ciety; 5. Education; 6. Industry: Principles of 
Government; 8. Suffrage, and Objections to Suffrage. 
Prin, $1.9 

“Under the title of ‘Common Sense About Women,’ 
Lee & Shepard will publish for Col. T. W. Higginson a 
selection from his contributions to various journals on 
the theme which interests him so deeply, and which he 
has notoriously treated with more candor and discrimi- 
nation than any person who has written anything like 
so much about it."’—Nation. 





New England Bird Life. Being a Manual of New 
England Ornithology. Revised and edited from the 
manuscript of Winknd A. Stearns, member of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, etc. By Dr, Elliott 
Coues, U. S. A., Member of the Academy, etc. 
Part I. Oscines (Singing Birds). Illustrated, $2 50. 

“To say the book is exceedingly well written 
would be doing it scant justice, Dr. Coues’s brilliant 
talents in this respect are already well known, but we 





have. perhaps, never had so striking a proof of them as 
is afforde! by the present volume he work has been 
done so thoroughly, that in point of completeness it is 
almost perfect—so correctly that but few points are open 
to criticism—so concisely that 138 species are treated in | 
270 octavo pages, and the arrangement of the whole is | 
masterly. Gracefully turned descriptive passages and 
sparkling bits of commentary everywhere enliven the 
subject, as the brighter colors of an old piece of tapestry 
set off its more sombre background.’’—Audéletin of the 
Nutall Ornithological Club. 





Who Wrote It. An index to the authorship of the 
most noted works in ancient and modern literature. 
By William A. and Charles G. Wheeler. Price 
$5.00 
President Noah Porter, of Yale College, writes: ‘The 
volume ‘Who Wrote it,’ like everything which came 
fromthe lands of its author, gives abundant evidence of | 
the painstaking accuracy and the breadth of research | 
which characterized ali his works. I: will find a place | 
on the table of many a critic and student of literature.” | 





Wendell Phillips's Speeches and Lectures. A | 
new Library Edi:ion, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Life of Horace Mann. By his wife. A new Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 

“It is a sterling biography, which no educated Ameri- 
can can afford not to read.. It is only partial praise to 
call the book deeply interesting. /¢ vivifies and in- 
spires,”’—Atlantic Monthly. 





Horace Mann's Lectures, and Annual Reports on | 
Education. From 1839 to 1848. Limited Edi- 
tion. 2 vols, crown 8vo, $3.00 each vélume. Sold 
separately. 

“HINGES OF THE LANGUAGE.” 

Hand-Book of Punctuation, and other Typo- 
graphical Matters, for the use of Printers, Auth- 
ors, Teachers, and Scholars. By Marshall T. Bige- 
low, Corrector at the University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 50 cents. 





Soule and Campbell's Pronouncing Hand Book, 
A Pocket Volume, 35 cents. 


| of all 





ones Hand-Book of English Synonyms. 
rice, 50 cents. 


(Any of the above publications sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 





He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. By Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. With full-page and letter-press il- 
lustrations. Engraved by Andrew. Small 4to, Eng- 
lish cloth, full-gilt, $1.50. 

Uniform with the series of Illustrated Hymns and 
Poems: ‘‘Nearer, My God, to Thee;” “Abide with 
Me:” “The Breaking Waves Dashed High;” ‘Rock of 

es;’’ “O Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud;”’ 

“Home, Sweet Home;"’ ‘The Vagabonds.”’ 

“Tilustrated without stint, and with an artistic fidelity 
and sympathy of expression too often lacking in more 
pretentious volumes: faultless in letterpress, heavy, rich, 
and finely tinted paper, and exquisite binding, they 
have offered to the American public a series of /ivres 
de luxe worthy of the acceptance of a princess, or the 
attention of the wisest and most powerful, yet within 
the reach cf every one who prizes good books as among 
the necessities. of life.’’ 








Hannah Jane. By David Ross Locke. With nume- 
rous full-page and letter-press illustrations. Royal 
octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

A well-known literary critic says: ‘‘It is certainly on® 
of the best things that the famous Nasby ever pro- 
duced. It has the extraordinary attraction of being in 
popular and excellent verse. It is real life and true na- 
ture. It touches a chord that will vibrate everywhere,— 
a subject near the heart of many and in the experience 
It touches it with honesty, frankness, and self- 
condemnation, that stings with conviction while it thrills 
with admiration. And withal it is so thoroughly human 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will tremble 
on the lips, and the heart be made better and happier 
and the head receive a fresh motive toward justice and 
common sense. The illustrations, too, are beautiful. 
*‘Hunnah Jane’ will have thousands of readers, and every | 
reader a friend.”” 


Like a Gentleman. An attractive novel by a popular | 
author 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

**A temperance story, very simply and earnestly told, 
and is aimed at those who, although constitutionally un- 
able to drink the smallest quantity of intoxicating liquor, 
indulge in the practice because to do so is to be ‘like a 
gentieman.’ ”’—New York Herald. 





Hand-Book of Wood-Engraving. Practical Instruc- 
tion in the Art of Wood-Efgraving. By William A. 
Emerson. 18mo, illustrated, $1.00. 

“This is a useful, clearly written, and neatly gotten- 
up little book, that we can commend to all interested, or 
likely to be interested in the subject. It contains full 
directions for learning to do all kinds of work, descnip- 
tions and engravings of instruments, etc., with a very 
interesting illustrated history o! the art of wood-engrav- 
ing up to the present day.”—Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post. 





Hand-Book of Light Gymnastics. By Lucy B. 
Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Cloth, 50 cents. 

The generality of works on Gymnastics are too cum- 
brous and expensive to be in general use. Condensed 
in this 1ittle hand-book are all the exercises (many of 
them, in marching and figures, original) whichg the 
author has successfully practiced in many years of teach- 
ing. 








Ballads in Black. Aseries of oricinal readings to be 
produced as Shadow Pantomimes, with full di:ec- 
tion for representation, by F. E. Chase. With fifty 


full-page illustrations, by F. E. Goodrich. Boards, 








$1.00 








Our Little Ones. [Illustrated Stories and Poems’for 
Little People. Edited by Oliver Optic. Royal 8vo, 
7x i inches, elegantly illuminated cover, §t.50; 
cloth, 6 ack and gold, $2.50. 

Its nearly 400 pages, containing over 200 origina! 
poems and stories by the best American writers for little 
people, illustrated by over 350 woodcuts from the pen- 
cils of 28 American artists especially for it, and engraved 
by Andrew, combine to make a volume unapproached 
in little folks’ literature, either in this country or Europe, 
and which is as attractive to parents as it is amusing and 
instructive to children. 

“Inside and out, no daintier book for the little ones 
ever was made.”’ 








bee « Americans in Japan; or, The Adventures 

of the Jewett Family and their Friend Oto 
Nambo. By Edward Greey. With one hundred 
and seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations 
Royal 8vo, 7x9% inches. Handsomely illumina- 
ted cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, $2.50. 


This book describes the adventures of two live Amer 
can boys, their sister and parents, and a young Japanese 
who had been educated in this country, in their journey- 
ing through the principal cities and towns of Japan— 
containing vivid descriptions of the country, and of the 
habits and customs of the wonderful people who live in 
the “‘Land of the Rising Sun.’” Unitorm with 


Drifting Round the World; A Boy’s Adventures 
by Sea and Land. By Capt. Charles W. Hall, 
author of “Adrift in the Ice Fields,’’ With 200 illus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, handsome cover, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt, $2.50. 

A graphic story of shipwreck on the coast of Labra 
dor, and travels in Iceland, Scotland, England, France 
Holland, Russia, Asia, the Siberian Desert, Alaska, and 
across the Continent; with accidents, incidents, and ex- 


| periences which only a boy could have had, and whic! 


a boy cam appreciate. 





J. T. TROWBRIDGE’S NEW BOOK, 


The Pocket Rifle. 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 
ume ot “The Silver Medal Stories.’ 





Being the fifth vo! 


, 








OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK, 

Up the River; or, Yachting on the miaaiesipyi 
16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth an 
last volume of ‘‘The Great Western Series.’’ 

ANOTHER “HERO OF HISTORY.” 

Raleigh; His Exploits and Voyages. By Georg 
Makepeace Towle. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 
Being the fifth of the series of “Heroes of History. 

‘REV. DR. DANIEL WISE’S NEW BOOK, 

Thorncliffe Hall; or, Why Joel Milford Changed 
His Opinion of Boys whom he called ‘‘Goody, 
Goody Fellows.” 16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.0 
Completing the “ Winwood Cliff Series.”’ 








ELIJAH KELLOGG’S NEW BOOK, 
The Unseen Hand; or, James Renfrew and His 
Helpers. Illustrated, $1.25. 


" B. P. SHILLABER’S NEW BOOK. 
The Double Runner Club; or, The Lively Boys 
of Rivertown. Illustrated. $1.25. 
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